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OF THE 
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1893-1894. 



SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 

The following summary of statistics shows the condition of 
the common schools of Illinois for the year ending June 30, 
1893, and for the year ending June 30, 1894. Comparisons are 
made between some statistics of the year 1894 and similar 
figures for the years 1880 and 1890, and these will be found 
under the year 1894. 



1893 



CENSUS OF MINORS. 



Number of males under 21 years of ase. 
females 



Whole number of persons under 21 years of ase. 



933,486 
919.349 



1,852,785 



SCHOOL CENSUS. 



Number of males between the aees of 6 and 21, 
females 



Whole number of persons between the aires of 6 and 21 , 



622.961 
605.744 



1.228.705 



ENROLLMENT. 



Number of male pupils enrolled in graded schools 
female " 

male " '* ungraded " 

female '• 

Whole number of pupils enrolled 



228. 41» 

235.885 
189,851 
171,«37 

8a6.08& 



DAYS OF ATTENDANCE. 



Grand total number of days of attendance : 

In graded schools 

In ungraded schools 

Total 

Average daily attendance 



64,0'J7.32S 
30.125.753 

94,158.076 
605.818 



SCHOOL DISTUICTS. 



Number of districts having no school 

" " " school less than Ave months 

• • " ' * school five months or more. 

Whole number of districts 



86 

58 

11.506 

11. too 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 



Number of stone school houses 

brick •• 

frame '• 

log " 

Whole number of school houses 

Number of school houses built during the year 



191 

1.558 

10.637 

78 

12,454 
272 



PUr.LlC SCHOOLS. 



Number of high schools 

' ' graded schools (including high schools) 
" ungraded schools 

Whole number of public schools 



24 

1. 72 

10, 78 

12.45 



DURATION OF SCHOOLS, 



Number of months graded schools were in session. .. 

ungraded " 

Whole number of months schools were in session 
Average number of months schools were in session.. 



14.855 
77,465 

91.826 
7.4 



XI 



TEACHERS. 



Number of male teachers in graded schools.. .. 
female " '* " ... 

" male " ungraded schools 

female " 

Whole number of teachers » . . . 



1.692 
8.410 
4.861 
9.277 

24.240 



SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 



Number of school superintendents, city or Tillage, who spend all their time in 

supervision 

Number of school superintendents, city or village, who spend three-fourths or 

two- thirds of their time in supervision 

Number of school superintendents, city or village, who spend one-half or one • 

third of t heir time in supervision 

Number of school superintendents, city or village, who spend an hour a day in 

supervision 

MONTHS TAUGHT. 

Number of months taught by male teachers in graded schools 

female " *' 

•* ** male " ungraded schools 

female " " 

Whole number of months taught 



8a 

4S 
8& 

isa 



IS, 821 
75.49» 
27.890 
&0.18& 

166.784 



SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 



Highest monthly wages paid: 

To male teachers 

To female teachers 

Lowest monthly wages paid: 

To male teachers 

To female teachers 

Average monthlv wages paid: 

To male teachers 

To female teachers 

— 
DISTRICT SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

Number of districts having libraries 

Number of volumes bought during the year for distriat libraries. 
Whole number of volumes in district liDraries -. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

N umb e r of pri vat e schools 

male pupils in private schools 

female " " 

Total number of pupils in private schools 

Number of male teachers in private schools 

female " " 

Whole number of teachers in private schools 



9290 00 
250 UO 



15 wy 
10 00 



60 90 
47 07 



2.10{^ 

19.166. 

202.844 



967 
58.460 
62,590 



121,05<K 



1.228 
2.109 



3,387 



ILLITERACY, 



Namber of persooB betveen the aKse of twehe Bnd tireDtr-one reara. unable 
to resd uid write, uid the cause of Euoh InabiUtr. as reporetd: 

























































These numbers are supposed to be too small. 



D18TKIBITTABLE FUND. 



Db. 




























Ob. 
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DISTRICT ACCOUNTS— .Seceipfts. 



BalancPB on bujai Juir 1, 1S93 

Beoelved from di^trlbutlou of truitteei 

Special dlKtrlot taxes received 

Loaae of dlatrict funds paid In 

AmouDt reeelved Irotn pupIlH pavlns tuition 

imoOQtreealyod from eafe of acUoot property 
mount rer^elveil from sale of district DondslsBDed for buildlns purpose*. 

AmoUDl reoeive'i from treasurers ot olhartowDbhlPS 

Amount reee I ved from pupils transferred 

MlscellanoouBrBCelpts 

Errors In balances reported by townablp treasure rs lnlB9!). 

TotalBmoaDtreaelTeddDrlnKtherear ending June SO.ISO 



xra 



District Accounts— ContinvLed. 



Expenditures, 

Amount paid to male teachers in graded sohools 

female " " " 

** male " ungraded schools 

female ** ** " 

Whole amount paid to teachers 

Paid for new school houses 

' * school sites and grounds 

" booksforpoor children 

' ' repairs and improvements 

" school furniture 

" school apparatus 

* ' books for district libraries 

' ' fuel and other incidental expenses 

Paid district clerks for services 

" interest on district bonds 

" principal of district bonds 

• ' tuition of pupils transferred 

' ' treasurers of other townships 

Miscellaneous expenditures 

Errors in balances reported by township treasurers in 1892 

Total expenditures for year ending June 30. 1898 

District funds loaned 

Balance on hand June 80. 1893 

Total of expenditures and balance 



fl. 337.862 50 
1,168,9('3 82 
4.272.782 46 
1.641.281 79 



S8. 420. 330 57 

1.888.584 52 

225.416 47 

910.626 26 

225.954 12 

89.188 97 

7,927 67 

37.085 8f 

1.416.549 94 

86.184 04 

212.846 33 

357.675 27 

13.528 82 

128.351 41 

437.812 29 

34.725 52 



S14. 442.288 09 

35.897 92 

4.463.070 37 



918.931.256 38 



DISTRICT TAX LEVY MADE AUGUST, 1892, 



Amount of district tax levy for support of schools 



97.184.311 48 



TOWNSHIP FUND. 



Amount loaned on personal seeurity 

* ' " real estate security 

' ' of school bonds held 

Estimated value of 16th section lands held . . . . 

other lands held 

Gash on hand belonging to the township fund 

Total amount of the fund 



91.782.214 63 
3.361,717 39 

356,572 42 
4.593.752 93 
1,796.785 46 

321.909 68 



912.212.952 51 



SCHOOL. LANDS. 



Number of acres of school lands sold during the year 

'* " remaining unsold 

Net proceeds of school lands sold during the year . . . . 



122.70 

6.038.31 

9130 15 



INCOME OF TOWNSHIP FUND. 



Interest received from loans on personal security ., 

real estate security 

" Rchoolbonds 

Bents received from real estate 

Total income of township fund 



9115,561 27 

201,415 96 

18,538 07 

286.583 42 



9622.088 72 



XIV 



COUNTY FUND. 



▲mount loaned on personal security 

•* " real estate securit 7 

Bonds held as part of the fund 

Beal estate held as part of the fund 

•Gash on hand June 30, 1893, belonsins to the principal of the fund. 



Total amount of the fund 

A.mount of income received on county fund 



S47.116 :>9 

100.046 45 

1,250 00 

1.658 76 

10.226 88 



S160.299 08 
9.101 89 



ESTIMATED VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY. 



Estimated value of school buildingrs and grounds 

libraries 

" " school apparatus 



931,541.636 00 
290.939 00 
524,271 00 



SCHOOL DEBT. 



Amount of bonded school debt. 



94.815.895 00 



HIGH SCHOOL. 



Number of male pupils enrolled in first year 41888 

female " " " *• 

male " *' second " 

female *' " " *• 

male " " third *• 

female " " " " 

malH •• " fourth " 

female " " " " 

male ** " fifth " 

female •• " " '* 

Whole number of male pupils enrolled for the year 

female " " " 

Averaire number enrolled for the year 

Number of male pupils firraduated 

female " " 

High schools in districts under special laws 

•• ** " the general scho«^l law 

Township high schools under section 88. article III, of the school law 

High schools in districts with boards of directors under the general school 
law 

Total 

High schools with a course of study of three years 

" ** four years 

flveyears 

High schools in session seven months 

eightmonths 

" eight and one- half months 

" nine months 

" " nine and one-half months 

" " tenmonths 

Number of teachers employed 

Highest monthly wages paid 

Lowest •* *• 

Amount of incidental expenses 

' ' teachers' wages 

Cost per pupil enrolled for tuition 

and incidental expenses 

' * "on average enrollment for tuition 

" " " " and expenses 

Number of high schools having separate buildings 

Estimated value of such buildings, grounds and furniture 

Number of schools reporting libraries 

' ' volumes in libraries 

Value of libraries and apparatus 

Amount of end owments 



3.679 
5.966 
2,280 
4.331 
1,496 
3.011 

655 

1,659 

59 

138 

8.169 

15.112 

20.445 

798 
2.068 



42 

152 
8 

44 



846 



114 

128 

4 

4 

80 
12 

99 

5 

46 

817 

9290 00 

25 00 

78.616 48 

707,487 38 

30 39 

33 77 

34 60 
38 45 

62 

91.919.775 00 

234 

84.940 

9151.982 00 

12.000 00 



XV 



COUNTY superintendents' REPORTS. 



Plaoes of examinations 

Number of examinations ^. 

' ' males examined 

" females examined 

Total number examined 

First en'ade certificates to males examined 

Second " " " 

First grade certificates to females examined 

Second " •' " 

Male ap plicants rej ected 

Female " 

Total number rejected 

First grade certificates renewed 

Second " " 

Different schools visited 

Schools visited more than once 

Schools not visited at all during the year 

Ungraded schools not visited 

Per cent of ungraded schools not visited 

Average number of hours spent in each school visited 

Days spent in school visitation i 

" examination 

'* " institute work 

•' " office work 

other official duties 

Whole number of days' service 

Number of public addresses delivered by county superintendents 

Whole number of teachers' institutes held by county superintendents 

" days' continuance of these institutes 

Number of persons enrolled, entitled to attend free 

" other persons enrolled 

Whole number of different persons enrolled 

Number of public lectures delivered by others than county superintendents .. 
Teachers' meetings held in county (district or township), other than iastitutes. 



271 

1,247 

5.225 

11.298 

16,523 

691 

S.425 

788 

7,589 

1,094 

2,986 

4.080 

1,060 

4,728 

11.028 

S.7I8 

1.430 

1.155 

11 

2 9 

12,037.60 

3.456.50 

934 

10.18a.25 

1.746.50 

28.354.75 

421 

135 

9M 

14,203 

1,975 

16,178 

397 

906 



FINANCIAL. REPORT. 



Distributable Fund. 



Db. 



Balance July 1. 1892. for distribution 

* ' distributed, but not paid over 
** *' for other purposes 

From State Auditor 

Income o f county fund 

Prom fines and forfeitures 

Other receipts 



Total 



Cb. 



Paid township treasurers 

Commissions charged 

Amount paid for advertising examinations of teachers 

Other expenditures 

Balance on hand June 30. 1893, for distribution 

distributed, but not paid over. 



« < 



« • 



Total. 



fll.759 74 
74,750 32 



935.940 46 

9,101 89 

23,257 59 

988 51 



91,055.798 51 



ir737.796 33 

15,722 45 

1,821 79 

1,819 36 

17,468 52 

281 67tf 116 



SI. 055, 798 51 



XVI 



Compensation. 



▲mount of per diem compensation from State Auditor. . . . 

Amount of per diem expenses from State Auditor 

Amo^int of com missions on moneys paid trea^^urer 

Amount re>*eived as commissions on moneys loaned 

Amount receiyed ai commissions on sales of school lands 

Total compensation 



9113,419 00 

12.197 50 

14.741 10 

992 26 

8 41 



9141.198 27 



Institute Funds, 



Db. 

Balance of institute funds proper reported on hand July 1. 1892 

From men who received first (^rade certificates 

From women who received first srade certificates 

Fiom men who received second ffrade certificates 

From women who received second grade certificates 

From men rejected 

From women rejected 

From rene «vals of first (O'ade certificates 

From rene walH of second grade certificates 

From registration fees ; 

Total of institute funds proper from fees 

Balance of funds from any other sources reported, held for institute purposes 

July 1.1x92 

From county boards for support of institutes 

From teachers (not institute fees) for institutes 

From other sources for institutes 

Total from all sources for institutes 

Ob. 

Paid institute conductors and instructors from institute fund proper 

Paid institute lecturers f roui institu e fund proper 

Paid incidental expenses of institute from institute funds proper 

Total paid from institute fund proper for year ending June 30. 1893 

Paid institute conduetoro and instructors from other institute funds 

Paid institute iecurers from oiher institute funds 

Paid incidental expenses of institutCH from oth<»r institute funds 

Total payments from institute fund-« for year ending June 30. 1893 

OommisKion retained by county treasurer 

Balance of institute fund proper on hand June 30. 1893. being in the hands of 

the c »unty treasurer 

Balance of other institute funds on hand June 30. 1893 

Total expenditures and balances 



916.643 54 
691 00 
8,425 00 
788 00 
7,539 OO 
1.094 00 
2.986 00 
1.060 00 
4,728 00 
1.975 00 


940.929 54 

925 21 
8S8 09 

1,596 85 
504 89 


944.338 5{> 


922,27180 

843 16 

3.677 82 


926.792 28 

1,393 17 

2U1 62 

415 99 


928,803 06 
454 14 

13.786 55 
1,294 84 


944,338 59 



XVII 

1894. 

CENSUS OF MINORS, 



Males under 21 in 1894 

1892 , 

Increase in two years 

Females under 21 in 1894 

*• 1892 

Increase in two years 

Whole number under 21 years in 1894 

•• 1892 
1880 

Increase in two years 

Increase in fourteen years 



1,007.02» 
927.234 



79,794 

980,379 
911.555 



68,824 

1,987,407 
1.838.789 
1,5U0,25& 



148.618 
487,152 



CENSUS OF PERSONS OF SCHOOL AGE. 



Males between 6 and 21 in 1894 

•• 1892 

Increase in two years 

Females between 6 and 21 in 1894 

'• " •• 1892 

Increase in two years 

Whole number between 6 and 21 in 1894 

1892. 
1880. 

Increase in two years 

Increase in fourteen years 



669,64$ 
618.543: 



51.100- 

647.245^ 
603,289 



43.956- 

1,316,888 
1.221,832 
1,010,851 



95,e5& 
306,037 



ENROLLMENT, 





1894. 


1892. 


Males enrolled in trraded schools 


243.336 
249.742 


219. 30& 


Increase in two years 24.031 




Females enrolled in graded schools 


225,66^ 


Increase fn two years 24.173 








Total enrollment in eraded schools 


493.078 

190.767 
172.093 


444.874 






Increase in two years 48. 204 




Males enrolled in ungraded schools) 


191.85a 


Decrease in two years 1.086 




Females enrolled in ungrraded schools 


172.726 


Decrease in two years 662 








Total enrollment in unflrraded schools 


362. 86(! 


364, 57» 






Decrease in two years 1,718 
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xvni 





1894. 


1892. 


1880. 


• 

Total enrollment 


855.988 


809.452 


704.041 


Increase in two years 


46.486 


Increase in fourteen years 






151.897 













1894. 



1892. 



Males enrolled 

Females enrolled 

Increase in males in fourteen years . .. 

Increase in females in fourteen years 



434. If 3 
421.8;i5 



411.158 
398.294 



The enrollment kas increased in two years 

'* •' fourteen years 

The averafire daily attendance has decreased in two years 

" " increased in fourteen years. 



1880. 



362.733 

S41.Si>8 

71. «0 

80.5:>7 







1894. 


1890. 


1880. 


Per cent, of children of school aire enrolled 


65 


66.9 


69.6 






AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE. 




1891. 


1890. 


1880. 


Averafire dailv attendance 


666. 1«7 

9.631 

133.469 


63S.310 


431.688 


Decrease In two years 




Increase in fourteen years..... 















6.7 per cent. 
21.6 

1.7 
30.9 





1894. 


1890. 


1880. 


Per cent, of children enrolled in daily attendance 


66. 
114.7 


69.2 
107.5 


61. 


i^yerage number of days each pupil enrolled attended school.. 

• 


91.9 



DAYS OF ATTENDANCE. 





1894. 


1890. 


1880. 


Days of attendance in sraded schools 


66.949.260 
31.224.345 


62.802.263 
a>. 85 1.107 




*• ** unsraded schools 








Total days of attendance 


98,173.605 

8.859.203 

83.427,813 


83.653.37U 


64,745,792 


Increase In two years 




Increase in fourteen years 













XIX 



SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 



1894. 



1890. 



1880. 



Districts having no school 

Decrea«*e in two years 

Decrease In fourteen years 

Districts having schooi less than 110 days. 

Decrease in two years 

Districts having school 110 days or more. . 

Increase in two years 

Total number of districts 

Increase in two years 

Increase in fourteen years 



28 



77 

53 

7 

11.538 
48 

11.619 
41 
2« 



32 



105 



42 


76 


11.437 


11.418 


11.511 


11.599 







SCHOOL HOUSES. 



1894. 



1890. 



1880. 



8tone school houses 

Brick •• 

Frame " 

Log •• 

Total 

Increase in two years 

Increase in fourteen years 



186 

1.598 

10.681 

51 



12.516 
144 
633 



192 

1.476 

10.470 

114 



12.252 



213 
1.265 
9.9i0 

495 



11.888 







1894. 


1890. 


1880. 


N umber of school houses built 


268 


230 


265 








HIGH SCHOOLS. 




• 






1894. 


1890. 


1881. 


Number of high schools 


239 


208 


110 







Tables of high school statistics may be found elsewhere in this 
report. 



SCHOOLS. 

It should be remembered that in this report, as in the school 
reports of this State which have preceded it, the number of 
schools is reckoned as the number of buildings occupied by 
schools. If, as is done in the school reports of many states, 
the number of schools were reckoned as the number of rooms 
occupied by teachers, with pupils in their charge, the number 
would be increased from 12,510 to 22,357. Schools with two 
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or more teachers are called graded schools, and the term 
"graded school," as used in this report, includes the high 
schools : 




1891. 



Number of graded schools 

Increase in two years 118 

Number of ungraded schools 

Increase in two years 28 




10,7t» 



1894. 



1892. 



1890. 



Total number of schools 

Increase in two years 

Increase in fourteen years. 



12.518 
146 
554 



12.S72 



11.964 



DURATION OF SCHOOLS. 





1894. 


1892. 


Months flraded schools were in session 




15.807 
77,805 
93.112 


18.891 


Increase in two years 


1.416 




Months unfrraded schools were in session 


77.895 


Increase in two years 


410 




Months schools were in session 


91,286 


Increase in two years 


1.826 









1894. 



1892. 



1880. 



Ayerage number of months schools were in session. 



7.4 



7.4 



7.1 



In some of the states, each room with its teacher and pupils, 
instead of each building, is counted as a school. If this were 
the way of counting in our State, the average length of the 
school term in months would be lengthened; because the longer 
terms of graded schools, if counted for each of the rooms, in- 
stead of being counted only once for each building, would in- 
crease the figures of the general average. 

NUMBER OF TEACHERS. 



1894. 



1892. 



Number of male teachers in graded schools. ... 
female 

male " ungraded schools, 

female 



t < 
t « 
( « 



Number of male teachers, 
female 



Whole number of teachers 

Decrease in number of male teachers in two years. 
Increase ** female 



Increase in number of teachers in two years. 



1.663 
8.723 
4,460 
8,011 



6.123 
16,734 



22.867 



1.576 
8,007 
4,594 
8,169 



6.170 
16,176 



22,346 

47 

558 



511 
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In this report, the aim has been to give the number of per- 
sons actually employed as teachers in the State. When the 
same person has taught two or more schools in the course of 
the same year, that fact has been considered, and such person 
has been counted as one, and not as two or more, as has been 
done in the reports of Illinois sometimes, and as is done yet, 
frequently, in the reports of other states. A similar computa- 
tion in this report would show a total of 24,549 teachers in 
Illinois. 

CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 




1892. 



Kumber who spend all their time in supervieion.. . 

teach one-third of their time 

• • two-thirds of their time 

spend one hour a day in supervision 



88 

86 

97 

188 



MONTHS TAUGHT. 



Months Taught in Graded Schools. 





1894. 


1892. 


3y male teaoheri 


18.917 
80,163 


18.142 


By female teachers 


72.816 






Total 


94.080 


85.458 






Increase in Two Tears in Number of Months Taught. 

1 


By male teachers 


775 


By female teachers 


7,847 






Total increase 


8,622 






Months Taught in Ungraded Schools. 




1894. 


1892. 



By male teachers .. 
By female teachers 



Total 



28.161 
49.644 



77,805 



l)ecrea<^e in number of months taught by male teachers . . 
Increase " " '• female teaahers 

Total increase 



28.682 
48.714 



77.896 



521 
980 



409 
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Whole Number of Months Taufi^ht, 





1894. 


1892. 


By male teachers 


42.078 
129.8l»7 


41,8S4 


By f eoiale teaobers 


121.099 






Total 


171.885 


162.854 


iDorease in nnmber of niODths tauebt by male teaobers in two years. 


254 


•• •* '• " female 




8,777 








Total inerftase in two years , ^ ^ ,,„. ^ ». ^ , ^ -.».-..,,. ^ , ... , 


9.081 







WAGES PAID. 



Highest Monthly Wages. 





1894. 


1890. 


1880. 


Paid male teaobers 


Vm 00 
250 90 


9S0n 00 
220 00 


•235 00 


Paid female teaobers 


185 09 







Lowest Monthly Wages. 



Paid male teacbera . . 
Paid female teaobers 




SIO 00 

10 oo 



Average Monthly Wages, 



Paid male teaobers . . 
Paid female teaobers 




941 92 
81 80 



DISTRICT SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 




1880. 



Number of districts reporting libraries. 

' ' books bouKbt 

Wbole number of books in libraries 



2.213 
19. 101 

250. sas 



1,6*7 

65,833 

167.695 



Increase in number of books in four years 

*' '• " fourteen years 



980 

6.665 

57,72ft 



83,1SS 
193,107 
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PRITATB BCHOOLB. 





189*. 


im. 


18BS. 




2.m 

5£,8»9 
»,7JJ 


965 

as 






























llfi,«36 


90.^4 


»,^« 




























s,i2(; 


a. 867 






.. . 















Cook county reports 1462 private achools more in 1894 than 
in 1892, and 14M: more than in 1893; but, probably, the more 
complete report of the year 1894 Bhould account for nearly all 
this difference. 

HTJMDER OP PERSONS BETWEEN THE AGES OF 12 AND 21 YEARS 
UNABLE TO HEAD AND WRITE, AND CAUSES THEEEFOK. 





1 


' 


3 


* 


5 


« 


7 


■ 


9 


10 
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1. 
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2.300 
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This report of illiteracy is untrustworthy, many of the coun- 
ties not reporting an^' illiterates at all. 



FINANCIAL REPORT. 

The Distribatable Fund. 

To this fund belong all moneys received by the treasurer, and 
held for the payment of the incidental expenses of his office and 
his salary, the remainder being distributed by the trustees in 
April ami October, and passed to the credit of the districts. 



Db. 












rTMs Item inaludes State tiut. Income of Btate eoiiooi fund, eM.j 










Cb. 


































tt.gis.<m> u 





For comparison with former years these items are selected : 



1 ,^ 


isn. 


MW. 




tIl.TSi 11 
S.HI 91 

m.m 16 


tll.ZS 68 

S.167 IG 

















DISTRICT ACCOUNT, 

Receipts. 





„ „ 























































Expenditures. 



Paid male teachers In graded schools,.. 



Total paid teaohers 

Paid lor new school houses 

sohool sites snd grounds , . . 
repali B and improveniBnts 



books for poor children, ., 



books lor diatrici libraries... 

tDoi aod other incldeotals 

' ■ s o( district boards 



interest OL -. , 

principal of dUtrict bonds 

tuition of transferred pupils 

treasurers of other townships .. 

Hlseellapeous eipenditures 

Errors In balances reported last year 



Balance on hand June 30. ISM. . . 



Total expenditures, loans and balance I9),193.E28 76 



si.S7e.23« n 

i.m.m.st 

4.629.353 M 
1,<>84,314 it 



27. WS 96 

l.522,sSB 43 

93.t3S 51 



Comparison with other years is made in the following items 

of district receipts and expenditures: 















'is 






1 ■"■Si 












1 ■^■496 










S.D49.4G1 


































i:SS 








Hi 














s:s;ii 


















^'■mm 41 


























ill 






3SG,B2165 
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The cost to the people, of maintaining the public schools of the 
State, and the other educational institutions of the State, which 
are allied to the public school system, may be estimated as 
follows: 



Total expenditures by districts 

Deduct: 

Paid other tr easurerp, which is only a transfer $126, Oil 50 

Paid on account of pupils transferred 14.57S 24 

Paid on bonds refunded, low estimate 20 .OOO uo 



Net expenditures by districts 

Paid tOA-nship treanurers 

Incidental expenses of trustees and treasurers 

Total compensation of county superintendents , 

Incidental expenses of county Buperintendents 

County appropriations for iuHtitut es 

Expense of State Superlntendenc v 

State appropriations for Illinois State Normal University. 

Southern Illinois N ormal University 

University of Illinois 

Expenditures for Cook County Normal School 



Total 



116. 051. 499 98 



340.584 74 



S15. 



710.915 18 
150.682 16 

17.S2S 12 
148.655 2S 

21.9:» 68 

50 00 

9.050 00 

81.498 66 

28.610 00 
144.850 00 

48.928 92 



016.312.491 88 



To meet this we have: 



Income of funds held by the State 

" of county funds 

" from lines and forfeitures 

' * of township funds 

' * from tuition fees 

' * from sale of sc t lool property 

' ' from sale of bonds Issued in addition to the refunding bonds already 
deducted 



Total 



169.924 43 

7.5119 85 

16.930 88 

6(»2.ffl4 20 
68.795 84 
24.956 71 

681.136 41 



01.471.867 27 



Deducting the sum of these leaves a balance of f 14,840,624.56, 
which is met by taxation. This amount is 1.75 per cent, on 
the assessed value of the property of the State, as fixed by the 
State Board of Equalization. 

But this is not the whole of our expenditures for schools. 
The Illinois Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, 
the Illinois Institution for the Education of the Blind, the Illi- 
nois Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children, and the Soldiers' 
Orphans' Home are institutions of an educational rather than 
of a custodial character, and they may properly be considered 
a part of the public school system of the State. Besides, when 
the cost of the school system to the people is considered, it 
should be remembered that the assessment and the collection of 
taxes are made at considerable expense, amounting, probably, 
at a low estimate, to 3 per cent, on the amount collected. 



There must be added then to the amouut given above 

Expended by the Instttution for the Deaf and Dumb 

Blind 

Feeble-Minded 

Soldiers' Orphans' Home 

Total 

Add cost of assessment and coUeotion, estimated at 3 per cent 

Total 



fl4.840.624 56 

125.568 87 

70.014 86 

91.073 95 

53.398 25 



115,180.679 99 
455.420 40 



$15,636.100 89 
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This last sum is approximately the whole amount of money 
raised by taxation and expended directly and indirectly in sup- 
port of public schools, and is 1.84 per cent, on the assessed 
valuation of the property of the State. 



If to this amou nt 

We add aeraiD the amounts received from oth^r sources, as noted above 

And the income of public funds held by the University of Illinois 

We have a erand total of public moneys expended for public schools this 
last school year 



815.636.in« 39 

1.471.867 27 

29.702 47 



«17.137.670 la 



ESTIMATED VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY. 



School bnildlngs and sites ^ 

School libraries 

School ap parat us 

Total 



983,796.770 OO 
344.060 00 
675. (i04 0» 



934.716,484 Oa 



This does not include the value of the buildings, grounds, ap- 
paratus and libraries held by the State and county educational 
institutions. 

The estimated value of these is: 



Illinois State Normal University 

Southern Illinois Normal University 

University of llinois 

InHtitution for the Dt^af and Dumb.. . 

Institution for the Blind 

Institution for the Feeble-Minded... 
Cook County Normal t chool 

Total 



9291.000 00 
82 '.600 oa 
900,000 00 
428.6(H) 00 
2i7.888 OO 
272.719 00 
150.000 00 



987.311.186 00 



Which is the total value of the property belonging to the 
public schools and the State educational institutions, not in- 
eluding permanent funds. 



TOWNSHIP FUND. 



Cash Account, 



DB. 

Gash on hand July 1. 1898 

Received from Investments paid off ..., 

Recelv^'d from wales of rea' estate 

Added from distrl i >utable fund , 

Cash additions from other sources . . . . . 

Total , 

CB. 

Loans made , 

Losses of cash 

Cash on hand June SO. 1894 

Total , 



9821.909 C8 

60i, 105 42 

6.J196 80 

1.816 (M 

8.603 79 



9936.562 30 



9700,862 8& 

2.781 91 

282.417 53 



9985.562 80 



xxvra 
InveMtment and Real Estate Account. 



18 made on real et 



le ol luTestments and real estale. . , 



Deduet lc__. 

Deduct bonds paid olT... 
Dedudt real eataia sold... 
Dflduot depreolatioD Id ro 
peduot depreciation In lo 



DX. 
























08. 











































Deducting losses we have: 





1894. 


1892. 




«12.230 723 14 












Income. 














































' 





1S91. 


ISW. 


im. 




t602.a4 20 


Ka.3sns! 


Ka,ma 
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The income of the township fund in 1894 is a little more than 
4.93 per cent, on the total fund, and is a little more than 3.8 
per cent of the expenditures by school districts. 



HIGH SCHOOLS. 



1894. 


1892. 


3,826 


2.658 


5,972 


6.927 


2.524 


2. 14 J 


4.315 


4.020 


1.463 


1.360 


3.064 


2.784 


680 


526 


1.755 


1.372 


15 


86 


59 


63 


8.508 


7.720 


15.165 


14.116 


23.673 


21.88& 


21.542 


18.966 


890 


725 


2.188 


1.800 


3.073 


2.534 


51 


4S 


136 


161 


9 





40 


30 


239 


238 



« « 

< f 
(( 
« f 
• « 

< ( 

< « 
« ( 



Number of male pupils enrolled in first year class 
female 

male ' ' second 
female 

male ' ' third 

female * * * * 

male ' * fourth 

female ** 

male " fifth 

female " 



< t 
( < 

< « 
( < 
« f 
< « 



Whole number of male pupils enrolled. 

female 



Total 

Averacre number enrolled. 



Number of male pupils graduated 
female 



Total 



High schools in districts under ipecial laws 

*• *' the general school law 

Township high schools under the general school law 

High schools in districts, with boards of directors, under the gen- 
eral school law 



Total 







1894. 


1890. 


Whole number of high ichools 


239 


208 








/ 


1894. 


1892. 



High schools with course of study of three years 

three and of four years 

fouryears 

five years 

High schools in session seven months 

" " seven and one-half months 

eightmonths 

" " eight and one- half months 

** " nine months 

nine and one-half months 

" " tenmonths 

Number of teachers employed 

Highest monthly wages paid 

Loweit " *• 

Amount of incidental expenses ,, 

teachers' wages 

Cost per pupil enrolled for tuition 

" and Incidental expenses 

' * on average enrollment for tuition 

" " " and expenses 

Number of high schools having separate buildings 

Estimated value of such buildings, grounds and furniture 

Number of schools reporting libraries 

Number of volumes in libraries 

Value of libraries and apparatus 

Amount of endowments 




94 



74 

15 

94 

9 

43 

837 

^0 00 

25 00 

54.242 00 

704,972 00 

29 78 

32 07 

32 73 

85 24 

54 

«1,567.557 00 

226 

92.360 

$152,850 00 

1.900 00 



120 



110 
2 
1 



76 

U 

97 

4 

43 

670 

^80 00 

15 OO 

65.6(»0 36 

647.985 89 

29 67 

32 63 

34 17 

37 57 

86 

Sl.737.305 00 

219 

72.624 

$139,684 00 

1.500 00 
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GRADED AND UNGRADED SCHOOLS COMPARED. 




1892. 



Percent, of schools i?raded 

Per cent, of schools ungraded 

Average term of graded Bobools (months) 

Averatre term o' ungrad^^d schoolK (months) 

Per cent, of teachers employed in graded whools 

Percent, of teachers employed In ungraded schools 

Per cent, of months taught In grnd^d soIiooIh 

Percent of months taught in ungraded schools 

Percent, of pupils (enrolled in graded schools 

Percent, of pupils enrolled in ungraded schools 

Per cent, of wnole number of days of attendance credited to graded 
schools 

Percent, of whole number of days of attendance credited to ungraded 
schools 

Per cent of children enrolled in graded schools in daily attendance, ap- 
proximate 

Per cent, of children enrolled in ungraded schools in daily attendance, 
approximat e 

Average number of days eaah pupil enrolled in graded schools attends 
school 

Average number of days each pupil enrolled in ungraded schools at- 
tendis school 



13.5 
86.C 
8.S 
7.8 
40. 
60. 
52.5 
47.5 
54.9 
45.1 

65.7 

31.8 

75.4 

55.2 

132. 

84. 



Average Monthly Wages. 




1892. 



-Of male teachers in graded schools 

Of mHie teachers in ungraded schools . . 
Of female teachers in graded schoolt*. . . 
Of female teachers in ungraded schools 



196 82 
41 68 
57 10 
32 92 



196 60 
89 83 
55 34 
32 06 



Cost of Tuition Per Pupil 




1894. 


1892. 


In graded schools on average attendance 


$16 10 
13 67 


$15 67 


In ungraded schools on average attendance 


13 42 






Cost Per Pupil Per Day for Tuition, 




1894. 


1892. 


In graded schools 


$0,089 
.089 


$0,089 


In ungraded schools 


.068 







COST PER CHILD. 

On School Census. 




1880. 



For tuition 

On amount raised by local taxes 

On amount raised by local and 8tate taxes 
On total expenditures 



$6 69 


$6 20 


9 81 


758 


10 61 


8 51 


1193 


10 43 



$4 53 



« 61 
7 25 
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On Enrollment. 




1880. 



For tuition 

On amount rained by local taxeg 

On amount raised by local and State taxes 
On total expenditures 



$10 29 


$9 26 


15 10 


11 34 


16 33 


12 72 


18 35 


15 51 



$6 51 



9 49 
10 41 



On Average Daily Attendance, 




1880. 



For tuition 

On amount rained by local taxen 

On amount Taised by local and State taxes 
On total expenditures 



$15 59 


$13 39 


22 87 


16 40 


24 74 


18 40 


27 80 


22 54 



$10 62 



15 48 

16 97 



Or grouping the same in another way: 



For Tuition, 





1894. 


1890. 


1880. 


On persons of school aize 


$6 69 
10 29 
15 59 


$6 20 

926 

13 39 


$4 53 


On enrollment 


6 51 


On averafire daily attendance 


10 62 







For Amount Raised by Local Taxes. 



On persons of school age. .. 

On enrollment 

On average daily attendance 



$9 81 


$7 58 


16 10 


11 34 


22 87 


16 40 



For Amount Raised by State and Local Taxes. 



On persons of school age 


$10 61 
16 33 
24 74 


$8 51 
12 72 
18 40 


$6 61 


On enrol ment 


9 49 


On average daily attendance , 


15 48 







For Total Expenditures. 



On persons of school age. . . . 

On enrollment 

On average daily attendance 



$11 93 


$10 43 


18 35 


15 51 


27 80 


22 54 



$7 25 
10 41 
16 97 
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COUNTY superintendents' REPORTS. 



1894. 



1890. 



1880. 



Places of examiDation 

Number of examinat ions 

" males examined 

" females examined 

Total number examined 

First firrade certificates to males 

Second " " " 

First " *• females 

Second •• " " 

Male applicants rejected 

Female " " 

Totalnumber " 

First grade certiflcateR renewed 

Second " " " 

Different schools visited 

Schools visited more than once 

Schools not visited at all during the year 

Ungraded schools not visited 

Per Cent, ot ungraded schools not visited 

Average number of hours spent in each school 

Days spent in school visitation 

examination 

institute work 

'• office work 

other official duties 

Whole number of days of service 

Number of public addresses delivered by county supeiin- 
tendent 

Whole number of teachers' institutes held by county 
superintendent 

Whole number of days of continuance of these institutes. 

Number of persons enrolled, entitled to attend free 

Number of other persons enrolled 

Whole number of different persons enrolled 

Number of public lectures delivered by others than the 

county superintendent 

Teachers' meetlDgs held in county (district or township). 

other than institutes 



287 

1.220 

5.637 

11.634 

17.271 

651 

3.801 

815 

7,831 

1,210 

2.968 

4.178 

1.196 

5.486 

10,708 

4.069 

1.410 

864 

8.0 

3.0 

12.321 

3.800 

692 

10.241 
1.563 



28.117 



457 



324 

1.436 

5.781 

12.026 

17.807 

718 

3.897 

775 

8.214 

1.169 

3.033 

4.21)2 

1.145 

4,770 

10.909 

3.595 

1.157 

929 

8.6 

3.1 

11.898 
3. MO 
1.013 
9.313 
1.656 



27.420 



460 



114 
704 


133 

978 


226 
1.275 


13.032 


13.541 
2.061 




1.545 








14.577 


15.602 




417 


477 


213 


877 


889 


603 



S27 

2.sfea 



• • • • • I 



1.890 
7.888 
1.884 
18.074 
8.949 
4.680 
7.029 

964 
8.883 
4.184 

786 
7.867 



8.6 

8.164 
8.404 
1.141 
5.478 
8.068 



15.840 



808 



FINANCIAL REPORT. 

Distributahle Fund. 



DB. 



Balance July 1.1893, for difitrlbution. .. . 

distributed 

" " for other purposes 

From State A.uditor 

Incone of county fund 

From fines and forfeitures 

Other receipts 



Total 



GB. 



Paid township treasurers 

Amount of all commissions charged 

Paid for advertising examinations of teachers .. 

Other expenditures 

Balance June 30, 1894, for distribution 

" " distributed, not paid over. 

Total 



$17,468 52 
281.670 06 



932,048 89 

7,509 35 

16,930 33 

1.057 50 



SI. 256.678 65 



SI. 144.143 48 

23.856 00 

1.415 05 

2.164 93 

9.508 20 

75.589 04 



01.256.678 65 
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INSTITUTE FUND, 



J)r, 

Balance of institute fund proper reported July 1. 1893 

From men who received nrst firrade certificates 

From men who received second firrade certificates 

From women who receive i first grade certificates 

From women who received second grade certificates 

Brom men rejected 

From women rejected 

From renewals of first grade certificates 

From renewals of second grade certificates 

From registration fees 

Total institute fund proper from fees 

Balance of fund from any other sources reported, held for institute purposes 

July 1.1893 

From county board for support of institutes 

From teachers (not institute fees) for institutes , 

From other sources tor institutes 

Total from all sources for institutes 

Cr. 

Paid institut-e conductors and instrnctors from institute fund propelr 

Paid institute lecturers from institute fund proper 

Paid incidental expenses of institute from institute fund proper 

Total paid from institute fund proper for year ending June 90. 1894 

Paid instftute conductors and instructors from other institute funds 

Paid institute lecturers from other institute funds 

Paid incidental expenses from other institute funds 

Total payment from institute funds for year ending June 30. 1894 

Commission retained by county treasurer 

Balance of institute fund proper on hand June 30, 1894. being in the hands of 

the county treasurer 

Balance of other institute funds on hand June SO. 1894 

Total expenditures and balance 



913.887 17 
651 00 
S»801 00 
815 00 
7.831 00 
1.210 00 
2.968 00 
1.196 00 
5.486 00 
1.545 00 


939.385 17 

1.294 84 

50 00 

1.740 05 

671 9ft 


943.142 04 


918.718 17 
1.177 96 
3.487 50^ 


923.328 63 

1.609 10- 

141 46 

332 70 


925.311 89 
77 0^ 

16.628 22- 
1.124 84 


943.142 04 



COMPENSATION. 



1894. 



1892. 



Per diem for services rendered 

Per diem expenses from State Auditor 

Commissions on moneys distributed to township treasurers 

Commissions on moneys loaned ...\ 

Commissions on sales of school lands 

From ail other sources 



Total compensation. 



9112.468 00 

12.321 00 

22.877 16 

978 10 

11 00 



9148.655 26 



9112.435 00 

• 11.213 50 

17.779 04 

' 1.096 77 

251 40 



9142,775 71 



COUNTY FUND, 



Loans on personal security 

Loans on real estate 

Bonds 

Beal estate 

Gash on hand June 30. 1894 . 

Total 

Income of the fund 



949,592 44 

96.653 43 

3,400 flO 

1,658 76 

7.312 00 



9158.616 63 
7.509 35 



-CP. I. 
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PERMANENT SCHOOL FUNDS. 



The following is a statement of the permanent school funds, the 
Income alone of which can be expended for school purposes: 



School Fund Proper, belnfir three per cent, on the net proceeds 

I of the sales of the public lands in the State, one-sixth part ex- 
cepted 

Surplus Revenue, being a portion of the money received by the 
State from the General Government, under an act of Congress 
providing: for the distribution of the surplos revenue of the 
United States, and by act ot the Legislature. March 4. 1837. made 
a part of the common school fund 

College Fund, being one-sixth part of the three per cent, fund 
originally required by act of Congress to be devoted to the es- 
tabliehm^nt and maintenance of a State College or University.. 

Seminary Fund, being the proceeds of the sales of the "Seminary 
Lands originally donated to the State by the General Govern- 
ment for the founding and support of a State Seminary 

County Funds, createa by act of the Legislature, February 7, 18S5. 
which provided that the teachers should not receive from the 
public luml more than half the amount due them for services 
rendered the preceding year, and that the surplus should con- 
stitute the principal of a new fund, to be called the "County 
School Fund" 

Township Funds, being the net proceeds of the sale of the 16th 
section in each Congret^sional township of the State, the same 
having been donated to the State for common school purposes, 
by act of Congress in 1818. and of additions thereto 

To which add value of school lands unsold and other lands. This 
valuation is moderate 

University of Illinois Fund, being proceeds of sales of lands re- 
ceived bv "An act donating public lands to several States and 
Territories which may provide colleges for the benefit of agri- 
culture and the mec ihnicarts," passed by Congress July 2, 1862— 

From original salw of scrip 

FromsaloH of land in Nebraska 

Unsold lands, unproductive, valued at 



Total. 



96.828,224 66 
6.892,497 48 



819.178 87 
176.628 77 
111,600 00 



•618.382 96 



8S6. 

166. 

69. 



692 S8 
618 38 
838 7S 



168,616 63 



12,220,728 14 



606,907 64 



814,160.963 78 
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COMPARATIVE TABLES. 



The figures in the first of the following tables, by comparing 
one county with another, show some interesting facts in regard 
to length of school term, per cent, of children of school age en- 
rolled, per cent, of children enrolled in daily attendance, the 
average number of days each pupil enrolled in either the graded 
or the ungraded schools was in school, and in regard to the 
average wages of male and of female teachers. The table also 
shows the cost per pupil for tuition, or teachers' wages; for 
amount raised by state and local taxation; and for total ex- 
penditures; the cost per pupil being shown under each head on 
the basis of the number of persons ot school age, number en- 
rolled, and number in daily attendance. It further shows the 
cost per pupil for teachers' wages each ^ay, and the amount 
raised by state and local taxation on each f 100 of the taxable 
property in the State, as adjusted by the State Board of 
Equalization. 

A better comprehension of the figures in this table may be 
had by remembering the following suggestions: A county may 
have a low per cent, in column 3, showing the per cent, of the 
children of school age enrolled in school, and yet, in column 4, 
showing the per cent, of the children enrolled who were in daily 
attendance, and in column 7, showing the number of days each 
pupil enrolled was in school, it may be far above the average. 
The condition of education in any county can not be judged 
alone by the figures in any one column, for by themselves they 
may be very misleading. Jb'or example, only 46.8 per cent, of 
the children of school age in Cook county were enrolled in the 
public schools, that being the lowest per cent, shown by any 
county in the State, in column 3. But the per cent of pupils 
enrolled during the year in daily attendance, shown by that 
county in column 4, was far above the average of the counties 
in the State; and the number of days which each pupil attended 
school, column 7, was 147.3, only one other county attaining 
142 days, while the average for the State was 114.7. 

In column 1 is shown the average term of school, and in col- 
ums 10 to 21 is shown the cost per pupil based on the census, 
enrollment, etc. While the figures in this column for some covsjafc^ 
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may be low, it would not be just to infer that the people of 
that county are indiflerent about their schools, without seeing^ 
in column 23 the rate at which they are taxing themselves to 
support public education. 

By the second table, a very accurate conception of the growth 
of the school system of the State for the last thirty-nine years 
can be had, as the statistics show the condition of the schools 
in many respects at intervals of five years from 1855 to 1880 ; 
and at shorter intervals since. The statistics for 1855 are so 
incomplete as to be almost valueless for comparison. 
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STATE CERTIFICATES. 



It has been my constant care to induce a greater number of 
the teachers of the State to enter the examination for State 
<3ertificates, both by concentration of the work and by giving 
wider publicity to the announcements for the examination. 1 
feel that by increasing the number of men and women who 
hold the diploma of this department, a nucleus of professional 
teachers will be formed, around which the greaterbody of teachers 
may cluster. Many school boards, too, require of their super- 
intendents and high school principals the possession of a State 
-certificate. This is a step in the right direction. While I admit 
that the mere possession of a State certificate, in itself is not a 
perfect guarantee of success— the holding of a medical diploma 
does not insure a skillful practitioner— yet the fact that the aims of 
a teacher are so high as to make him compete for the highest 
honor that can be bestowed upon him in Illinois, insures high 
scholarship and an earnestness of purpose in those who success- 
fully pass the State examination. 

Some changes for the better which are under advisement, but 
which, at this writing, are not yet ripe, will be transmitted to 
my successor in office for guidance and ultimate approval. 

The State certificates which were granted during 1893 and 
1894 are the following: 

LIFE CERTIFICATES. 
ExA.MiNA.TiON— Held Aufirust 8. 9, 10 and 11. 1893. 
At OhioafiTp: 



unioagp: 

J. SC. Heat, date of certificate August 11 . 



1893. 



At Galesburg: 

Emmett W. Blackhurst, date of certificate August 11, 1893. 



EXA.MINATION— Held August 7, 8, 9 and 10. 1894. 



At Effingham: 
anes H. 



Oharles H. Andrews, date of certificate August 18, 1894. 

J. H. Meneely. 



» • • • 4 • 



At Normal: 

Thomas O. Moore, date of certificate August 18, 1894. 

Jesse L. Smith. 



< < f < t * 



At Springfield: 

Alyin D. Snyder, date of certificate August 18. 1894, 



PIVE-YBAH CERTIFICATES. 

At ChlcMCO: _„ 

CbrlBtapber J. Byrne, date of certlflcate AnsoBtll, BO. 

At Ff export; 

Charles A. Alden. date oloertUlaaie AusnstU, 1891. 

At Galesbnrg? 

Andrew W.Eyan. date of certlfloatB Ausast tl, 1B93. 

At Normal: 

Benson BIIHnffhnrat, date of certificate ADBUstll. 1B9S. 

Thomas O. Moore. " •" 

NeleonD. PIKh, ■' " 

At Sprlot^etil: 

AlrlnT). Bnyder, dateofoertifloate AugaBt II, I3S3. 

Bltfhatd E. Selby, ■" " 

EziuiniTioii— Held AiutUBt T, 9, 9 and ID, 1B9I. 

At EfflDdham; 

Marlon N. Beeman, date ol aertlflcate AuEiut IB. ISM. 

Aoanlaa P. Johnion, " " 

At Freeport: 

aeoma A. CbaBe, date ol cerUfioate. AnsuBtlS, ISM, 

Edwin 8. ComhB, " " 

luaEtder, " " 

Freedom E. Hobart, " " 

At Normal: 

F. D. Bowdltoh, dateotoertlSoate Augnst 18,1891. 

Barney F. Parr, " '■ " 

At Sprlusaeld: 

JohDU. lUrtln. dateotoerttfloate ADRQatlS, ISM. 

On recommendation of the Faculty of the Southern Illinois 
Normal University, five-year certificates were issued to the fol- 
lowing i^raduates of that institution: 

Barab L. OurtiH, date_ot ceitltlqate JaneU.ll 

Mary E. Hubbard,' " " \]l]]V.l'i'iV.[VM\V."'.\"]l"\\\"'" 

Surah A. Llneenlelter, 

UaryE.SoDi{Bi. " " 

Sarah J. Whrttenbere, " " 

MyrtiB r. WoodHon, " " 



BohartE. Be^o, 
Otto J. Eude, 
Cbarles L. Stout, 

To graduates of the Illinois State Normal University: 

date pi certJflcate. June 9 

Nettie S'Dali'ir 
Juda E. Davi6. 
Mareretta Hart. 
Mrs. Carrie P. HBrndoc 
Lizzie I. Hilton, 
Oeorsla J, Kimball, 
Hareaerlte MoElroy. 
BarBb C. Parker. 
Edith S. Patten, 
Mary Weber, 
Minnie B. W hi taker. 
Mrs. Eate White, 
MaryL. Wiloos, 
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Jennie B. Wright, date of oertifloate June22,1893. 

Archibald J. Alcorn, " " 

Edward 0. Backer. " " 

Herman T. Backer. *• '• 

Joseph A. Dixon. " ** 

William B. EUiott. " " 

George H. Gaston. " " 

William L. Goble. " " 

Walter S. Goode. . " *' 

Paul E. Brabow. " " 

James A.Hodge. " •* 

WamnJones, " •* 

JohnK Merker. " ** 

John D. Murphy. " " 

William B. Pierce. " " 

William D. Scott, " •* 

Herbert 0. Waddle. .... 
William S. Wallace. 
Heury D. Willard. 



.... . . 
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Total number of life certificates granted in 1893-94: 

To gentlemen 7 

Five-year certificates on examination : 

To ladies !• 

To gentlemen 1&. 

Total 17 

Five-year certificates to graduates of the Southern lUinoia- 
Normal University, on recommendation of the Faculty : 

To ladies T 

To gentlemen 10- 

Total IT 

To graduates of the State Normal University on recommenda- 
tion of the Faculty : 

To ladies IT 

To gentlemen 18 

Total 35 

The record of life certificates stands now as follows: 

Issued by Newton Bateman. 1861-62. 1865-74 193 

John P. Brooks. 1863-64 22^ 

Samuel M. Etter. 1875-78 117 

James P. Blade, 1879-82 59 

Henry Raab, 1888-86 65 

Richard Edwards. 1887-90 62 

Henry Raab, 1891-94 12^ 

Total 620 

The record of five-year certificates is as follows: 

Issued by Richard Edwards, 1889-90, on examination 6- 

To graduates of normal uniyereities 164 

Issued by Henry Raab. 1891-94. on examination 17 

To graduates of normal universities 158 

Total 335 

By legislative enactment of the General Assembly of 1893, the 
practice of granting five-year certificates on graduation fro\x\ tXsa 
normal universities was discontinued. 
-D P. L 



REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE STATE 

OF ILLINOIS. 



MEMBERS AND ORGANIZATION OF THE BOARD. 

Members. 

IWriLLlAM H. GREEN 1897 Cairo. 

E. A. GASTMAN 1897 Decatur. 

"E. R. E. KIMBRODGH 1897 DanvUle. 

€HARKE8 L. OAPEN 1897 Bloominffton. 

EDWARD DOOCY 1897 Plttsfleld. 

ELLA P. YOUNG 1896 ChioaffO. 

MATTHEW BRADY 1896 Ohloa«o. 

LYONKARR 1896 Eureka. 

P. R. WALKER 1896 Rockford. 

CHARLES L PARKER 1899 Chicago. 

FORREST P. COOK 1899 GalesburiT. 

B. M. PLAIN 1899 Aurora. 

CLINTON ROSETTE 1899 DeEalb. 

J. L. DAILY 1899 Macomb. 

HENRY RAAB iez officio) 1895 Bprlngileld. 



Officers of the Board. 

^WILLIAM H. GREEN President. 

HENRY RAAB Secretary. 

PRANK D. MARQUIS Treasurer 



Standing Committees. 

"Auditing: and Finance Doooy, Capen. 

Buildings and Grounds Capen, Karr, Gaetman. 

Text Books and Course of Instruction Raab, Young, Eimbrough. 

Teachers and Salaries Walker, Parker. Karr. 

Training School Gastman, Parker. Rosette. 

Museum of Natural History and Libraries Brady. Bally, Karr. 

The President of the University is ex officio a member of each of these committees. 
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During the past two years, the State Normal University has progressed 
both in its scope of usefulness by virtue of increased attendance and 
greater facilities for the education of teachers, and the wider and more 
liberal range of instruction afforded to the students. It is with just 
pride that the State Board of Education can point to these results, and its 
members congratulate the State upon the possession of such an institu- 
tion. For, if the free schools of the State are ever to do systematic, 
thorough and eflBcient work, it can be brought about only by good State 
institutions. The growing wants of our great commonwealth require insti- 
tutions in which research and comparison, wise experiment and solidity take 
the place of self-complacent "chauvinism" and routine, of self-laudation and 
admiration over our ach evements; of sensationalism on the one hand and 
stagnation on the other. That the Normal University is steering clear of these 
last named evils is the merit of its President and an able Faculty, con- 
stantly recruited from all sources, irrespective of political and social pro- 
clivities. No educational institution can prosper when it is made sub- 
servient to partisan ends, be they of a political or religious or even a 
social nature. Science and its propagation must forever be free. 

Besides being a school of instruction, the Normal University should be 
an academy for the investigation of principles and methods, in the same 
sense as the experiment station is to the agricultural college, the dissect- 
ing room and the clinics are to the medical school. The theories which 
have been elucidated in the normal department should be am)lied prac- 
tically and tested in the model school and training classes. Thus, when 
the truth is established and tested, the normal school can give the rule 
to the schools of the State, so that systematic work in teaching may 
be the outcome. 

The establishment of a shorter course in pedagogics during May and 
June — a teachers' institute under the- auspices of the Normal Faculty — 
with the liberal use of the laboratories and library by the students; the 
two years' course for the graduates of accredited high schools, are some 
features of advancement which do honor to the Institution. An harmoni- 
ous cooperation between the President and the Faculty on the one side, 
and the students on the other, characterize the work of the past school 
year. 

Professor Thomas Metcalf, who almost from the beginning served as 
training master of the Institution, tendered his resignation at the end of the 
school year, to enjoy the peace and tranquility of the remainder of his days. 
A model schoolman, such as he, may look with pride upon a life well spent 
in the service of humanity, loved and revered by the hundreds of students 
whose good fortune it wrs to listen to his instruction. In recognition of 
his faithful services, the Board of Educatiun conferred on him the title 
of "Professor Emeritus" and caused his name to be printed next to that of 
the President in the catalogue. 

The report of the President, Dr. John W. Cook, will furnish the Gen- 
eral Assembly all needed information concerning the University, its devel- 
opments and its wants. A liberal support of this noble Institution is re- 
spectfully asked. 

For the State Board of Education, 

Henry Kaab, 

Secretary. 
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ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 



Hon, Henry Baab, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

JSir:— In accordance with your request, I present herewith the regular 
biennial report of the Illinois State Normal University. 

ATTENDANCE FOR 1892-3. 

During the year the enrollment in the Normal Department included 646 
different persons. Of these, 447 were women and 199 were men. The total 
enrollment in the Model School was 574, making the grand total 1,220; 
38 names were counted twice, hence there were 1,182 different persons in 
the institution during the year. 

In the Normal Department the following counties were represented: 

Adams. 

Alexander, 

Boone, 

Brown, 

Bureau, 

Oalhoun, 

OarroU, 

8aBs. 
hampaign, 
GhrlBtian, 
Clark. 
Clinton, 
Coles, 
Cook. 
Crawford. 
DeEalb, 
DeWitt, 
Douglas, 
DuPage, 
Edgar. 
Edwards. 
Effingham. 
Fayette. 
Ford, 
Franklin. 
Fulton. 
Gallatin, 
Greene. 
Grundy, 
Hamilton, 
Hancock. 

It will thus be seen that all of the counties of the State except twelve, 
were represented at some time in the year. This is the largest number of 
counties ever represented in any one year in this institution. 



Henderson. 
Henry. 


Morgan, 
Moultrie, 


Iroquois. 


Peoria, 


Jasper. 
JefPerson. 


Perry. 


Jersey, 


PiHti. 


JoDtvlesB, 


Pike, 


Kane. 


Pope, 


Kankakee. 


Putnam, 


Kendall. 


Randolph. 


Knox. 


Richland. 


Lake. 


Rock Island, 


LaBalle. 


8aneamon, 


Lawrence. 


Schuyler, 


Lee, 
Livingston, 


Scott. 


hhelby. 


Logan. 
McBonough, 


stark, 


St. Clair. 


MoHenry. 


Stephensom. 


McLean. 


Tacewell, 


Macon. 
Macoupin. 


Union, 
Vermilion. 


MadlRon. 


Warren, 


Marion. 


Washington. 


Marshall. 


Wayne, 
Wh teside. 


Mason. 


Menard. 


Wil, 


Mercer. 


Winnebago. 
Woodford. 


Monroe. 


Montgomery. 


Total. 90. 



ATTENDANCE FOR 1893-4. 

The enrollment for this year included 620 different persons in the Normal 

Department; 409 of these were women and 211 of them were men. It is 

thus seen that the number of gentlemen seems to be quite materially in- 

creasiog. This is a highly encouraging sign. T\i^ ^xixovim^\it» In. the Model 
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Department was 550, making the grand total of 1,170; 60 names are counted 
■twice, hence the whole number of diflerent students was 1,110. 

The following counties were represented in the Normal Department dur- 
ing this year: 



Adams, 

Alexander, 

Boone, 

Browo. 

Bureau, 

Oarroll, 

Cass, 

Ghampalfirn* 

Ohristian. 

OlariL. 

Clay. 

Clinton, 

Coles. 

Cook, 

Crawford. 

Cumberland. 

DeR»lb. 

DeWltt. 

Doufirlas. 

DuPage, 

Edgar, 

Edwards. 

Ford, 

Franklin, 

Fulton, 

•Gallatin, 

Oreene. 

Orundy, 

Hamilton. 

Hancock. 



Henderson. 

Henry. 

Iroquois. 

Jasper, 

JeJTerson, 

Jersey. 

JoDaviesB. 

Kane. 

Kankakee. 

Kendall, 

Knox, 

Lake, 

LaBalle, 

Lee, 

LivinfiTSton, 

Loiiran. 

Macon, 

Macoupin, 

Madison, 

Marion. 

Marshall. 

Mason, 

McDonoufirh, 

MoHenry, 

McLean, 

Mercer, 

Monroe, 

Monteromery, 

Morgan, 



Moultrie, 
Ogle, 
Peoria, 
Perry. 
Piatt. 
Pike. 
Pope. 
Putnam, 
Randolph. 
Bichlamd. 
Bock Island, 
Bangamon, 
Schuyler, 
Scott, 
Shelby, 
Stark. 
St. Olair. 
Stephenson, 
Tazewell. 
Union, 
Vermilion, 
Warren, 
Washington. 
Wayne, 
Whiteside. 
Will, 

Winnebago, 
Woodford. 
Total. 87. 



The faculty for 1892-3 was as follows: 

John W. Cook, A. M., LL. D., President, Professor of Mental Science 
and Didactics. 

Thomas Metcalf, A. M., Principal Training Teacher. 

Henry McCormick, Ph. D., Vice President and Professor of History and 
Oeography. 

Buel P. Col ton, A. M., Professor of Natural Sciences. 

David Felmley, A. B., Professor of Mathematics. 

R. R. Reeder, Professor of Reading. 

Charles A. McMurry, Ph. D., Training Teacher, Intermediate and Pri- 
mary Grades. 

J. Rose Colby, Ph. D., Preceptress and Professor of Literature. 

Mary Hartman, A. M., Assistant in Mathematics. 

Eva Wilkins, Assistant in History and Geography. 

Adella M. O. Hanna, A. M,. Teacher of English Grammar. 

Clarissa E. Ela, Teacher of Drawing. 

Amelia F. Lucas, Assistant in Reading, and Teacher of Gymnastics. 

Arthur O. Norton, Assistant in Natural Sciences. 

Mary M. Husted, Lida P. McMurry, Assistant Training Teachers, Pri- 
mary Grades. 

O. L. Manchester, A. M., Principal of High School. 

Jacob A. Bohrer, A. B., Mary R. Potter, A. B., Assistants in High 
School. 

Swen F. Parsons, Principal of Grammar School. 

Elmer W. Cavins, Teacher of Pennmanship and Orthography. 

Ange. V. Milner, Librarian. 

The faculty for 1893-4 was the same with the following exceptions: 

R. ft. Reeder resigned at the end of the laW teim ^x^^ \^^^ ^\3.^;aj,^^^^^\s^ 
•C. C. Ysfl Liew. Mary M, Husted resigned 3\xxie 'ift. 
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BSSIGKATIOKS. 



With the close of the year 1893-4, Professor Metcalf, who entered the 
Faculty in 1892, after a continuous service of 32 years, tendered his resig- 
nation. With the exception of two brief absences aggregating four or five 
months, he has been here to discharge his daily duties for the thirty-two 
years intervening between that time and this. 

On a Monday morning in 1842, a lad of sixteen was hoeing corn in the 
little hamlet of Wrentham, Mass. The young woman who was employed 
as teacher of the village school had gone to her home the preceding Satur- 
day and had not returned to resume her duties. "Thomas," said the young 
man's father, '*do you think you can keep the children quiet until the 
teacher returns?" '*I do, father," was the reply. "Very well, put on your 
shoes and stockings and let us see what you can do." This was Professor 
Metcalf's introduction to the work to which he was to give his life. The 
teacher did not return, and he succeeded to the position and to the munifi- 
cent salary of $3 a week. After teaching district schools for four years, 
spending three terms in the Wrentham Academy, and one year in the 
Bridge water Normal School, he was elected sub-master of the Warren 
school in Charlestown, Mass., at a salary of ^700. Two years later he be- 
came principal of the West Koxbury Grammar School at a salary of $800, 
which was finally increased to $1,100. In 1857 he came to a position in 
the St. Louis High School, where he remained until September, 1862, act* 
ing as principal of the combined High and City Normal School during 
the last five months of his residence there. He declined to continue in 
that position on account of the unfavorable climate, and came here at a 
salary of some $500 less than he would have received there. 

After fifty-two years of work in the school room he feels that he is en- 
titled to relief from the pressing cares of his laborious position. 

I cannot attempt to express what, in my opinion, Professor Metcalf ha& 
been to this school and to the young people who have come under his in- 
fluence. Let us trust that the warm sense of gratitude felt by thosie who 
have enjoyed the rare privilege of being his pupils, may, in some way, 
compensate him for his countless sacrifices in their behalf. 

Recognizing the long services of Professor Metcalf, and deeply con- 
scious of our loss on account of his resignation, the Board of Education 
unanimously adopted the following resolution; 

^^Resolved, That in recognition of the long, faithful and eminent services 
of Thomas Metcalf, A. M., whose resignation as principal training teacher 
of the University is accepted by the Board with great regret, it Is hereby 
voted that hereafter during his lifetime he sustain to the institution the 
relation of professor emeritus, and that his name appear as such ux)oq our 
records and catalogues immediately below that of the President." 

Several other changes have occurred since my last report, the most sig- 
nificant being the resignation of Professor R. R. Reedcr, which was ac- 
cepted by the Board at the close of the fall term of 1893-4. Professor 
Reeder had been connected with the institution for more than ten years. 
He had become widely known as a most successful institute conductor, 
and had won no little reputation on account of his skill as a teacher in 
the normal school. Having received a highly flattering offer from an 
eastern manufacturing corporation he determined, after much delibera- 
tion, to retire from the profession of teaching. His decision was a matter 
of sincere regret to the Board of Education, the Faculty and the school 
people generally of the State. • When the time shall arrive that the schools 
may compete successfully with the great industrial enterprises for the 
services of men of marked ability, our systems of popular education will 
not be obliged to mourn the loss of some of their most successful em 
ploy^s upon pecuniary grounds. 

Professor Reeder was succeeded by Dr. C. C. YanLlew, who came to us 
from the State Normal School at St. Cloud, Minn. He received the degree 



of Ph.D. from the University of Jena, after a course of three years de- 
voted especially to pedajjogics. His work in the practice school of that 
university under the supervision of the eminent Dr. Rein, in addition to 
his regular university course, especially fitted him for the work which we 
are attempting to do. 

TRAINING SCHOOL. 

The Training School is the point toward which all of the work of the 
Normal Department is directed. The utility of the latter is measured by 
the results which appear when our pupils are put in charge of classes of 
children. Few normal schools have utilized their practice departments to 
the extent that we have. The average graduate spends fifty weeks in the 
actual work of class Instruction. From inquiries made respecting the 
more prominent state normal schools in this country, I find that in some 
of them the term of practice work is as low as eight weeks, while it. 
rarely exceeds twenty. 

But this is only one of the ways in which this department is utilized^ 
As early as the second term, classes of children are used by the teachers^ 
of the Sormal Department in illustrating their work to the normal pupils^. 
and this method of illustration is continued through the third term, and 
is largely employed during the third year in our illustrative work with the 
senior class. Normal instructors conduct recitations with classes of chil- 
dren for the verification of theory or for the illustration of method. Dr. 
VanLiew spent an hour a day for a considerable part of the last term 
with a fifth-year class. When I was teacher of mathematics I devoted a 
generous share of my time daily for nearly two years in working with 
children of the first and second grades in order that I might rigidly test. 
my theories respecting primary methods in number. 

The work is not peculiar to the two normal teachers mentioned; others; 
have done similar work, while our training teachers are almost daily occu- 
pied for some portion of their time in actual class instruction. 

In this way we have endeavored to avoid the dangerous and fascinating: 
error of being too theoretical. There is no theory elaborated in the Nor- 
mal Department that is not put to the crucial test of actual trial in the: 
Training School. 

At the recent meeting of the Board of Educntion, Dr. Charles McMurry,. 
who for the last two years has had charge of the training work in the 
first six years, was appointed principal of the Training Department. 
This event marked an epoch in the history of our Training School. 
Heretofore it has lacked unity somewhat, as Professor Metcalf was obliged 
to confine his attention almost entirely to the work in the grammar 
grades. Dr. McMurry will be aided by three trained assistants and by four 
additional persons who spend a small portion of their time pursuing 
studies in the Normal Department and the rest of the time in charge of 
the children in the first six grades. By this new arrangement we look for 
increased efficiency in the work of our Training School. 



NEW FEATURES. 

At the December meeting of the Board in 1893, two recommendations^ 
were made which were unanimously adopted. The first looked toward the 
organization of a two-years' course in the Normal Department for grad- 
uates of certain high schools of a superior grade offering four-year 
courses. High schools were solicited to submit their courses of study and any 
additional facts that would enable us to pass reasonably accurate judgments- 
upon their work. Quite a large number responded very promptly. Fifty- 
four schools were put upon our accredited list, and their graduates will 
be admitted upon their diplomas and given two years of instruction and 
practice. The work which may be regarded as strictly professional covers* 
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161 hours, which is equivalent to a little more than four hours' work 
every day for a year. It includes pedagogy, psychology and practice work 
In the Model School. The remainder of the time for the two years is 
occupied in examination of the subjects of instruction, the course includ- 
ing common branches and a higher English course. Quite a number of 
persons have indicated their intention to enter ui)on this work at the be- 
ginning of the year 1894-5. 

This movement looks toward the elevation of our standard of scholar- 
ship and toward the organization of pedagogical courses for persons who 
have had secondary and higher education. 

The second recommendation looked toward the holding of a teachers' 
institue in connection with our regular work, near the close of the 
school year. Under the authority of the Board of Education the teachers 
of the State were invited to avail themselves of the facilities of the insti- 
tution. The session began May 28th, and closed on Friday, June 15th. 

The extra labor involved was cheerfully assumed by the teachers of the 
institution. We were highly gratified by the unexpectedly large attend- 
ance and, also, by the maturity and high character of our visitors. In 
addition to the regular work which was freely examined, the following 
<50urses of lectures were offered: History below the High School, Professor 
McCormick; Science in Lower Grades, Professor Colton; Methods in "Num- 
ber, and Hints on General Management, Professor Felmley; Talks on 
Herbart, Dr. VanLiew; Literature in Lower Grades, Dr. McMurry: Litera- 
ture for High Schools, Miss Colby; Practical Grammar, Miss Hanna; Hints 
from a Training Teacher's Note Book, Professor Metcalf; Talks About 
Libraries, Miss Milner; Work in Drawing, Miss Ela; Physical Culture in 
connection with Reading Work, Miss Lucas; Methods in Latin, Professor 
Manchester; Penmanship, Mr. Cavins; one course on the Feelings and the 
Will, and another on the History of Education, by myself. 

Fifteen round table conferences were held and were led by Professors 
Colton, McCormick, VanLiew and McMurry. 

Many of the members spent a large part of their time in the training 
school, which was crowded with visitors from the beginning of the session 
to the close. 

The Institute effected an organization of its own, with Principal W. S. 
Gray, of Adams county, as President, and held frequent meetings for the 
discussion of various phases of school work. The total enrollment was 
one hundred and sixty-one, forty-two counties and one other State being rep- 
resented. 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, The Illinois State Normal University has kindly opened its 
doors to the teachers of the State for a three weeks' institute free of 
charge, and, 

Whereas, The members of the Faculty of the Illinois State Normal 
University, have so arranged their class work and lectures that the mem- 
bers of the institute might receive the greatest degree of benefit; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we express our high appreciation of the advantages offered 
by this institute for professional Improvement both in the course of lec- 
tures and in observing the work of the Normal and of the Model School. 

Eesolved, That we extend our sincere thanks to the President and ^to the 
other members of the Faculty, for the extra work taken upon themselves 
in our behalf, and for the kindly manner in which they have endeavored 
to make the Institute both pleasant and profitable to us. 

Resolvedf That we earnestly desire to see this institute become per- 
manent, affording to the teachers of the State from year to year, oppor- 
tunities not afforded elsewhere. 
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Eesolved, That a copy of these resolutions be presented to the Faculty of 
the I. S. N. U., and that copies be given to the press. 

Marietta Nbbl, 
B. F. McClelland, 
A. D. Snyder, 

Committee, 

Adopted by the members of the Institute at the I. S. N. U., June 12, 
1894. 

W. S. Gray, 

Chairman, 

A statement of the influence of the institution would be incomplete if 
it omitted 

the outside work of several of the teachers. 

During the months of July and August of the present year, several of 
our instructors have been engaged in the Institutes of the State. Professor 
McCormick devoted nine of the eleven weeks of his vacation to this very 
trying but highly useful employment. Professor Colton, Professor Felmley, 
Dr. McMurry, Dr. VanLiew and Mrs. McMurry have been engaged in 
similar work. It has been my privilege also to visit several of the insti- 
tutes. The amount of work of this kind performed by our faculty is very 
considerable and must have a material influence for good. It is probable 
that no less than 2,500 persons have been reached for a longer or shorter 
period by this extension work oi the Normal School during the present 
summer. 

While considering the work done by our teachers in summer institutes, 
the reflection arises thnt they could be utilized in many ways by the 
teachers of the State during the school year. University extension is at- 
tracting wide attention on every hand, and many localities are availing 
themselves of the facilities which the higher institutions of learning are 
bringing to their doors at very small expense. Similar work can be or- 
ganized and successfully carried out in pedagogy. Groups of teachers who 
are near each other can form classes for the purpose of studying certain 
phases of our educational problem, and can have the advantage of some 
one of the Normal instructors on Friday evenings and Saturdays at an 
expense that would be insignificant. Centers of this character might be 
established in various parts of the State, and might receive guidance and 
impulse from instructors in our two State Normal Schools. No observer 
of the times can fail to note the growing interest in professional training 
for teachers, and a scheme such as I have suggested could be made to 
contribute in no small degree to the development of a professional spirit 
among those who may not be able to attend the technical schools. I 
think that we could promise sufficient assistance to at least twenty such 
centers if they were not so remote from our locality as to be reached 
with difficulty. 

BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 

Through the generosity of the last General Assembly, whose appropria- 
tion for our current expenses exceeded that of any previous legislature, 
we have been able to put our main building into excellent condition. The 
unsightly board fence, which so seriously disfigured our beautiful campus, 
has been replaced by an iron fence of simple design. We have been able 
to begin a systematic beautiflcation of our grounds by removing many of 
the trees that were crowding each other to their great detriment, by 
trimming up others, and by keeping the grounds in a much better con- 
dition. The main building has been much improved in appearance by a 
generous use of paint, and our whole plant is in a fair working condition. 
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THE LIBRARY. 



Our library now contains about 6,000 volumes. It is very generally used 
by the students, the circulation for the year just closing amounting to 
nearly 25,000 volumes. This is exclusive of the work done in the reading- 
rooms. While our library is quite small, and is not growing very rapidly, 
it is, in the main, well chosen, and the additions are suggested by the 
problems that naturally arise in our work. It is well supplied with cur- 
rent periodical literature and is strongest along the lines of pedagogy, as 
would naturally be expected in a Normal School. 

DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATIONAL THEORY. 

The recent unprecedented multiplication of pedagogical magazines and 
books is an indication of the degree of interest that has been awakened 
in educational theory. A movement that looks toward the formulation 
of something like a systematic pedagogy cannot fail to attract the atten- 
tion and sympathy of all who are especially interested in elementary edu- 
cation. In common with many others, we are working toward that end. 

From the revival of learning until comparatively recent times the course 
of study received the attention of the educator quite to the exclusion of 
the laws of mind growth. Under the influence of certain educational re- 
formers the pendulum swung to the other end of the arc, and method 
was exalted to the comparative neglect of the course of study. Modern 
educational theory is disposed to hold with Dr. Rein that the dogma of 
formal education must be abandoned. In consequence of this view the 
subjects of instruction are undergoing a rigorous examination and read- 
justment in the light of pedagogical doctrine. The new movement is 
happily freed from the one-sided ness of each of its predecessors in that 
it includes them both and attempts to unite them in a higher unity. 

We are hoping to contribute something of worth toward the solution of 
the most momentous and difflcult of problems— the economical and rational 
education of the young. In no department of human activity is there 
greater waste of time and energy, and in no field are empirical methods 
more commonly employed. All agencies that aid in the development of a 
systematic body of educational doctrine that will really aid in the guid- 
ance of the teachers of the youth of the country deserve the recognition 
and assistance of a public that is vitally interested in the results of their 
efforts. 

MORE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

I cannot close this brief report without the expression of an intense 
conviction that the great need of our schools is a large increase in the 
number of teachers' seminaries. That there is an awakened sentimeht 
favorable to such institutions cannot be denied. While other states are 
marching along In this particular we are remaining stationary. New York 
is now supplementing the work of her twelve normal schools by assisting 
by public grants in the support of more than 100 training classes in con- 
nection with high schools or higher institutions of learning. The new 
Impulse which has added four state normal schools to the five already 
existing in Massachusetts is a striking proof of the public faith in the 
professional preparation of teachers in that historic commonwealth. Wis- 
consis is perhaps outstripping all the rest of the States, when her XK)pula- 
tion is considered. Why shall Illinois be content to remain indifferent to 
this great interest? Your own championship of normal schools has con- 
tributed greatly to the rectification of public sentiment. But teachers, the 
public generally, and especially members of the General Assembly should 
take the matter in hand. There is ^reat and immediate need of a normal 
school in northern Illinois which shall be equal in its capacity and equip- 
ment to each of the two already existing. Following the leadership of 
New York, our General Assembly should provide for assistance, out of the 
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public funds, in the support of a large number of training classes in con- 
nection with public High Schools. Although the County Normal School 
act is still in force, very few counties will be found that are willing to 
undertake the exclusive support of a teachers' seminary of any consider- 
able size. But with even small assistance from the State, many communi- 
ties could be induced to make the experiment. The avidity with which 
normal school students are employed by boards of education explains the 
small size of our graduating classes. Pupils who have had one year's 
training find so many opportunities for employment that the large majority 
are induced to leave school long before the completion of the entire 
course. Let us indulge the hope that the earnest eftorts in the direction 
of the establishment of additional normal schools which have so strongly 
characterized your two administrations may result in something of prac- 
tical value to the schools of this noble State. 

Respectfully submitted, 

John W. Cook, President, 
Normal, III., September 14, 1894. 



Financial Report of Illinois State Normal University for the two 
years ending June 80, 1898, and June 80, 1894, 



Beoeipts. 



1892-3. 



1893-4. 



Balance on hand Julyl 

Appropriation for current expenies 

Oommittee on BuUdln^rs and Grounds (returned), 

Bent of land 

Sale of Bloomington lots 

Sale of old fence , 

Sale of old furniture 

Tuition froinMody School.' .V/.*.V..'.V.' *.*.*.'.'.*.*.*.*.*. .J 
Balance due Treasurer July 1, 1894 



EZPENDITUBril. 



Abstract of title 

Advertislni: 

Architect's fees 

Carpets 

Contingent fund 

Diplomas w>. 

Pry closets in practice building:... 

Electric wirixig and fixtures 

Expenses of Board of Education. 

Fence around campus (iron) 

Fuel 



Furniture 

liabor 

Laboratories 

Lawyers' fees 

Library 

Printing and stationery 
Beal estate redemption. 

Bepairs 

Salaries 

Supplies 

Telephone 

Wallts (brick) 



S4,462 02 
27.493 66 



810 00 
150 00 



91 00 
'i6i8i6'46 



S42.822 98 



1153 00 
250 00 
201 35 
700 #0 
85 00 
350 00 
278 00 
800 65 



246 25 
300 00 
120 45 
500 00 
S9S95 
400 00 
185 00 



6.453 42 

81.575 01 

268 43 

60 00 



S42.815 51 



87 47 

31.493 56 

930 

408 01 

625 00 

50 60 

11 76 

6 61 

8.934 65 

200 12 



841.745 67 



84 00 
76 00 
50 00 



1.100 Of 



277 26 
1.776 71 
1.061 14 



884 96 

500 00 

25 00 

600 00 

689 06 

19 80 

1.356 81 

33.618 65 



60 00 
143 80 



$41,745 67 
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SOME PRINCIPLES OF ILLINOIS SCHOOL LAW. 



For the Eighteenth Biennial Report, J. D. Benedict, the as- 
sistant of State Superintendent Edwards, compiled the princi- 
ples which were then of most frequent application in settling 
the questions of school administration that came before the 
Department. In order to bring such principles within easy ac- 
cess of many who, otherwise, might not observe them, they are 
given here with such amendment as time and circumstances re- 
quire, by my assistant, James Kirk. 

APPEALS. 

When petitions are presented for the formation of school dis- 
tricts out of territory belonging to several townships, each board 
of trustees must act on the petition. If one board refuses to 

frant it, the petitioners may appeal from the auction of that 
oard. An appeal must be taken from each board that refuses 
to grant the petition. 

Pending an appeal, the children of parents residing in the de- 
tached territory may attend school in the district to which they 
have been annexed by the trustees. 

The failure of the township treasurer to send all the papers in 
the case, which the law directs him to send to the county super- 
intendent of schools, in the time specified, does not defeat the 
appeal. The trustees or the county superintendent, on hearing 
of such neglect, should order that the papers be forwarded. 
Bateman's Decisions revised by Pillsbury, page 86. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS— POWERS AND DUTIES. 

To be eligible to the office of school director, a person, either 
male or female, must be at least twenty-one years of age, able 
to read and write in the English language, a resident of the 
district; and such person must have resided in this State at least 
one vear. 

The law declares that no person is eligible to the office of 

school director and township trustee at the same time; but, if a 

school director is elected to the office of township trustee, he 

may resign his directorship and 9,s8ume the duties of the other 

ofBce. 
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A director can not delegate to another person the power to 
act as director. 

When a school director moves out of the district, and is no 
longer a legal resident of it, he Vacates the office of director^ 
and the remaining members of the board, without delay, should 
call an election to fill the vacancy. 

A bookseller may be elected as a school director, or as a mem- 
ber of a board of education; but, when he is elected, and accepts 
the office, and while he remains in such office, he can not, law- 
fully, sell school books or apparatus to pupils of his district. 
Both the Constitution and the statutes of this State forbid any 
school officer to be interestjed in the sale of any books or ap- 
paratus to be used in the schools with which he is connected. 

When the president of the board refuses to act as president, 
the other members may elect a presiding officer. 

When two directors resign, the remaining director, legally, can 
call an election to fill vacancy, and it is his duty to do so. 

The law provides that directors shall be the judges of district 
elections. Therefore, it is legal for a director to serve as judge, 
although he may be a candidate for re-election. 

The law requires that all official business of the school distri(*.t 
shall be transacted at a meeting of the board of directors. 
When board meetings are called, €ill members should receive due 
notice thereof. 

Prior to the April election, a board of directors can not em- 
ploy a teacher for a time extending beyond the end of the cur- 
rent school year. 

Boards of directors have no right to build an addition to a 
school house without a vote of the people. 

A board of directors does not have the right to purchase, 
build or move a school house without a vote of the people. It 
is necessary, therefore, to vote on the proposition to build, be- 
fore directors can lawfully appropriate funds for building pur- 
poses. 

The board of directors can not, without a special agreement 
to that effect, legally compel a teacher to dismiss school for any 
period of time and to lose that time. 

When school is dismissed by order of the district board, on 
account of contagious disease or other cause, the teacher is not 
required to lose the time, provided he holds himself in readiness 
during such vacation to perform his duties as teacher. 

A board of directors has the right to determine what branches 
shall be taught in its schools. It can not, however, require 
teachers to teach branches not mentioned in the law, unless 
such branches are designated at the time the contract is made 
with the teacher. 
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A board of directors, in making a contract with a teacher, 
should not require such teacher to forfeit his right to attend 
institutes held under the direction of the county superintendent. 
The law plainly provides that it is the duty of school directors 
to allow teachers to dismiss their schools on institute days, 
provided that not more than five such days shall be so taken 
during the year, and not more than three during any one term. 

The control and supervision of the school house is given to 
the board of directors, and the board may grant the temporary 
use of it, when such use does not interfere with the work of the 
school, to responsible persons, *'for religious meetings and Sun- 
day schools, for evening schools and literary societies, and for 
such other meetings as the directors may deem proper." Those 
granted the use of the school house should be required to leave 
it in as good condition as they find it. 

There is no provision of law whereby any part of the school 
funds may be paid to a director for services or expenses, except 
that a reasonable sum may be paid to the clerk for. services act- 
ually performed as clerk, and that, under the act on '^Compulsory 
Attendance," the director designated by the board to consider 
cases of violation of the act, may be compensated for such ser- 
vice, as may be determined by the board. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION— POWERS AND DUTIES. 

Section 2, article VI of the School Law provides that when a 
district contains one thousand inhabitants, there shall be elected 
a board of education to consist of a president and six members. 
Whenever it is conclusively shown that a district contains the 
required population, it is the duty of the directors to call an 
election for a full board of education to be held on the third 
Saturday in April, first following. 

The requirements of eligibility to the office of member of a 
board of education are the same as those specified for a school 
director. 

Whenever a change is niade from a board of directors to a 
board of education, an election must be called for six members 
and a president. The directors are not entitled to hold over as 
members of the new board; but they are eligible to membership 
in the new board, by election. 

The school law provides that a board of education may select 
a clerk, but it does not require that he be selected from among 
the members of the board. The board may, therefore, select 
one of its number, or it may select a competent person who is 
not a member of the board, to act as secretary. 

As the president of a board of education is not to vote, ex- 
cept in case of a tie, a working quorum of the board consists of 
a majority of the members of it, without counting the president 
in such majority. 
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The restraints, powers and duties of a board of education are 
similar to those of a board of directors, except that its powers 
are extended respecting the lengthening of the annual term of 
schoof, the employment of a superintendent, the examination of 
teachers, etc. 

BONDS. 

Custom requires that an oflScial bond be given for double the 
amount of property valuation which the officer at any time 
may have in his possession. The board of trustees or the county 
superintendent of schools may require the township treasurer to 
give a new bond whenever it is deemed necessary. 

The fees for recording township treasurers' bonds should be 
paid out of the distributable funds by either the treasurer or 
the county superintendent. 

The provision of the law limiting the bonded indebtedness of 
a district to five per cent, of its assessed valuation, is a consti- 
tutional one. While the district should not at any time pass 
that limit, it has the power, in addition thereto, to levy a tax 
of two per cent, for general school purposes, and three per cent, 
for building purposes, when a vote has been taken authorizing 
the board to build. 

CALENDAR MONTH. 

When another month is not specified in the contract with the 
teacher, the law defines the school month to be the calendar 
month. Hence, when the teacher begins with any date of a given 
month, his month of teaching includes all the school days until 
the same date of the succeeding month. The same rule is easily 
applied to a term of several months. When days are lost by 
the teacher, they can be made up after the expiration of the 
month or term, on actual school days, by consent of the school 
board. 

CERTIFICATES. 

The certificates of the State are of two kinds: one valid for 
life, and the other for five years. These can be obtained, now, 
only on an examination under conditions prescribed by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and the presidents of the 
State universities. No provision is made for renewing the State 
certificate, for granting it on possession of a diploma, or for 
endorsing the certificate of another state. 

The county certificate is of two kinds, which are known as 
first grade and second grade certificates. These can be renewed 
by the endorsement of the county superintendent of schools. 
The longest period for which one can be given is two years, and 
the shortest is one year. 

No teacher, lawfully, can be paid public funds for teaching, 
even though he be an assistant or substitute teacher^ wxiXfe^^ V^ 
holds, during the time of his teacluBg, a \\e.^\i^^ \iO \fc^<v3^ '^n^s^ 
by a lawful authority. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 



"Certain it is that castigation with the rod is often less cruel 
than sharp words, tones of irony, sarcasm or invective, and less 
humiliating.and harmful than some of the substitutes therefo'lr.'^ 
Bateman's Decisions revised by Pillsbury, page 150. 

Without a rule of the school board, the law permits teachers 
to punish children by whipping. It is held, however, that such 
punishment must be neither unreasonable nor excessive. The 
offense committed must be of such a nature as to justify this 
punishment. 

A teacher, possibly, would not be justified in inflicting corpo- 
ral punishment for misdemeanors committed by pupils while on 
the way to and from school. A school board, however, can sus- 
pend or even expel pupils for grave offenses in such cases. 

COURSE OF STUDY, AND ITS ENFORCEMENT. 

A public school board is given power to make a course of 
study within the limits prescribed by law, and to enforce its 
observance. 

The course of study should include **the branches of education 
prescribed in the qualifications for teachers," and it may com- 
prise **such other branches, including vocal music and drawing, 
as the directors, or the voters of the district at the annual elec- 
tion of directors may prescribe." 

The board has power, also, to classify pupils, directing in what 
order they shall pursue the various branches of the course of 
study, insisting that they shall be able, by mastery of preceding 
branches to do satisfactory work in those they pursue. Since, 
then, pupils may study no branch for which they are not pre- 
pared, and teachers and school boards are the judges of this 
preparation, these officers have available means, in the exercise 
of their power, to enforce the observance of their course of study 
to any reasonable extent. 

But, if objection be made in good faith by parents to their 
children's pursuing some designated branches, through fear of 
overwork or for other good reasons, the parents are allowed to 
select the branches of the prescribed course for which their chil- 
dren are fitted. 

Yet, every pupil will be busy in school, and if not employed 
in something helpful, he will be engaged in something harmful 
to himself and the welfare of the school. Hence, parents are 
expected to listen to the representations of the school manage- 
ment, and not to ask for that which not only retards school 
progress, but, by measurably unfitting their children for promo- 
tion, takes them out of school prematurely. It is not well, or- 
dinarily, to have a pupil excused from any branch of the pre- 
scribed course. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT—POWERS AND DUTIES. 

Every elective ofBce. becomes vacant by the occupant ceasing 
to be an inhabitant of the State; or, if the office is local, by 
his ceasing to be an inhabitant of the district, county, town or 
precinct for which he was elected.— Revised Statutes, chapter 46, 
sec. 125. 

Hence, the office of county superintendent of schools becomes 
vacant when the incumbent removes from the county, and it is 
the duty of the county board to fill the office by appointment. 

It is the intention of the law that the county superintendent 
give his personal attention to his official duties. He can not, 
without the consent of the county board, legally deputize an- 
other person to visit schools in his stead. The assistant who 
visits schools receives his pay from the county treasury, not 
from the school funds. 

The county superintendent's office expense should be paid from 
the distributable fund. After deducting his commission and pay-- 
ing the expense of advertising his examinations of teachers, he^ 
should distribute the residue of this fund to the townships. 

In matters of controversy pertaining to schools, the county 
superintendent's opinion should first be obtained. If the parties^ 
interested are not satisfied with the decision, the law provides 
that the case may be appealed to the State Superintendent on 
a written statement of all the facts, certified by the county su- 
perintendent. 

ELECTIONS. 

Any person, male or female, who is at least twenty-one years 
of age, who can read and write in the English language, and who 
has resided in the State one year next preceding the election 
or appointment, is eligible to any school office. 

All judges and clerks of school elections should be sworn in at 
or before the hour of opening the polls. Judges and clerks of 
school elections are not entitled to pay, for their services, except 
in the few districts of the State which have adopted the special 
election law of 1885, and have, in consequence, a board of elec- 
tion commissioners appointed by the county court. These places 
are, the cities of Chicago and East St. Louis, and the town 
of Cicero. 

The law intends that there shall be an annual election in each 
township, and in each school district. If, then, on the day of 
the regular election the voters fail to appear, it becomes the 
duty of the judges to give the legal notice for a special election. 

If the judges of a district election are fully satisfied that the 
person elected as director is ineligible, because he cannot read 
and write, they are justified in refusing to certify to his election. 
Such a cajse would necessitate a new election. 

— E. P. I. 
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The School Law expressly provides that, when an election re- 
sults in a tie, the judges shall decide, at once, by lot, who is 
elected. Provision is not made for taking a second ballot in 
such cases. 

When two or more members of a district board are elected at 
the same time, and the voters make no distinction between long 
and short terms, the directors elected should decide by agree- 
ment or by lot on the number of years which each shall serve. 

When the judges of a district election make the proper returns, 
certifying to the election of a certain person to the oflSce of 
school director, that person is entitled to hold the oflBce and to 
perform its duties for the term for which he has been elected, or 
until the election has been declared illegal by a competent court. 
No power is given to a county superintendent or to the State 
Superintendent, to declare an election illegal, or to set it aside. 
Persons who contest the legality of an election must make 
their appeal to the county court. 

A board of Directors can not legally purchase, build or move 
a school house, build an addition to a school house or locate a 
site, without a vote of the district. 

FUNDS. 

Money levied for general school purposes, may be used for 
building purposes after the district has voted to build, provided 
such fund is not needed for the current expenses of the school. 

The law provides that when a district has surplus funds, the 
township treasurer may loan such funds, if authorized to do so 
by a written notice signed by the directors of the district. The 
directors have power to decide whether or not such funds shall 
be loaned, but the conditions of such loans must be the same 
as those required in the loans of township funds. 

The board of trustees is not authorized by law to invest the 
township fund in land, except in cases where it becomes neces- 
sary to take land for a debt due the township. 

The board of trustees is not permitted to distribute any part 
of the permanent fund of the township. But, the interest ob- 
tained from loaning it should be distributed at each semi-annual 
meeting of the board. 

The trustees are liable when they permit the township treas- 
urer to lend money contrary to the directions of law. 

When a new district is formed, it becomes necessary for the 
trustees to divide the property and funds as provided by law. 
No division of funds is contemplated, however, in cases where 
territory is detached from one district and added to another. 

HOLIDAYS FOR SCHOOLS. 

The law does not require a teacher to teach on Saturday,' 
Sunday, or a legal holiday for schools, nor can the teacher be 
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required to teach on other days in place of said days on which 
he has closed school. 

I^egally, a teacher can not claim pay for a holiday unless that 
holiday occur during his terra of teaching and on a school day. 
Hence, the day following a legal holiday which falls on Sunday 
is not a school holiday, unless it be given to the school by the 
school board, which has the power, under section 17 of article 
Til of the school law. to grant the school special holidays on 
proper occasions. 

The legal holidays for schools in Illinois are New Year's Day, 
Fourth of July, Christmas, the thanksgiving and fast days ap- 
pointed by national or State authority, and the special holi- 
days granted the school by the school board. 

The commercial holidays, additional to these, which are desig- 
nated in the statute, including the birthday anniversaries of 
Washington and Lincoln, '^Memorial" and *'Labor'' days, are 
not legal school holidays, except as they are given to the school 
by the school board. 

INSTITUTES. 

Before making engagements to teach in institutes, instructors 
should secure license of the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. When the applicant for this license is not known, 
personally, to the State Superintendent, he should file testi- 
monials of worthiness with his application. These recommenda- 
tions should be signed by capable school men who are known 
to be reliable. 

Institute funds should be carefully husbanded and expended 
•only for the services of approved instructors, and for other le- 
gitimate expense of the institute. The county superintendent 
receives his per diem from the Auditor for conducting the in- 
stitute, and he is not entitled to commission on the institute 
fund. 

The institute fund is provided to defray the expense of the 
annual institute, which the county superintendent is required 
to hold **at such time as the schools Of the county are gener- 
ally closed." It should not be used for any other purpose. 

When teachers attend other institutes held by their county 
superintendent during term time, they may claim that their pay 
be not diminished for three days in any one term, or five days 
in any one school year, when this time has been actually spent 
iti attendance on such institutes. A contract which foifeits this 
right is not in accord with the law, which says that such time 
**shall be considered time lawfully expended by such teacher in 
the service of the district where such teacher is employed, and 
no deduction of wages shall be made for such absences, and it 
shall be the duty of the school ofiBcers and boards of education 
to allow teachers to close their schools for sueh oA^tecA'^xsRfe 
upon institutes." 
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OATH OF OFFICE. 



While it would tend to uniformity if school officers should 
take an oath of office before entering on the duties of their 
office, the Supreme Court, in 79 Illinois, page 511, has decided 
that a township treasurer need not take an official oath on 
assuming office, and the rule made by the court in that case^ 
seems to exempt, also, school trustees, school directors, and 
members of boards of education from taking such oath. 

PETITIONS. 

The courts have decided that a petition for change of school 
district boundaries must make a case on the face of it; that is, it 
must show that all the necessary requirements of the law have- 
been complied with. Neither the trustees nor the county super- 
intendent have any authority to change or amend a petitioi> 
that is filed. 

The courts have decided that, in the formation of a new dis^ 
trict, the petition must show that the proposed district containa 
not Isss than ten families. Hence, the petition can not be 
granted if, in such formation, a district would be left with fewer 
than ten families. 

The law makes no provision for a remonstrance against a 

{)etition. Remonstrances, therefore, have no legal standing be- 
ore the board of trustees, and they do not in any way affect 
the validity of a petition. It may be proper in some cases to 
consider a remonstrance as evidence, the force of which may be- 
determined by the trustees. 

The law forbids that a change shall be made in the boundary 
of a school district in which a school filling the requirements of 
the law is kept, except the township in which the district i» 
situated be re-districted, or the desire for the change be lawfully 
expressed by a designated number of voters living in the dis- 
trict. This desire for change can be expressed by the voters- 
living in districts whose boundary lines it is proposed to change, 
legally, either by vote of the people, where the district contains 
a population of at least one thousand inhabitants, or by pe- 
tition. 

The law defines three classes of changes which may thus be 
effected: 

First — A district may be divided to form two districts, or two 
or more districts may be consolidated to form one district. 

Second— Territory may be detached from two or more districts- 
to form a new district. 

Third — Territory may be detached from one district and added 
to an adjoining district. 

To effect these three classes of changes, the law describes three 
classes of petitions, and the courts hold that each class of pe- 
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"tition is sufficient for the class of change for which the law desig- 
nates it. Three classes of petition are not required to secure 
the consideration of a single change in district boundaries. One 
is sufficient when it complies with the conditions which the law 
^specifies in order to meet the requirement which that class of 
petition is designed to effect. 

The llrst class of petition — that signed ^*by a majority of the 
legal voters of each of the districts effected by the proposed 
change" — is sufficient for any change which the law allows. The 
law gives it unlimited application. 

The second class of petition — that signed "by two-thjrds of the 
legal voters living within certain territory described in the peti- 
tion" — is sufficient when the purpose is to detach said territory 
from one district and to add it to another which is adjacent. 

The third class of petition— that signed "by two-thirds of all 
the legal voters living within certain territory containing not 
less than ten families —is sufficient for the purpose of asking 
that said territory be formed into a new district, provided that 
43uch action would not leave any district without ten families. 

It should be observed that, outside of the first class of peti- 
tions, which is sufficient for any allowable change, the petition is 
•competent only for the special purpose for which the law desig- 
nates it. 

The law does not design to change territory from one district 
to another, unless a desire for that change be expressed by at 
least a majority of the voters living within the territory whose 
attachment it is proposed to change; but, if a petition be 
allowed for any other purpose than that for which the law 
designates it, the will of the majority living in such territory 
-can be disregarded. 

. The petition signed by two-thirds of the legal voters living 
within certain territory is sufficient only for the purposes for 
which it is designated; viz., in one case to authorize action in 
the formation of a new district, and, in another case, to justify 
the detachment of territory from one district and the addition 
•of it to an adjoining district; because the law couples this form 
of petition with this design. But this form of petition is not 
sufficient to justify the consolidation of districts, unless the two- 
thirds of the voters who have signed the petition include at 
least a majority of the voters in each of the districts to be 
joined. Much less is it sufficient to effect a double purpose, such 
as, at the same time and in the same act, the consolidation of 
two districts and the addition to this consolidation of part of a 
third district, unless the petition includes at least a majority of 
the voters of each of the two entire districts, and two-thirds of 
the voters of the territory of the third district involved in the 
proposed new district. For, if it were otherwise, it would be 
possible for a populous district to absord less populous districts 
near it against their consent. 
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A, B and C may represent the territory of three districts hav- 
ing a population of 400, 40 and 20 voters, respectively. Now, 
if a petition, signed by two-thirds of the voters living in A and 
B jointly, can justify a consolidation of these districts, three 
hundred voters of A and two voters of B are more than two- 
thirds of the voters of the entire territory of the two districts, 
and they would be able to sign a valid petition for this purpose. 
But, the granting of a petition signed in this way, in opposition 
to the wishes of nineteen-twentieths of the voters of B, possibly, 
would be in violation of the spirit of our laws. It would be 
even worse when the double action of consolidating these two- 
districts and adding part of the territory of a third, C, to it, at 
the same time, should be proposed in such petition. 

iUPILS. 

The law requires that the school board furnish a sufficient 
number of free schools to accommodate all the children of the 
district over six and under twenty-one years of age. It em- 
powers school boards to rent suitable rooms for this purpose^ 
when the school sittings of the district are insufficient. A suit- 
able room even outside of the district lines may be rented, tem- 
porarily, when it is not possible to obtain a room within these- 
lines. 

Only the pupils who have legal residence in the district canr 
claim tuition in the district, although the law provides for the 
instruction of non-resident pupils on district permits or by the 
payment of tuition fees. 

It is held that children who have been apprenticed or adopted 
into another family, or have been placed permanently in the care 
of others, are entitled to claim a residence and free tuition in 
the district where they are located. It is held, also, that children 
who have no permanent home, but go from place to place, as^ 
they may be employed, are entitled to claim a residence in the 
district where they are living at the time when they enter school. 
This department, uniformly, has advised school boards to be 
liberal in their arrangements with indigent young persons wha^ 
are struggling to obtain an education. 

If pupils are sent to school for the entire day, they ought not 
to leave the school premises during the day without consent of 
the teacher. Pupils who go home for dinner are not under the 
direct control of the teacher until they return to the school 
grounds. 
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SCHOOL SITES. 



Outside of a city of at least one hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants, a site for a school house can not be located without a 
vote of the district. 

Hence, while the school board has power to decide when the 
school-house site is unnecessary, or unsuitable, or inconvenient 
for a school, if it wishes to enlarge or to change a school-house 
site, it is necessary for the board to have a vote of the district 
to obtain the required authority. 

There is no provision of law whereby directors are compelled 
to call an election for the purpose of voting on the question of 
changing a school-house site. The board of directors has the 
right to determine whether or not an election is expedient. 

If the school board, in submitting the choice of a school site 
to a vote of the district, does not limit the voters in their ex- 
pression of preference, but allows each one to vote for such site 
as he prefers, and no site receives a majority of the votes cast, 
the directors have power to select a suitable school-house site, 
and should select the one most suitable for the whole district. 
But, if the election is called to determine whether or not a spe- 
cified site or sites shall be chosen, a majority of the votes cast 
is necessary to a selection, and ,the board can not locate the 
site without such majority vote; it should call another election. 

When a district has held undisputed possession of a school- 
house site for a period of twenty years, it may retain possession 
of such site so long as the same is used for school purposes, 
even though the county records show no legal transfer of the site. 
In such a case, the purchaser of adjoining property can not 
ignore the rights of the district. 

When the owner of the site which has been legally selected will 
not sell it for a reasonable price, it may be obtained in the 
manner provided in law **for the exerise of the right of eminent 
domain." But no tract of land, outside of the limits of an in- 
corporated city or village, situated within forty rods of the 
dwelling house of the owner of the land, can be taken for a school 
site without the owner's consent. 

The titles to school-house sites should be vested in the board 
of township trustees for the use of the districts. When a site is 
leased for school purposes, the lease should be in the name of 
the board of township trustees for the use of the district. 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 

It should be remembered that the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction has not power to revoke a certificate which 
has been issued by a county superintendent; nor can he issue a 
State certificate, except on examination, in accordance with law- 
fur conditions determined by himself and the presidents of the 
State Universities. 
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When a suit involving school matters has been instituted in 
court, the questions at issue have passed beyond the control of 
the Department of Public Instruction. Then, it is not custom- 
ary for the State Superintendent to give any further advice in 
such cases, as his opinion would not change the judgment of 
the court. 

In matters pertaining to controversies arising in school dis- 
tricts, the opinion of the county superintendent should be ob- 
tained, first. If his decision is not satisfactory, the interested 
parties may appeal to the State Superintendent on a written 
statement of facts presented by the county superintendent. 

TAXATION. 

Outside of bonded indebtedness, the school law provides that 
the district school board may levy a tax of two per cent, for 
general school purposes, and three per cent, for building pur- 

{►oses, making a total of five per cent, for all school purposes, 
f, however, no building tax is required, the tax levy shoul(^ not 
exceed two per cent, of the assessed valuation of the property 
of the district. 

TEACHERS. 

When a teacher makes a contract for a specified number of 
days of actual teaching for a month, such a contract has been 
construed to mean a contract by the day, and, under it, the 
teacher is not entitled to any benefit from holidays. 

A teacher has the right to send home a child who is guilty of 
gross misconduct, but the power to expel a pupil rests solely 
with the school board. 

A teacher is not compelled to lose the time when school is 
dismissed by order of the board of directors outside of the pro- 
visions of contract, and without the consent of the teacher. 

Neither can"; the teacher make up time lost outside of the 
provisions of contract, without the consent of the school board. 
Time lost can be made up legally, only on school days. 

An assistant, or even a substitute teacher, must have a certifi- 
cate to entitle him to draw public money. 

TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL— FORMATION. 

The territory constituting a township high school district may 
be composed: first, of the school'or congressional township; 
second, of the congressional township which contains the greater 
part of the people of a city having a population of at least one 
thousand inhabitants, and less than one hundred thousand, 
together with such parts of other congressional townships as 
contain the remaining part of the population of said city; and 
third, of such parts of two or more congressional townships as 
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have been formed into a high school district on the terms of a 
■written agreement made and signed by the boards of trustees 
of all the townships involved. 

At least fifty voters of the high school district, constituted 
as mentioned above, sign a petition for an election for or against 
the establishment of a township high school, and file it with the 
township treasurers interested, at least fifteen days preceding 
the regular election of township trustees. 

The treasurer with whom a petition is filed gives legal notice 
that, at the next regular election for trustees, an election for or 
against the establishment of a township high school will be held, 
at which the voters of the territory described may vote. 

A majority of the votes cast at a duly called and legally con- 
ducted election for or against the establishment of a township 
high school, determines whether the school shall be established 
or not. 

If, in the territory which it is proposed to form into a town- 
ship high school district, there are more than two polling 
places at general elections, at least two polling places should be 
appointed for the high school election. Further, if the territory 
to be formed into a high school district lies in two or more 
congressional townships, the voters of this territory vote at 
polls appointed by their township trustees in their own congres- 
sional township. Enough polling places should be opened to 
accommodate properly all the voters who have a right to vote 
at the election. 

As stated above, the election for or against the establishment 
of a township high school is held at the time of the regular 
election of a trustee. In counties which have township organi- 
sation, the election is held on the first Tuesday of April, pro- 
vided the boundaries of the congressional and the political 
township are coincident; in all other cases the time of elec- 
tion is the second Saturday in April. 

If the people of the proposed high school district have voted, 
legally, for the establishment of a high school, it becomes the 
duty of the board of trustees to call a special election on any 
Saturday within sixty days from the time of the election estab- 
lishing the township high school, for the purpose of electing a 
township board of education, consisting of five members, whose 
duty it is to establish and to maintain a township high school, 
as directed by law. 

TOWNSHIP TREASURER— POWERS AND DUTIES. 

The term of the oflSce of township treasurer expires in April 
of the even numbered years. 

A person who is not a legal resident of the township is not 
eligible to the oflSce of township treasurer. 
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Before a township treasurer removes from the township, he 
should resign, in order that his successor may be appointed and 
may qualify in due time. 

In the examination of the township treasurer's books and 
accounts, the county superintendent hEis the right to require 
the treasurer to produce balances to the credit of the school 
funds. 

The township treasurer has no right to lend any part of the 
township or district funds for his own benefit. 

It is the duty of the treasurer to lend such district funds as 
are not needed for immediate use, when requested in writing to 
do so by the district board. 

A man who is a borrower of the township fund may be ap- 
pointed, legally, as township treasurer, but, in case he accepts 
the appointment, he should pay off his own loan, without de- 
lay. 

The township treasurer may require that district election re- 
turns be made in due form, but he has do power to decide on 
the legality or illegality of an election. 

The township treasurer is not exempt from road labor, al- 
though trustees of schools, directors, and members of boards 
of education are exempt. It may be presumed that this dis- 
tinction arises from the fact that treasurers are paid for their 
services, while the other officials mentioned are not accorded 
any remuneration. 

The law provides that the township treasurer shall pay all 
lawful orders issued on him. If, for any reason, he doubts the 
legality of an order presented to him, he has the right to re- 
fuse payment until the legality of such order is established. 

TUITION. 

Every proper person of school age is entitled to attend the 
public school of the district in which he has legal residence, with- 
out the payment of tuition fees, but he is not entitled to attend 
the school of any other district on this condition. This privi- 
lege depends on legal residence, not on a parent's or guardian's 
ownership of property. 

Persons who move into a school district, temporarily, just 
for the purpose of receiving the benefit of the public school of 
that district, are not entitled to such privilege free of charge. 
Only the real residents of the districts can lawfully claim the 
right to send their children to its school without paying tuition. 

District school boards are empowered to decide cases of ques- 
tioned residence, for school purposes, and the decision is subject 
to reversal only by the courts. 

A board of directors has the right to fix rates of tuition, and 
may require all pupils who are non-residents of the district to pay 
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the amount fixed. The rate fixed should not be less than the 
pro rata cost of attendance in th& room in which they are in- 
structed. Neither should non-resident pupils be admitted when 
their attendance would restrict the advantages of resident pupils. 

VACCINATION OF PUPILS. 

The vaccination of pupils is not mentioned in the school law, 
and the authority school officers have to enforce it is not de- 
rived from the school law, but from the order of the State Board 
of Health, and the law establishing that Board. 

One paragraph from the law establishing that Board, is: 

**The State Board of Health shall have the general supervision 
of the health and life of the citizens of the State. They shall 
have charge of all matters pertaining to quarantine; and shall 
have authority to make such rules and regulations, and such 
sanitary investigations as they may, from time to time, deem 
necessary for the preservation or improvement of public health ; 
and it shall be the duty of all police officers, sheriffs, constables^ 
and all other officers and employes of the State, to enforce such 
rules and regulations, so far as the efficiency and success of the 
Board may depend upon their official cooperation." 

The Board holds that: 

**The phrase, *all other officers and employes of the State,' is 
held to mean all other public officers and employes in the State, 
and not merely State officers and employes; and under this in- 
terpretation, the Attorney General decides that school officers 
are included, as well as all local health authorities." 

When, therefore, school officers seek for the law or the orders 
governing their action in this matter, they will find them most 
directly in communicating with the State Board of Health. 

In what way can school officers secure the vaccination of school 
children lawfully? 

Two ways are possible in which school officers may work to 
secure the vaccination of school children. They may use their 
powers of persuasion, giving their infiuence in all reasonable 
ways to secure this result. All school officers can do this, and 
only boards of directors or of education will find a field in which 
coercive power may be exercised. These boards may consider 
that, under the direction of the State Board of Health, they 
may make regulations, admitting to school privileges only those 
who present satisfactory evidence of vaccination, or the state- 
ment of a physician that the condition of the pupil is such that 
vaccination would be attended with risk of injury. Such a regu- 
lation would be least liable to objection if made to apply at the 
beginning of the school year. The untimely expulsion of a 
healthy pupil who has membership in a public school, beca\i^<^ 
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he is not vaccinated, may not be in accordance with a compul- 
sory attendance law, and this reason is not included in the 
grounds which justify expulsion, enumerated in the school law. 
The **gross disobedience" mentioned therein, as a justification 
of expulsion, undoubtedly is a defiance of the rules of conduct 
necessary for an orderly, moral and efficient school. If a school 
board suspends a pupil from school privileges, because he is not 
vaccinated, it can base its justification only on the regulations 
of the State Board of Health. A school officer should remember 
that his duty as such officer to subserve the best interests of 
the schools according to the directions of the school law, is 
paramount. 

Cstn public school funds be used to pay the expense of vacci- 
nating pupils? 

The vaccination of pupils is not a part of the work of the 
public school, and public school funds can not be used, lawfully, 
to defray its expense. 

While the State Superintendent is heartily in sympathy with 
the effort to secure the vaccination of all children of school age, 
and desires to encourage this effort to the extent of his power, 
he is assured that he needs to caution public school officers 
against hasty, injudicious, unjust and unlawful action in the 
premises. We must look to continued, consistent efforts in the 
right way, rather than to spasmodic and abrupt attempts, for 
the best results. 

WOMEN AS VOTERS. 

The legislative act, approved June 19, 1891, by which women 
were declared to be **entitled to vote" for **any officer of schools 
under the general or special school laws of this State," has been 
modified and defined by two decisions of the Supreme Court of 
Illinois: 

Women may not vote for a State or County Superintendent of 

Schools 

According to the first decision, Mary A. Ahrens v. William J. 
English, 189 111., 622; **the legislature had and has no power 
or authority to invest her (woman) with the right to vote at 
an election held for a county superintendent of schools." The 
reason given by the court for this decision is, that the qualifi- 
cation of electors for offices specified in the Constitution, being 
prescribed in that instrument, they can not be changed by the 
legislature, or otherwise than by amendment of the Constitution. 
This decision debars w^omen (except the very few who may have 
the constitutional qualifications) from voting for a State or 
€Ounty superintendent of schools. 

They may vote for all other elective school officers. 

In the second decision, Mary E. Plummer v. Oscar Yost, 144 
T/lj 68, it is held that women oi twenty-on^ "S^^ys of age or 
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upwards, either native-born or naturalized citizens of the United 
States, who have resided in the State one year, in the county 
ninety days, and in the school district thirty days next preced- 
ing an election for any officer of schools, can vote at that elec- 
tion, provided the officer to be elected is to hold a school office 
which is not specified in the Constitution, but created by the 
legislature in conformity with the power granted in the Consti- 
tution. This construction allows women to vote for Trustees 
of the University of Illinois. 

In the elections in which only a part of the candidates named 
on the general ticket can be voted for by women, a separate 
ballot box can be provided by the judges of election to re- 
ceive the ballots of women only. 

The vote of a woman, except it be for a, school ofScer, or ber 
signature to a petition for any purpose, has no legal force. 

Since the only authorization women have for voting or for 
exercising privileges in school affairs, not accorded them before 
the passage of the act of 1891, is contained in this act, and 
since this act does not extend their privileges beyond voting for 
certain officers of schools, it follows that their votes on other 
school questions, and their signatures to petitions for any pur- 
pose, have no legal force. 

Registration of women voters. 

Women voters must be registered in order to vote in cases 
only in which men who vote at the same election for the same 
officers must be registered. Registration is not required ordi- 
narily of the electors of township trustees or members of a gen- 
eral school board, but it is required of those who vote for trustee 
of the University of Illinois. The manner of registering women 
does not differ from that of registering men. 

Three qualifications required. 

The law requires the voter to possess three qualifications; viz., 
citizenship, necessary age and residence. No preference is shown 
women over men in these respects; but, by a statute of the 
United States (act approved Feb. 10, 1855), an alien-born wo- 
man becomes a citizen of the United States by reason of her mar- 
riage to a citizen of the United States. When such a woman 
possesses the requisite age and residence, she should be allowed 
to vote. 
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THE WORLD'S FAIR EXHIBIT. 



Pursuant to the act of the legislature approved May 4, 1893, 
the educational exhibit of Illinois was made in the Illinois build- 
ing, in strict conformity to the provisions of that act. The 
ungraded, graded and high schools of our common school 
system, contributed freely to make this exhibit a success. The 
exhibit of the University of Illinois, especially the polytechnic 
part of that institution, was exceedingly praiseworthy, and it is 
evident that it has attracted the notice of the people of the 
State especially to their own University. Likewise, the work 
furnished by the two Normal Universities did credit to the State 
and showed the people what these schools are doing. Specimens 
of drawing and manual training of many schools attracted at- 
tention and elicited favorable comment, as did also the kinder- 
garten in operation. 

The schoolroom which was equipped and furnished under the 
direction of the State Superintendent, caused but slight expense, 
because all furniture and apparatus, supplies and contrivances, 
were gratuitously and cheerfully furnished by the firms which deal 
in such articles. It was not the intention to show all that might 
be put into a schoolroom, but simply such furniture, apparatus 
and supplies as should be found in every well conducted school 
of the country. 

In the Department of Liberal Arts, General School Exhibit, 
the State of Illinois has been granted the following 

AWARD. 

First, the display from all parts of the State gives evidence of a good 
public school system. Country and town alike are permeated by its salutary 
effects and unite in presenting excellent results. 

Second, the showing is very finely made by the city schools, especially 
Chicago. Tlae work is scholarly, progressive and inspiring: 

Third, the kindergarten, drawing and primary work of the large school, 
is excellent. 

Fourth, the system of normal colleges or schools is one of great merits 
and their work excellent. 

Fifth, the system of superior instruction of the University of Illinois is 
excellent. 

(Signed) Josiah H. Shinn, Individual Judge. 

Approved : K. Buenz, President DepaHmental Committee. 

Approved: John Boyd Thacher, Chairman Executive Committee on Awards, 
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THE ANNUAL INSTITUTE. 



At the meetiag of the County Superintendents' Association in 
December, 1893, a committee consisting of Henry Raab, Martin 
Quakenbush and Allen B. Martin, was appointed to report a 
systematic plan for institute work. Below is given the report 
of this committee: 

We prepared the foUewing set of questions, and sent it to county super- 
intendents and to some successful institute instructors in this and adjoin- 
ing states. 

1. a. How long does your annual summer institute continue? b. What 
change of conditions would cause you to change the duration? 

2. What is your principal aim in your institute this year? 

3. Do you have the same principal aim each year? If not, why not? 

4. a. Do you consult with your instructors before beginning the insti- 
tute as to a definite plan to be pursued? b. What means do you employ 
in conducting your preliminary meeting of instructors so as to secure unity 
of aim and plans. 

5. a. On what basis do you divide your institute into sections? b. What 
I)ortiou of the day is given to sectional work? c. What work can be best 
attended to in sections? d. What work in general session? 

6. How much time daily, in the aggregate, should be expected of 
teachers in preparing work assigned? 

From the answers received to these questions, and our own experience 
concerning the conduct of institutes, we make free to offer these sugges- 
tions for more systematic institute work. 

First— We regard the institute as a temporary expedient so long as 
better provision for the education of teachers is not made by the State. 
We are, however, on this account, not of the opinion that the institute 
should become a thing of the past when the State has established a num- 
ber of normal schools sufficient to educate all that are to teach in the 
public schools. Hence, the institute should be a normal school which, for 
a short period of time, attempts to give instruction in the several branches 
as well as in the principles and methodsfor imparting it, and in proper 
doctrines concerning school government, school hygiene and sanitation, 
the ethics and aesthetics of education. The work of the institute must, 
therefore, be comprehensive and rather calculated to start the student- 
teachers in the correct way of doing things, than that it can undertake 
to give extensive academic instruction or complete courses in psychology 
and pedagogics. It is, furthermore, evident that lengthy discussions of 
subjects can not be given, that, frequently, statements have to go without 
full argument, that the student- teachers have to do their own thinking 
to grasp the thought evolved by the instructor, which has generally been 
accepted as truthful and correct. 

On the whole, it may be s^id that the institute is what \iYi^ ^^\«i\?5 
superintendent chooses to make it; first, by Yi\& onrtx VL\iQ^\^^^l»^ ^'^ ^^^ 
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wants of the profession, and the energy he brings to the task; and, second^ 
by the selection he makes of the instructors available for tbe work. In 
every institute there should be, at least, one instructor vsrho towers far 
above the teachers enrolled so that the latter may look up to him as the 
beacon light. To employ local talent merely to keep the money raised in the 
county, is a wrong done to the teachers who have a right to get the very 
best service from the institute. We are far from discountenancing^ the 
employment of compenent men of the county in which the institute is- 
held, provided they possess superior qualifications; for young men must be 
given an opportunity to develope in this kind of work. 

That a mature plan for each county's institute may be the outcome, a 
consultation of county superintendent and instructors before the institute 
opens, seems unavoidable, and such face to face meeting is preferable to 
mere correspondence. We recommend most strenously that the county 
superintendent call his instructors together and formulate definite plan 
and programme before the institute opens. 

We deprecate the custom sometimes resorted to of making license to 
teach dependent on attendance at the institute ; the work of the institute 
should be made so good and serviceable that teachers can not afford to 
stay away from it. 

Second — In some counties, it may be necessary to hold schools of instruc- 
tion in which the student-teachers may acquire a better knowledge of the 
different branches, but we wish to emphasize the statement that the in- 
stitute proper shall not continue over a longer period than one, possibly 
two weeks. We believe in intensity of instruction rather than dilution. 
The interest, the enthusiasm, which should be aroused in the institute^ 
can not be kept up throughout a longer session. 

Third— The principal aims set forth in section one of this report should 
be constantly before the mind of the county superintendent; it should, 
however, be modified according to changed conditions and demands as they 
appear to the superintendent in his school visitation ; e. g., the superin- 
tendent finds that a certain branch is poorly taught, may be, totally neg- 
lected in the schools, or the sanitation of the house and premises are not 
what they ought to be, provision should be made to remedy these defects. 
Or, it may be found that a number of teachers excel in certain lines, an 
opportunity should be given to them to lay their methods before the body 
of the teachers. 

Fourth— When the enrollment at an institute does not exceed 75 or 80, 
the institute need not necessarily be divided into sections, unless the 
actual conditions of the schools of the county demand such division, 
especially, when the great number of the schools of the county are un- 
graded. When the enrollment exc( eds the above named number, a division 
into sections should be made on the line of scholarship, expsrience in 
teaching and former attendance on institutes, of which the superintend- 
ent is the judge. Work which is conducted on the lecture plan, and in 
which personal recitation by the student and personal supervision by the 
instructor are not essential, does not require a division into sections, and 
it may be attended to in general session. Under this head are included 
school government, school hygiene and sanitation, school economy, and 
lectures on ethics. We do not recommend that all branches taught in the 
schools should be taught regularly in the institute every year, but we do 
recommend that, besides the recitations in pedagogics, the presentation of 
every branch should be so conducted by the instructor as to carry along 
the principles and methods of teaching it. Less theory, more prac- 
tice, should be our motto. The branches, however, which do need 
constant attention, are English and American literature in their best 
types, the mathematics, and good oral and written expression, purity of 
style, a care of the mother tongue. In addition to these, we would recom- 
mend drill in light gymnastics, vocal music and drawing. The natural 
sciences demand instruction from things rather than books; laboratory 
work and the examination of the natural object, in which the treatment 
of one animal, one plant, one experiment, may serve as a type for the 
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many. In history, it is more important to (five the manner of presenta- 
tion and. the method of study than the teaching? of historical facts ; these 
can be committed by the teacher without the help of the institute. 

The question whether the teachers should do any studying of books 
during the institute is frequently asked. It is our opinion that the men- 
tal work of six or seven hours, especially during the time of the year 
when the institute is generally held, does not admit of hard study. 
However, this does not exclude the looking up of authorities, of prepara- 
tion for a recitation or of the writing of model work. Let the members 
of the institute bring with them all the freshness and enthusiasm every 
morning so that the session may be inspiring. 

In conclusion, we wish to offer a suggestion on which experience, or 
rather non-experience, forbids us to make any recommendation, namely : 
the planning of several institutes in advance for a number of years, so 
that each succeedinir year's work may be a continuation of the work of 
the preceding year. Under favorable circumstances and in counties where 
the body of teachers does not change very much in the course of time, 
this planning of the work for several years in advance deserves notice, 
and should be tried by progressive county superintendents. 



—F. P. I. 
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A STATE INSTITUTE. 



In my last biennial report I called attention to the necessity 
of such a school of instruction for the many licensed institute 
workers of the State. I do not wish to repeat here what I said 
then upon this subject, but simply to renew my plea for the 
appropriation of a small sum for defraying the expenses of those 
who may assist the State Department in this enterprise. 

In the expectation that so reasonable a request would be 

granted by the General Assembly, I held a meeting of three days' 
uration in June, 1893, at which the following was the program: 

ORDER OF EXERCISES. 

Ihieaday, June 6, 

9 o'clock A. M., R. E. Reader, Prof, of Reading, Illinois State Normal 
University— Reading. 

10 o'clock A. M., Miss Lottie E. Jones, Inter-State Review, Danville — 
Primary Work; The Theory. 

11 o'clock A. M., Mrs. Ella F. Young, Asst. Supt. Schools, Chicago — 
English Grammar, Principles and Rules. 

2 o'clock P. M.. W. F. Rocheleau, Prof. Pedagogics, Southern Illinois 
Normal University— Applied Pedagogics. 

3 o'clock p. M., S. B. Hood, Supt. Schools, Sparta— U. S. History; Method 
of Teaching It. 

4 o'clock, P. M., H. W. Dickinson, Science Teacher, Springfield High 
School— Geology in the Lower Schools. 

Wednesday f June 7. 

9 o'clock A. M,, Silas Y. Gillan, Editor Western Teacher, Milwaukee, 
Wis.— Arithmetic. 

10 o'clock A. M., Col. F. W. Parker, Principal Cook County Normal 
School — Method of Teaching Geography. 

11 o'clock A. M., Mrs. Ella F. Young — English Grammar, Application of 
Principles and Rules. 

2 o'clock P. M., R. R. Reeder— Reading. 

3 o'clock P. M., S. B. Hood— U. S. History. 

4 o'clock P. M., Miss Lottip E. Jones— Priiaary Work ; The Practical. 
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Thursday, June 8. 

^ o'clock A. M., Silas Y. Gillan— Arithmetic. 

10 o'clock A. M., Col. F. W. Parker— Geography in its Relation to History. 

11 o'clock A. M., Henry Raab— Methods of Teaching Penmanship. 

2 o'clock P. M., H. W. Dickinson— Physics; Methods of Teaching. 

3 o'clock P. M., Henry Eaab, Penmanship. 

I defrayed the expenses out of my contingent fund, thus spend- 
ing money for this purpose which ought to have helped in other 
directions. 

Owing to lack of funds, the State Institute had to be discon- 
tinued in 1894. I hope that henceforth, the State Institute will 
become a permanent institution in Illinois for the dissemination 
of wholesome educational theory and the practical work of the 
schools, thus promoting unity of purpose in the instruction and 
government. I earnestly beseech the General Assembly to make 
^n appropriation for the conduct of the State Institute. 
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THE PRIMARY SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE. 



Though I have spoken on the subject many times to all 
classes of people in this State, there seems yet room for some- 
thing* more on this all-important, endless theme. And right at 
the outset, let me state that there is a difference of opinion a^- 
to what the extent of primary education is. Some contend that 
it means the first three or four grades or years of the child's 
school-life. This is wrong. The education of man, as far as it 
can be effected by human institutions, extends over a period of 
sixteen years. Primary education comprises the first eight years 
of this period, from 6-14 years of age; secondary, the time from 
14 to 18, and tertiary, or higher education, the last four years. 
In other words, the education of the first eight years, or that 
which every child born into a community should have, is called 
primary education; the high school or college training compre- 
hends the secondary; and the last four years, spent in the uni- 
versity, are devoted to tertiary or higher education. 

When we divide the first eight years into primary and gram- 
mar grades, or, as in some systems, into primary, intermediate 
and grammar grades, we do not expect that the three or four 
primary grades give that training and culture which every one 
should acquire to fit him for the ordinary duties of life; to 
make him a good citizen or a good man. This education should 
be of a universal character, should in its instructive part con- 
tain the germs of all future differentiations, and form a good 
ethical basis tor the creation of a moral character. 

Secondary education begins to differentiate in the instruction; 
it determines or should determine whether the youth is best fitted 
for a mercantile, a professional or a scientific career. While this 
is true with regard to the choice of the studies pursued, the 
instruction should yet be so general as not to exclude the change 
from one career to the other. In the university the youth must 
choose one of the four faculties or professions: law, medicine, 
theology or philosophy, and his lectures, professors and studies, 
in accordance with it. In none of these chosen professions the 
student should lose sight of the study of the humanities, those 
sciences and accomplishments which conspire to make the man 
rather than the physician, the lawyer, the preacher or the 
teacher. Who has not heard and seen examples of men who 
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:are eminent in their chosen professions, but for societ\', for the 
State, are mere nobodies. AVithout the least concern for other 
"enterprises and interests they live in their specialty, and beyond 
that they are ^^non compos''. 

*'Horao sum, nil humanum a me alienum puto" — I am a hu- 
man being and nothing human shall be strange or foreign to 
me — this word of the ancient Roman should at all times guide 
the teacher, and in this sense, I shall endeavor to answer the 
question proposed: *'What is the scope of primary instruction, 
and how can it be most successfully imparted?" 

1. '^What branches should iorm the course of study for the 
primary school, and to what extent can they be taught in it?'' 
(Equivalent to the eight grades of the city school is the country 
school, and what is here said has reference to both alike.) Of 
late, the requirements demanded by President Eliot, of Harvard, 
for the primary school, have caused considerable comment, be- 
cause of the high demands made upon the mental faculties of 
our youth. When his paper on this subject was first quoted in 
the daily papers, and in these citations President Eliot de- 
manded for the children in the grammar grades ^'option of 
43tudies," I shook my head over his lack of understanding the 
possibilities of our youth and what was good for them. Since 
hearing the learned gentleman at the meeting of Superintendents 
£it Brooklyn, N. Y., in February, 1892, I am convinced that he 
is right in his demands, especially since he has abandoned that 
new fad, **choice of studies" for children. What he demands is 
no more nor less than what is required of the school children 
in European countries, notably in Germany, in the better class 
•of city schools. Under the same favorable conditions which they 
have in those foreign countries T can not see how our American 
youth who are by no means inferior, but to my knowledge 
superior to German school children in mental capacity, should 
not master the same amount of learning in the same amount 
•of time, if proper institutions are built up. 

The first requisite, in the estimation of all competent school- 
men, is careful training in the use of the mother tongue, both 
in the way of understanding it and representing thought properly 
by it. This includes on the part of the pupil the capacity 
to think clearly and logically, for I am convinced this latter 
-capacity will carry the former with it. Of course, language can- 
not be learned from books on language but by direct inter- 
course with the live teacher only. (This is the cardinal require- 
ment of all successful teaching and, as far as the second and 
third answers to my question are concerned, I might close here 
"without adding anything to it.) What should children be able 
to understand in the mother tongue? I answer without hesita- 
tion or fear of successful contradiction : the modern standard 
poets and prose writers in English and American literature. 
"They may not have read them all on graduating from the 
primary school, but so many of them and so much of their 
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writings that smy solid discourse is not beyond their compre- 
hension. What should children know in the way of representing 
thought at that time? 

They should write a legible hand, spell correctly what they 
write, and be capable of composing an essay on an appropriate 
subject, when an intelligent outline has been given them. It in- 
cludes also the ability to carry on a polite correspondence with 
relatives, friends and school-mates. That the rules of grammar 
and good style should be sufficiently mastered so that grave 
mistakes in this respect be avoided, goes without saying. 

It is not quite so easy to define what the requirements in 
mathematics should be at the completion of the child's four- 
teenth year, owing to the tendency to be guided by the text- 
books used, because these contain many rules that are of very 
little advantage to the learner until he has reached maturity^ 
and then he has not any use for them in his calling. The child 
should understand the four fundamental rules in integers, and 
fractions, common and decimal, and their application in per- 
centage and interest; simple and compound proportion, exclud- 
ing equation of payments, annual interest, equation of accounts, 
alligation and progression, as well as the extraction of square 
and cube roots which can be better understood after some 
progress has been made in algebra. In algebra the solution of 
simple equations carried on along with the instruction in arith- 
metic may well be accompli«hed. In geometry an acquaintance 
with planes and solids and the mensuration of these as far as 
it is practicable without the use of the strict geometrical proof,, 
is attainable in the primary school. 

Geography, which is an associating science, supplementing and 
complementing and associating all the other sciences, should 
lead the learner far enough to view the earth as a whole and 
in its relation to the universe and the solar system ; its motions 
and the changes resulting therefrom; the configuration of the 
continents and their physical features; the races and nations 
inhabiting the different countries; their forms of government 
and institutions; the principal cities of the world as well as the 
occupations of the different peoples. 

The historj'^ of the United States should acquaint the young 
with the discovery, settlement and colonization of the western 
continent, the origin and descent of its inhabitants, the con- 
solidation of the people of the United States into a firm, stable 
government, and the vicissitudes and crises through which it 
passed until the present day. 

Natural science, chiefly natural history and physics, should be 
taught to such an extent as to acquaint the child with the sur- 
rounding material world and the phenomena occurring in it, as 
well as the forces which serve man in his commerce, industries 
and intercommunication ; also the utility of animals, plants and 
minerals in domestic economy, and medicine. That superstition 
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and a belief in occult sciences may gradually be banished from 
the minds of our people is another reason for the instruction m 
natural science. 

In addition to these requirements, President Eliot recommends 
that ''an opportunity be offered the pupils to study French or 
German or Latin, or any two of those languages, from and 
after the age of ten." I know that this can be done, but would 
not recommend more than that one modern language be added^ 
where the conditions are favorable, both for its disciplinary and 
utilitarian value. 

In addition to these standard studies there are to be taught 
some branches of instruction which the present may not ignore. 
In this category belong physical culture, drawing and music. 
I am glad to note that in many schools, both in city and 
country, one or all of these branches have found a place, and 
creditable results are obtained in some of them in spite of the 
hindrances thrown in their path by the unthinking and retro- 
gressive. Strength, symmetry, pliability and grace of the body 
can no longer be left to chance, no more than health, cleanli- 
ness and comfortable arrangement of the schoolhouse. Decisive^ 
measures are necessary in our state of civilization to effect the 
one as well as the other. Vocal music should be taught both 
for its disciplinary and aesthetic influences; likewise drawing. 
Compared with the outcome of many of our best schools, this: 
schedule of attainments may seem exorbitant, but I believe- 
that, if the second, and especially, the third of my conditions- 
here given can be fulfilled, the course of study, or rather its. 
result, will not seem preposterous. 

2. How should the instruction in these branches be given in 
the primary school? 

Some may wonder why I do not use the more comprehensive 
term education in the place of instruction since it is education of 
the child we aim at. My readers need not apprehend that I shall 
neglect to speak of the culture which should spring from this in- 
struction, in my paper. In considering the how of imparting this 
primary instruction, some general remarks seem appropriate before 
I proceed to the particulars of instruction in these branches. There 
are two things which children must learn in order to live happy., 
useful and patriotic lives, namely: they must learn to think, or 
more properly be led to think logicalh'', and they must learn to 
work, i. e., take pleasure in working. AVhen children acquire 
these two habits in school, even if they do not advance very far 
in their studies, they have the equipment by means of which 
they can help themselves. For the acquisition of knowledge ia 
not the main purpose or principal end in primary education, but 
the acquisition of strength, of power, is the end ; the branches 
are but the means by which this strength, this power, is to be 
acquired. Not merely to know, but to be able to rfo, should be our 
end and aim. School should be a paradise of childhood, and cheer- 
fulness is the sum of life. The trainer of wild beasts doea i3Lftt> 
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attain his best results by force and violent means — though he 
sometimes resorts to the whip and the deprivation of food — but 
he tames and subdues the brute by uniform, kind treatment, by 
kindness and love. He carefully studies the nature of his ward, 
his strong and weak instincts, and takes his measures accord- 
ingly. And shall the teacher of children be able to attain the 
best results by coercion and blows? Shall he disregard the child's 
temperament, his inclinations and propensities? Shall he set up 
a stern rule and treat all according to the same method? The 
notion that school must be a house of terror, a dungeon, in 
which children are subjected to severity and rigor for their good, 
is still prevalent, even among parents; and the race of the Grad- 
grinds, the Squeers, the McChokumchilds and Pipchins and the 
Blimbers in our profession, is not yet extinct. Do not believe 
that by these remarks I pose as an advocate of that sickening, 
lackadaisical theory that w^ould keep all difficult and unpleasant 
tasks from the child; as a practical teacher I know too well 
that there are times when the stern master has to step in and 
when strictness is greater kindness to the child than ill-advised 
leniency. But the rule should be the opposite, while sever- 
ity should be the exception. The love and forbearance of the 
mother should be blended with the earnestness, firmness and 
consistencv of the father. 

The approach to the bosom of wisdom should be through 
pleasant avenues, all obstacles should be removed so that every- 
thing becomes clear in the pupil's mind and he has an oppor- 
tunity to grow into the disciplines; that nothing foreign be 
forced upon him; that only cognate matter be offered for diges- 
tion, and everything be presented at the proper time; that the 
matter for instruction be neither above nor below the child's 
mental horizon; that the instruction be an unbroken chain, in 
which every link fits in its place. If this has been fulfilled, the 
teacher has hot only a right, nay, it is his duty to demand 
that the pupil do his share of the work, that the strength he 
has acquired be applied in the doing of hard tasks. Very 
often teachers want to drill in a branch, before the prece- 
dent conditions are fulfilled, before the mental possession or 
discipline has become the child's own. When the mental food 
has been thus presented according to dietetic rules, labor will be- 
come joy to the children, they will take pleasure in working. 
And now to a discussion of the method by which the several 
brauches should be acquired. (It will easily be seen that space 
forbids my entering into detail here; hence a few general re- 
marks on each branch must suffice.) With regard to teaching 
the mother tongue, the most heterogeneous and absurd notions 
prevail. It is believed that the mother tongue can be learned 
from books. This may, to some extent, be true for the adult 
who has language; but for the little child whose language is to 
be developed, books can have no significance. Why do we call 
it mother-tongue? Does she, the child's first teacher, get her 
wisdom from a book, does she even use a book as the founda- 
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tion for her conversation with her darling? Is it not all ques- 
tion and answer, statement and rejoinder, in the intercourse be- 
tween the two? And should not ttiis be a hint to the teacher? 
Ijet me emphasize that the written mode of recitation which is 
practiced in so many schools by means of question slips sub- 
mitted to the pupils for their answers, is the bane of all develop- 
ment both with regard to interest in the study and the acquire- 
ment of speech. Not enough that the selfish habit of reading 
destroys the noble art of conversation, the school, by means of 
this written intercourse, contributes its share to stifle the direct 
exchange of thought. No, language first is speech, spoken 
speech, not printed or written language, and if correct, logical 
thinking and the clear coherent expression of thought is to be 
the outcome, nothing but the direct, vivid intercourse between 
teacher and pupil can be the means to lead to it. Every lesson 
in each branch must be decidedly a lesson in language; whether 
I teach reading, arithmetic, grammar, geography or natural 
science; always the teacher's cultured way of expressing himself 
and his insisting that the pupil express himself clearly and 
definitely, should be the end and aim. No slovenly speech, no 
turbid vowel or indistinct consonant sounds or combinations 
of consonant sounds, should be permitted, even in the very be- 
ginning. The prevailing practice of allowing careless enuncia- 
tion in the first years, hoping to correct this in the elocutionary 
exercises of a later period, can not be tolerated. That the mat- 
ter which the children are to read and by means of which their 
language Is to be increased and refined, be of the very best 
kind, both with regard to form and substance, goes without 
argument. Here, too, **the very best is just good enough for 
the children.'' Whether theoretical grammar or language les- 
sons should be taught is still one of the vexing questions. I 
am a firm believer in plain, solid fare, and do not think that 
loose teaching can lead to good results in the matter of 
language or any other study. Language lessons are practi- 
cal grammar, and should be based upon the laws of grammar; 
and, while the children may not learn the theoretical rules, they 
should be made to apply them practically in their speech and 
composition. When children are to represent thoughts in writ- 
ing, they can be expected to do this successfully only under the 
guidance of the teacher. The gradation of this branch, or sub- 
division of the branch of language, is this: first, literal repro- 
duction of pieces from memory; second, reproduction with change 
of form, retaining the substance; third, a change of substance, 
retaining the form; and last, free reproduction according to the 
pupils' own pleasure. Then, and then only, should original 
composition, the outline of the subject having been given, be 
allowed. Let me here add: Language is the audible or visible 
form of thought, or, the thought being the substance, the man- 
ner of expressing it is the form. These two should mutually 
assist and complement each other; while the logical thinking 
assists in the expression, the expression assists the process oi 
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thinking in the same degree. Hence, the two should be made 
to go hand in hand, and in this manner only can a good use 
of the mother-tongue and logical thinking be acquired. 

In turning now to the second standard study, arithmetic, with 
its adjuncts, elementary algebra and practical geometry, I come 
to the conclusion that we attempt to teach too much of the 
applied science in the first years of school life and that the 
solution of applied problems is by many considered a concrete 
treatment of the science. In my estimation, the grouping of 
the digits, the formation of and a familiarity with the numbers 
up to twenty, then the multiplication table forward and back- 
ward, and an acquaintance with numbers to 100, the intricacies 
of the decimal system and factoring, all in pure numbers, are 
the secret of success in teaching arithmetic. Do not let us use 
the slate too soon ; the oral work and the promptness and precision 
with which this is done, tell the tale. The algebraic questions and 
the comprehension of planes and solids come in their proper 
places to keep alive the interest and to prevent the dulling of 
the mathematical sense. The manner in which arithmetic used 
to be taught, i. e., by committing to memeory the rules of the 
book and then solving problems accordingly, stifles the devel- 
opment of thought and dulls the mathematical sense. 

Geography, as far as the introduction to it and the physical 
side of it is concerned, is a natual science, i. e., a study of things 
and not a memorizing from books. Only too often do we find 
the **paper'' geography and the **lip work" in reciting from 
the book, in school. To understand the physical features of the 
earth the child must have seen them in reality; hill and dale, 
river and lake, the configuration of the land and water, the 
phenomena in the atmosphere and in the sea must be felt in 
order to be appreciated. The child can learn to read the map — 
and this should be the outcome of our geographical teaching — 
only when he has mapped on paper parts of the world which 
he has surveyed. By judicious treatment, geography becomes a 
favorite study among scholars. When the teacher knows how 
to people the parts of the world spoken of, with plants and 
animals, with men and their cities, the sea with fleets of ships, and 
all that is found in its depths and on its surface, an interest in 
geographical study is begotton which has a beneficial influence 
upon other studies. In fact, the other studies can not very 
well be thought of without the connecting science, geography. 

History is not a mere relation of facts, nor a sequence of dates, 
nor a conglomeration of curious events, but the science of man, 
or humanity, which is to teach the child that which is truly 
human. But the teacher of history should be well equipped for 
his task; many virtues should he possess, among which not the 
least is that of being a good story-teller. For the child has no 
interest in what was long ago ; that is the prerogative of old 
age. Old age is fond of looking backward, of being occupied 
with events that happened long ago, of ^'living in the past.'^ 
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But the child, unless the historic sense is awakened in him, and 
he is made to feel an interest in the past, will not care to study 
history. He must be prepared for and gradually be led into 
the study. For this introduction, because they are taken from 
the infancy of the human race, nothing is so potent as the 
stories of the Old Testament and of Greek mythology; then,be8ide^ 
events from the child's own history or that of the community 
in which he lives; biographies of eminent men in ancient and 
modern times. When thus the foundation has been laid, the 
teacher may begin to present in vivid narration the history of 
the discovery and colonization of the United States, the birth 
of its independence, and the developement and rise of the country 
to its present position among the nations of the earth. The 
text-book is to serve merely as a guide for remembering the 
facts and dates, and for accuracy in the instruction. If history 
is thus taught in a liberal spirit, it will lead to tolerance and 
the appreciation of the virtues of other individuals and nations^ 
not to a bigoted narrowness of thought and intolerance. But 
it will at the same time heighten the love of country and a 
reverence for its institutions and those virtues which make the 
good citizen. 

The study of nature by means of physics, zoology, botany 
and mineralogy, is a study of things, and not of books or of 
systems and classification. The experiment should be performed 
and the children led to express what they have observed in 
words, and the laws found and formulated. Apparatus made 
by the children often teaches them better than the costly 
machines and contrivances purchased of the supply houses. 
In natural history the specimens collected in the vicinity serve 
our purpose better than those brought in from a distance. 
If children are made to collect animals, plants and minerals, 
themselves, a double purpose will be served; they will learn to 
love nature, and the occupation with the collections will keep 
them from many a vice, especially the vice of indolence. The 
specimens are presented in the class, examined and dissected by 
the children, and the observation of the parts and their func- 
tions described, and the necessary facts drawn from them. 

Music and drawing should be begun early in school so that 
the elementary exercises which the young child can perform and 
likes to perform may not become wearisome and monotonous. 
Great care should be had in the selection of songs; only what 
is tasteful and lasting should be practiced ; the fleeting and sen- 
sational should find no place in school. Physical exercises can 
be taught by every one; all that is necessary seems to be a 
determination to impart this instruction. 

Now, if the primary school were only to accomplish so much^ 
i. e., to make the children of the nation intelligent and skillful, 
to preserve their physical health and to teacti them so much 
grammar, geography and arithmetic, it would but half fulfill it» 
mission. The primary school has also this duty to perform, to 
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educate its wards to moral character. The pupils have to be 
led to be trustworthy, courageous, modest and dutiful members 
of the community in which they are to live. The question how 
this may be accomplished is en<>:a.2jing the attention of the best 
of us. Some want to gain this by means of the study of a text- 
book on ethics bv which the child: en are to learn to ifloiy their 
duties to themselves, to their parents and friends, to the com- 
munity, to the State. I am far from discrediting the laudable 
efforts of these men. But merely knowinfi^ their duties has never 
made men moral. I venture to sav without fear of successful 
contradiction that lawbreakers are not ignorant of their doing 
wrong, only they have not been practised in doing right. All in- 
stitutions of the school should be of such nature as to ground the 
young in deeds of righteousness, truthfulness, conscientiousness, 
frugality, simplicity, kindness and sincerity, so as to make them 
act according to their convictions. '* For what is a man profited 
if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul?" So, 
likewise, if the child were to gain a world of knowledge, and yet 
were deficient in character? This side of primary school educa- 
tion demands the work, the example and teaching of the best 
talent. Many of the branches may be made directly helpful in 
leading to morality; I mention as of especial assistance, litera- 
ture, history, music and gymnastics. The first three because of 
the occupation with the beautiful— *' only through the portals 
of the beautiful is man led into the temple of morality" — and 
gymnastics, because these exercises form an antidote to animal 
tendencies and lead to law and order, to ready obedience and 
precision in execution. 

3. There remains for me to indicate what measures and insti- 
tutions are necessary to carry the course of study and the 
method of the primary snhool, as delineated here, into effect. 
One thing is certain, that with our present means for the educa- 
tion of teachers, such results can not be obtained. That educa- 
tion is both a science and an art, that teachers have to be edu- 
cated professionally before they in turn can be expected to be 
able to educate, is scarcely appreciated by the people. Some 
years ago a young man of 19 years of age, just graduated from 
a high school in good standing, came to me to ask my advice 
with regard to his becoming a teacher. He was a man of good 
ability, zealous to work and to gain a livelihood, and had 
secured a position in some country district. After some prelim- 
inary conversation I asked him, **What do you expect to do for 
the children in that school? " ''Well/' said he, '*I suppose I shall 
teach them to read, write and cipher." There you have his aims 
candidly stated, and I suppose they are the aims of the multi- 
tude of would-be teachers. **Do you know how to teach to 
read?" I asked again. *'Why, yes, I shall teach them the let- 
ters, make them put these together into syllables and words." 
'*How will you teach them to write? " I queried further. **I shall 
set a copy on the blackboard and let the children imitate it on 
their slates.'' **How about arithmetic?" was my next question. 
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*'Well, I'll let them count, teach them the rules, place examples 
on the blackboard and make the pupils work them." **Now," I 
continued, ''what are yon goinff to do about preserving the 
children's health and comfort, about teaching them obedience^ 
^punctuality and love of order?" *'0," replied he, *^I did not 
think of that." Here you have the popular idea of the duties of 
the school and the teacher. After some further conversation, I 
gave the young man an elementary work on **How to teach," 
telling him to read it carefully and then return to me for fur- 
ther consultation. After twice 24 hours he came back, returned 
the book and said: *'If a teacher has to do all that, I think I 
shall not become one." He gave up the school he had engaged 
and became clerk in a dry goods store, and is now a thriving 
dry goods dealer in the northern part of the State. This young 
man was, to say the least, honest. As I said before, he was a 
man of good parts, and the book I gave him to read did by 
no means portray the teacher's work and duties as very diffi- 
cult, yet, when he came to see what it means to be a teacher, he 
shrunk from the task. Are there not hundreds and thousands 
of young men and women as ignorant as he of the work in 
school ; but how many of them are honest enough to enter some 
other calling for which they are better fitted than for teaching? 
Thus, without higher aims, without preparation, they begin to 
keep school and make it, not what it is intended to be, the 
paradise of childhood, but a dungeon, a treadmill to themselves 
and the unfortunate innocents who are to sit under them. 

The duty of the State, therefore, can be no less than to insist 
that those who are to teach in the schools of the State, com- 
plete a course of professional education in a normal or training 
school, before they ever set foot into the schoolroom. This 
course is to be both academic and professional. There is, and 
ought to be, a vital difference between acquiring scholarship for 
the purposes of life and for acquiring scholarship for the sake of 
teaching. That this is not sufficiently appreciated by teachers 
and even by professors in normal schools, is much to be deplored. 
This want of distinction, it seems to me, has been created and 
is fostered by our text-books ; excellent in a great many respects, 
they yet attempt to be manuals for teachers and scholars alike, 
and thus they cause this unhappy, lamentable confusion in the 
minds, even of teachers. Granting now the necessity that young 
men and women, in order to teach successfully, should, after 
graduating from a high school, spend from three to four years 
m a normal school to fit themselves for their work, the question 
arises, what should the course of study in such trainingschools be? 

I do not hope to be able in the space allowed me here to do 
more than to sketch this course. In mv estimation a normal 
school should not try to fit its students for anything but teach- 
ing. I might say the normal or training school shall give young 
men and women the opportunity of learning how to conduct 
and teach a school in the sense which has been more iiill^ %<^^ 
forth under sectiona one and two ol t\i\» 'pa^^Y. ^wX^ \Xiv^ \^ Vj 
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THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS FOR THE COMMON 

SCHOOLS. 



There is no blessing in civilization which does not carry with 
it also a curse, or, in other words, all inventions of mankind 
which make civilization possible, have, on the other hand, 
helped also to debase men and to undermine the morality of 
the people. This may seem a statement too bold and sweeping 
to many, yet, I believe I shall be able to convince my readers 
of the truth of my assertion. It will certainly be admitted that 
erudition, learning, is a blessmg, if rightly used by moral men; 
but, give the knave greater mtellectual training and you may 
be sure that it will only assist him in deeds of immorality to 
the disadvantage of his fellowmen. Great are the advantages 
which the inventions of Cadmus and Guttenberg have bestowed 
upon the human race, making possible the exchange of thought 
and uniting the human family more closely, making possible the 
wonderful development in literature and science and the '^presH," 
serving truth in many ways; and, on the other hand, putting 
into the hands of unscrupulous, venal men an instrument by 
means of which they are able to pervert truth, to falsify public 
opinion, these inventions serve sin and retrogression rather than 
virtue and progress. The art of reading and the reading habit 
are by no means *' unmixed'' blessings; while, if rightly used, 
they are potent factors in culture and refinement, in the hands 
of the unthinking, they lead to day-dreaming, blind belief in the 
printed page, and a flight of the imagination too unrestrained. 

That faithful servant of man — the vapors of water under proper 
control — becomes man's enemy and slayer when carelessly han- 
dled. The electric current which, within a generation, has 
assisted man in almost all his work, how dangerous and appar- 
ently malicious has it proved itneU on many occasions. I might 
even animadvert to the elements in the words of the poet: 

"Beneficent the might of flame. 
When 'tis by man watched o'er, made tame; 
For to this heavenly power he owes 
All his creative genius knows; 
Yet terrible that power will be, 
When from its fetters it breaks free, 
Treads its own path with passion wild, 
As nature's free and reckless c\i\\d. 
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Woe, if it casts off its chains, 
And, without resistance, growing. 
Through the crowded streets and lanes 
Spreads the blaze, all tiercely glowing. 
For the elements still hate 
All that mortal hands create." 

In the same manner that institution which I am about to 
praise, and which many consider a blessing to mankind, has 
been used for evil purposes and has failed to do for the people 
what it was destined to accomplish. I mean the normal school. 

Not only in this new country where choice of calling is yet the 
most unlimited, and where a man *may step out of one profes- 
sion or trade into another, without penalty or ridicule, the nor- 
mal school idea is but imperfectly understood, and untrained 
teachers are employed in preference to the graduates of normal 
schools. In the older countries of the world, where none but 
normal graduates can be lawfully employed in the public schools 
of the state, these unfortunate men '*with a diploma" are made 
the butt of ridicule by the press and the authors. When the 
"normalites'' have learned to thrill the r they are ready. *'How 
he ahems and how he ahas, that he knows how to imitate,''^ 
are the remarks you will hear among the 'very practical "^ 
people of Germany concerning the graduates of normal schools. 
In our own country, you find only too often that these gradu- 
ates, instead of coming from the normal school filled with mod- 
esty, have become so conceited that they think *'they know it 
all," and no one can teach them anything further; they have lost 
the possibility of growth and frequently many years of disap- 
pointment and rebuff are necessary to reduce them to useful 
members of the profession and society. Besides, they have 
learned *'to swear in verba magistri," by the method pursued 
in their -^alma mater" as the only one; a faith in what is 
printed, beyond which there is nothing, just because it is printed; 
and a faithfulness to the professors in their wa3"8 of treating a 
"subject" that lets them repeat the same anecdote at just the 
same place where the professor employed it. 

All this is the abuse of normal school instruction, a result 
when this instruction is imparted by teachers who are them- 
selves slaves of the text-book, and have never heard or seen 
better ways. 

In spite of all these inadequate and sometimes distorted and 
caricatured results of normal training, I hold that the salvation 
of the common school of the country depends upon the training 
of teachers in normal schools established and maintained bv the 
community. What now is the exception must become the rule. 
To-day it is an exception that teachers trained in normal schools 
are found teaching in the schools of the State, and the great 
majority of the teachers are such as have received no special 
training for their profession, but have drifted into it, the same 
as others are drifted into trades and business. It should be- 

-G. p. I. 
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come the exception that other teachers than such as have re- 
ceived their training in State normal schools are found teach- 
ing in the common schools of the State. While I am of the 
opinion that the common school and the normal school 
should work hand in hand— for I hold that they can only 
be helped mutuall^^ by one another — I should not go to the 
other extreme and advocate the training of teachers al- 
together by the State, and debar all others from teaching in the 
common school; but the standard of fitness for the profession 
should be raised not only in scholarship but also in professional 
capability, the ability to .discipline, both intellectually and 
morally, and to govern a school. What is the aim, the am- 
bition, the ultimate purpose of teachers who do not comprehend 
the magnificence and responsibility of their calling? To teach 
the children to read, write and cipher. By the public and some 
of us he is considered the best teacher who teaches these little 
arts in the shortest possible time and in the most accurate man- 
ner. Now, there is no doubt these arts are valuable and, in our 
present civilization, they have to be learned by each child as a 
means of gaining information when it can not be had otherwise. 
But they might be taught by mechanics; for to this end, origi- 
nal thinkers, men and women of higher aims and ideal purposes 
are not necessary. Can you not conceive that there is some 
higher task allotted to the teacher? That the senses of the child 
need development; that his intellect, his capabilities, his taste, 
may be aroused in other things and by other means? That his 
language and his heart may be cultivated by other means than 
the printed i)age? The form is the one and all; and the essence 
of instruction, that which leads to humanity and culture, is rele- 
gated to a back seat. Must all instruction proceed from some 
little book, or is the living word of the teacher, the free discus- 
sion of things and events of no consequence? I think that the 
real instruction should be the outgrowth of the teacher's cul- 
tured mind and his ready intelligence; that the teacher should 
possess a stock of information which goes far beyond the books 
he uses in school. A greater general culture which is obtainable 
by extensive reading in literature, history and other standard 
studies, should become the property of those who are to teach. 
In too many cases the teachers know only what the text-books 
on the several school studies contain, and not even that accu- 
rately. When questioned concerning their private reading, the 
ephemeral literature of the daily or weekly papers, some sensa- 
tional novel or similar publication is mentioned ; not even the 
standard novels of this country and Great Britain, much less 
the graver works of science or history. Can 3^ou call this liter- 
ary culture sufficient for a teacher? How can such person lead 
to humanity, to nobility in thought and action? 

When you ask concerning the teachers' knowledge of mathe- 
matics, you will learn that they know arithmetic, perhaps a little 
algebra and geometry, such as is found in the school text-books; 
but as to the g*reat science governing the universe, and exempli- 
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fjing the symmetry and harmony of the entire creation, not a 
trace is to be found. And yet, these teachers are to verify Kant's 
statement that *^it is the business of one generation to educate 
the next," 

As another instance, take history, that 'liberal and liberaliz- 
ing study;" what do you find the great number of teachers to 
know of it? A few facts of American history loosely strung to- 
gether, **that it is and nothing more." How can you expect 
that our youth shall be made liberal in thought and liberalized 
in their views? 

Do not let me enlarge upon this subject for fear that I become 
too explicit and thus fail of my purpose. 

In another direction, however, let me call attention to the 
lack of training of teachers; I have reference to the sanitary 
regulations in school, both with regard to the school house and 
the pupil. What can be expected in this regard of teachers 
whose understanding has never been opened to their responsi- 
bilities? How to heat or ventilate a schoolroom properly, how 
to regulate the light, how to seat the scholars so as to make 
them comfortable, how to discover whether children are threat- 
ened with disease so that the proper measures may be taken, 
all these are and remain a sealed book to the great mass of 
teachers. Who has not witnessed, especially in cities, the anxiety 
of children to reach school in time, the mental strain which 
ill-conducted examinations exert on the minds of children? All 
these evils are the consequence of lack of previous train- 
ing. The people instinctively feel that something is wrong in 
connection with the schools, and this feeling finds expression in 
Tarious ways and manifests itself even in legislative demands. 
Here we have the cry for uniformity of text-books by State 
authority, the demand that this or that branch be made com- 
pulsory in our courses of study, the introduction of manual 
training as an antidote against over-exertion of the brain, 
science teaching in the grammar grades, selection of studies by 
the pupils, and a host of others, partly just and beneficial, 
partly erroneous and detrimental. All the good things in this 
direction we could have, provided we had teachers trnined nnd 
prepared to carry them into effect. While the people are willing 
to sustain schools and institutions for the trainir^g in special- 
ties, they cannot be induced to recognize the neftessity for, and 
the value of, normal schools in which not special work alone is 
to be done, but the general work of educating teachers who are, 
in turn, to educate the race. There are now distinct schools or 
seminaries for gymnastics, voice culture, co^^king, cln^ss-making, 
even journalism, besides the old long-established sc^hools of law, 
medicine and theology. All these are considered legitimate out- 
growths on the educational tree, but when you mention a school 
for the training of teachers, the majority of the peo])l(* have 
never heard of such a one and are astonished that more than 
scholarship can be needed to make the teae\vviY. 



In our educational journals I read man^^ articles called ^'belp- 
iul bints,'' I acknowledge they are helpful but they are mere* 
bints. This is even true of some voluminous books on "How 
to teach;" they are made up of hints, ^'tricks of the trade", 
which show most conclusively in what crude state the idea of 
education is even among those who "pose as educationaJ 
writers,'' If teachers had been reared in the principles of educa- 
tion, if they knew anything of its history, all such ephemeral 
talk and writing would be classed where it belongs, among the^ 
"gleanings" of the reaped field. The teachers would know, too, 
that these things which the educational journals puff up as- 
important principles and facts, have been settled long ago in 
theory and practice. If you call the attention of the editors of 
educational journals to this "threshing of empty straw," they 
acknowledge that they must provide for the inexperienced in* 
the fraternity, because these latter say on account of such arti- 
cles: "I like Mr. X's paper, it is so practicial." And do not 
the editors of high grade educational journals complain that 
the number of their subscribers and readers is so small, they 
can hardly afford to continue the journal any longer? 

The better class of articles in school journals and magazines 
has reference to advanced school work. The first beginnings of 
education and instruction receive verj^ scant attention even in 
educational wTitinirs. Primary teachers are left to shift for 
themselves and to invent plans and methods which oftentimes 
are anything but sound educational doctrine; progressive ideafr 
are curiously intermingled with antediluvian practices and, if it 
were not for the enthusiasm, nay fanaticism, with which the 
ladies in primary schools perform ther tasks, the mechanical 
routine of fifty years ago would hold full sway. When one 
original thinker in primary work has great success in her classes,, 
she is made an object of laudation for a circuit of many niiles^ 
and pilgrimages are made to her shrine by anxious would-be 
disciples, to study her ways and manners. That such visitants 
see only what is on the surface, without understanding the un- 
^ derlying principles, and at be>t imitate slavishly the mechanical 
contrivance, is evident. And yet, the manner in which the first 
years' training is effected, how the child's powers develop, that 
no mistakes be committed in this important work, is of infinite 
value to the later life in school not only, but also for the entire 
after-life of the human being. That every thing be done just at 
the right time, that the mental work be adapted to the child's 
capacity, neither above nor below his mental horizon, is of the 
utmost consequence, if harmonious development is to be the re- 
sult. The questions agitated at present by schoolmen and 
others, namely : Science or languages, classical studies or mathe- 
matics, history or geography, have no value for the elementary 
school proper. The branches which the youth are to acquire in 
the primary and grammar grades are of mental disciplinary^ 
not of utilitarian value. 
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We make a great deal to do about teaching the mother tongue 
^nd correct, effective speech. How do we expect to bring this 
€ibout? Why, by the study of books. That language exists 
first as spoken language, and that speaking by means of the 
hand and gaining information and practice by means of the eye 
are an infinitely slow process, and a poor substitute compared with 
the Irving word of the teacher also for the acquisition of good 
language, does not enter the minds of many of us. How can 
:^ood language be awakened if it is not done by a cultured 
teacher, possessing good language himself? There is actually 
danger that the noble gift of conversation will be smothered 
^nder the rubbish of reading papers and light literature. 

And yet, this elementary education by its aims is to determine, 
^nd by its methods is to reveal what the child is fitted for in 
his future career. This child which the pedagogue in his striving 
ior quantity, not quality, in his leading generality considers a 
-dunce, may be a Raphael or Michael Angelo, a Gladstone or 
Bismarck, a Shakespeare or Goethe, a Humboldt or a Faraday. 
Who knows how many talented men have been dwarfed and 
«tunted, how many geniuses have p ned in poverty and neglect 
without ripening into true manhood and the full extent of their 
•powers, because of the unfavorable diagnoses of their teachers? 
Why is it that among all the learned professions, that of teach- 
ing makes such slow progress, nay sometimes retrogrades? The 
•experience and experiments of our predecessors are not pre- 
served and stored away, and every beginner has to learn by his 
•own experience and begin the whole work over de novo as if 
there had been no teachers before him; as if Page, Wickersham, 
Payne and others had never lived. And is not such self-taught 
^acher delighted when he has discovered a new device, a new 
'**trick of the trade," and do not his admiring friends herald him 
BB a new Comenius or Pestalozzi? 

Those who condemn the moral training tell you, **Make the 
examinations more rigid; require a high grade of scholarship in 
.your applicants, and the rest will take care of itself." This is 
iar from being the case. Knowledge alone does not make the 
"virtuous man nor the teacher; on the contrary, oftentimes great 
J^nowledge is in the way of making a good teacher. The one 
who knows so much considers himself too good to take upon 
liimself the drudgery of elementary school work; nothing but 
the principalship of a high school or a professorship in a col- 
lege or university will satisfy his ambition, I suppose such a 
one is in his right place there, when a good primary teacher has 
prepared the ground for him so that he may instruct with 
profit. But if such a person were to try to attend to the edu- 
cation of children, i. e., if he were to train and discipline their 
minds, to awaken their dormant powers, he w^ould be the saddest 
failure. No, besides scholarship there are many requisites that 
go to make the skillful primary teacher, some of them inborn, 
4Some of them acquired under careful training. Where is this 
training and the development of the natw^vj^Y ^>a\!C\\iN \>o \i^ \s»*^ 
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Let me now summarize what the present age understands bjr 
a thorough and v/ell-rounded common school education; what 
the youth should be, know and be able to do at the age of 
foui'teen years, and how this is to be effected by the school 
or the teachers. When I have given this summary you may 
compare the real outcome, and investigate wherein it lies that 
the by no means ideal youth is not the result. I wish you? 
to make due allowance in this respect for adverse domestic and 
public influences and trace to the influence of the school what 
is due to it in good or in bad. In a civilized state the provis- 
ions for a common school education by a community ought to- 
afford every child the opportunity of developing into manhood 
or womanhood according to the faculties and talents which 
nature has implanted in it. This development, physical, in- 
tellectual and moral, should be symmetrical; health of body, 
culture of the mind and moral character should each receive 
its share of attention. The abode of children during that period 
should be in every respect conductive to health and comfort;^ 
the entire surroundings, chaste and inspiring, and the instruc 
tion, calculated to teach a love of work and cheerfulness and 
pleasure in working; in one word, the school should be a home 
of youth, a temple in which the sanctity of the place forbids 
everything rude and unclean, a garden in which skillful, loving- 
gardeners tend and care for the human blossoms. This school- 
ing should be free of cost, and in this respect all the states 
have lent their aid in establishing public schools, but as to* 
fostering the former requirement, none have done what it should. 

The principal aim of all school education is and must be, to 
prepare children to lead a useful, patriotic and happy life. Our 
aim in common school education is not to make learned scholars, 
for learning is knowledge and knowledge is a possession, not an 
art or a power; culture, on the other hanri, is strength, power. 
Culture, therefore, is not a completion; it is an external growth; 
as soon as this growth in culture ceases and comes to a stand- 
still, the ideal falls into the ab3'^8S of mean reality and there is 
culture no longer. It is not knowledge, learning nor any other 
possession, which constitutes culture; it is inherent in the intel- 
lect no more than in the heart. Knowledge, learning, is a great 
good but not the only one. The possession of comprehensive 
knowledge with the feeling of satiation, of satisfaction, has less 
value than a moderate possession of knowledge with a lasting, 
hearty desire for further gain. Culture is our aim; knowledge 
and art, learning and understanding in themselves are not cul- 
ture but only its parts, its levers. In spite of their high value, 
they foster conceit, when the moral half of culture, leading to 
modesty and humility, does not avert the danger. 

In determining what the outcome of common school education 
should be, I confine myself to the rural schools and graded 
schools in cities and villages, and fix a limit of age at 14 years. 
The reason I do not include the high school is because it is not 
universally in existence and must, therefore, be regarded as a. 
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token of the rauniflcence of certain communities only. The schools 
of the country and the eight trades of the city or village are 
more on a par— everything taken into account. When our boys 
and girls have passed the given age and are ready to graduate 
from these schools, they should be conversant with their mother- 
tongue to such an extent as to be able to read with under- 
standing the authors that have written in it, to write a familiar 
or business letter accurately and in good style, and to write a 
legible, elegant hand. They should know the grammar of the 
tongue practically, know enough of the geography of their own 
country and the civilized world to pomt out any city, river, 
mountain chain, island or gulf, etc., that is the scene of action 
in the world's doings; know enough of the different nations and 
the products of the different countries, also enough mathematical 
and physical geography so as to understand the year, the 
changes of seasons and other phenomena in nature; so much of 
the* history of their country as to understand its development 
in the past, its form of government and its standing among the 
nations of the earth. In addition to this, these young people 
should understand number, integers and fractions, common and 
decimal, and the application of their laws and relations to the 
general business transactions; so much of the three kingdoms ot 
nature, of physics and chemistry that they may not fall a prey 
to superstition. Above all, must young people have acquired 
habits of study and work, must have learned to think clearly 
and logically, to understand as well as to represent ideas prop- 
erly. Furthermore, should children have acquired enough know- 
ledge of form and size (geometry) so as to enable them to com- 
prehend the common rules of mensuration, should be skilled im 
drawing sufficiently so as to talk by means of the pencil. 

This is not any too much, and yet how far is the reality from? 
this by no means ideal result in our schools! One necessary 
attribute of the teacher, and one that can not be expressed m 
figures, that can not be properly described, I have to mention 
here, I mean the personality (individuality, magnetic force of 
personal influence) of the teacher. Children are not chattels 
which may be ranged in rows and painted, labeled and signed 
like bottles and canisters, but they are individualities and, 
therefore, should be treated as such. Under such conditions 
alone can the proper relation between teacher and taught arise 
(be engendered). Skill may teach, but love alone can convert 
and educate. Wherever love does not guide and impel the 
teacher's heart, language, hand and foot, there will be found in 
the schools unblessed, unwilling teachers and hearers. The per- 
^sonality alone is effective, warmth of heart alone can melt 
hearts. All great educators, like Pestalozzi, do not owe their 
success to their skill but to their boundless love. Love is the^ 
bond of perfection and, at the same time, the most perfect edu- 
cational art. 

All measures of discipline should be inspired by the spirit of 
love. Punishments are to be means o\ coYY^eWow^\icAi\.Q^V^ix<^'^. 
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The severity of the law must be int.erpreted by the benevo- 
lence of the educator. He should have an understanding for 
wantonness, patience for weakness, earnestness for rudeness, 
consistency for frivolity, and a kind look, word or action for 
ea.ch child. This, too, should be the aim in our normal schools, 
to create such personality in the teacher. 

After having now, in a plain manner, sketched some of the de- 
fects in our school system, and compared the real with the 
ideal, I make free to ask candidly: Is it not about time we 
looked these defects squarely in the face and acknowledged that 
progress of popular education is impossible as long as the 
State does not provide for the education of teachers in its own 
normal schools? The churches which maintain parochial schools, 
have long ago acknowledged this necessity; in connection with 
their seminaries for the clergy, they have normal classes for the 
training of their teachers. The countries of Europe which have 
taken the elementary education of 3'^outh in their hands have, 
at the the same time, established normal schools for the educa- 
tion of teachers, thus acknowledging the duty of the state in 
this matter. Besides the educational results enumerated, other 
results would follow; teaching would become a profession and 
in the profession a spirit of solidarity and of professional ethics 
would be the consequence. 

I hope I have not promised too great results from the normal 
school education; my experience during thirty-eight years of 
school work have confirmed me in these views and convictions, 
and I hope that I may have been able, by my remarks, to con- 
vince you, my readers, of the truth of my convictions. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 



ROBERT ALLYN. 

Robert Allyn, for more than thirty years one of the foremost educators 
of the nation as well as of the State of Illinois, was born of honest farmer- 
parents, in the little town of Ledyard in New London county, Connecticut, 
on the 25th day of January, 1817. He died at Carbonda e, 111., on the 7th 
of January, 1894, lacking just eighteen days of completing his seventy- 
seventh year. He was the direct descendant (in the eighth generation) of 
Oaptain Robert Allyn, one of the first settlers of New London, and after- 
wards of Norwich. His childhood was spent on a farm in a township as 
Doted for its ruggedness as the community was for its industry and intel- 
ligence. His early education was in the old fashioned country school, 
supplemented, however, by a great deal of miscellaneous reading from a 
Public library consisting of about two hundred volumes. Many of these 
'>ook8 Robert read and re-read, so that by the time he was sixteen years 
^ age he had acquired considerable familiarity with the library works of 
^ollin, Hume, Addison, Johnson, Goldsmith, Pope, Dryden and Scott. 
T'tiis reading stimulated him to seek a higher education, and in 1837 he 
^Otered the Wesleyan University, at Middletown, Conn., from which he 
^**aduated in 1841. While a student he distinguished himself as a mathe- 
matician, and yet he was scarcely inferior as a linguist or rhetorician. 
^^is classmates awarded him the first position for scholarship, it being 
^^nerally conceded by them *'that young Allyn had no superior in the 
^|as8 of '41." He was immediately engaged as teacher of mathematics in 
p0.e Wesleyan Academy, at Wilbraham, Mass. In 1846 he was elected 
Px*incipal of the school, and served two years in that capacity. In 1848 he 
^^came principal of the Providence Conference Seminary, at East Green- 
wich, Rhode Island, which position he held until 1854, when he was ap- 
X^ointed Commissioner of Public Schools of Rhode Island, being the suc- 
^^ssor of the Hon. Elisha R. Potter. In the same year he was also appointed 
^ visitor to the Military Academy at West Point. In 1857 he was elected 
*^ the chair of Ancient Languages in the State University at Athens, 
Ohio, and in 1859 he accepted the presidency of the Wesleyan Female Col- 
lege, at Cincinnati. In 1863 he was elected president of McKendree Col- 
lege, and from that time was prominently and etficienily engaged with the 
educational work of Illinois, in 1874 he resigned the presidency of Mc- 
Kendree College to accept that of the S )Uthern Illinois Normal University, 
at Carbondale. This position he filled ably and acceptably until 1892. 

Dr. Allyn was also a minister of the gospel. In 1843 he joined the 
Providence Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church and served as 
pastor in his native state some three or four years. He also served in the 
same capacity at Lebanon, 111., during the first year of his connection 
with McKendree College. In 1872 he represented his conference in the 
General Conference, standing at the head of the delegation, and in 1880 
he was a reserve delegate to the same body. His alma mater honored him 
with the degree of Doctor of Divinity, and in 1877 the degree of DoctQ^ 
of Laws was conferred upon him by McKendree OoWe^e. 
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He was twice married; first, on the 18th of November, 1841, to Miss 
Emeline H. Denison (of Coleraine, Mass.), who died In 1844, and by whom 
he had two children— Charles and Emeline Lucy— the former, deceased Iq 
1888; the latter, the widow of William H. Hypes, of Lebanon, 111. His 
second marriage was on the 22d of June, 1845, to Miss Mary B. Buding- 
ton (of Leyden, Mass.), who died at Carbondale, 111., in 1879, and by whom 
he had three children— Joseph Goodnow, Ellen Sophronia and Harriet 
Amanda. The last mentioned died at Carbondale, 111., in 1883. 

Thus briefly have we outlined the career of this great and good man» 
who entered upon his glorious immortality at the beginning of this year. 
To estimate the influence of those seventy-seven years is not ours. To tell 
how many have been quickened, mentally and morally, is not within the 
range of possibilities. The parcnments, to which he affixed his name as 
principal or president, might be accurately enumerated, but that would 
indicate but a very small part of his life-work. For Robert Allyn was a 
man of not only extraordinary ability, but of wonderful versatility; as one 
of the speakers at the memorial services aptly observed : *'He could fill 
with dignity, ease and efficiency, more places of importance than any other 
man I ever knew." His large intellectual faculties were backed by an un- 
common amount of will power, and regulated by that still more uncommon 
endowment, sound common sense. It was next to impossible for him to be 
in any assembly without his presence being known and felt. As one of 
his pastors beautifully and pertinently testified: "His very presence at 
the prayer meeting and in the public service of God's house gave an addi- 
tional dignity and an inspiration to the work of the hour." He had a 
well-stored mind, but he was a man of wisdom rather than of knowledge. 
His talents were pre-eminently practical ; his insight was often a source of 
wonder; likewise his ability to acquire knowledge from contact with life; 
facts were carefully stored away, but not with a view of their remaining so, for 
his mind partook more of the nature of a laboratory than a repository ; 
and to this fact, doubtless, much of his personal influence was due. 

At the very beginning of his public career, he Identified himself with 
the progressive spirit of the age, and he never apostatized. His bold stand 
against slavery and his ardent advocacy of the temperance cause resulted 
in his being twice elected to the legislature of Rhode Island, where it is 
said "he exercised a controlling influence in its deliberations." He had 
neither taste nor time for what he deemed vain and useless discussions 
regarding the dead past; he lived in the present, he kept abreast 6f the 
times, and his heart beat in unison with every movement of town; state 
or nation that tended to the advancement of his fellow-neings. 

As already indicated, he filled, and was well qualified to fill, many im- 
portant positions; yet that for which he was best adapted, and for which 
he will long be loved and venerated, was his service in the schoolroom; 
for whatever else he may or may not have been, Robert Allyn was em- 
phatically a practical, popular and philosophical educator. He was a born 
teacher, possessing rare tact, genuine wit and ingenious methods, which 
he well knew how and when to apply. He had the ability so to "put 
things" before his pupils that the lesson could never be forgotten. His 
lectures always abounded in practical suggestions, that were plain and to 
the point. But his labors were not confined to the schoolroom proper. He 
was an earnest advocate of teachers' institutes and an unwearied worker 
in them. In whatever state he lived, he was always identified with the 
State Association of Teachers, and could be relied upon to take an active 
part in their proceedings, by discussions, essays, lectures and addresses. 
He was also a member of the National Council of Sixty and an earnest 
worker in its meetings. In short, he spent his strength in the cause of 
popular education, and few men were better known or more highly honored 
in the National Association of Teachers than Robert Allyn. 

Besides, he was a regular contributor to various educational periodicals,, 
and for several years the able editor of the B/iode Island School Master. 
His educational reports, while Commissioner of Rhode Island, were eagerly 
sought for, simply because they were known to be fu'l of practical and 
valuable ideas. Dr. Allyn was not given to Utopian theories; he plainly 
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X>ointed out the evils connected with the schools and the best means to 
he employed for their removal. His "Special Report on Truancy and Ab- 
senteeism from Schools in Rhode Island" is an elaborate composition of 
the highest order. Dr. Huntington, of Harvard University, noticed it in 
the following eulogistic language; '*This is altogether the best document 
on this subject yet published. It abounds in statements so lucid, in argu- 
ments so forcible, in illustrations so clear, and in exhortations so con- 
vincing, that every man ought to read it." Dr. Allyn also contributed to- 
the Methodist Quarterly Bev ew and the different weekly periodicals of his- 
denomination. His brain was ever active ; there was not a^ vital question 
touching church or state, to which he was indifferent. He could not help 
thinking, and he had to give vent to his crowding thoughts. His pen was^ 
in very truth that of *'a ready writer," and he wrote with an unusual 
clearness and purity of style. 

As is very evident, Dr. Allyn labored unceasingly for the education of 
the people. Nothing within his power was neglected, that would improve 
the public schools or the teachers in them. In New England he was as- 
sociated with Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, Louis Agassiz and others of 
equal fame, in this grand work. Removal to the young and growing west 
seemed to intensify his interest in the rising generation; and no sooner 
had he located in Illinois and carefully surveyed the situation, than he 
began vigorously to advocate the establishment of a school in the southern 
part of the State, whose special function should be the training of teachers. 
The question was discussed and heartily endorsed by the Southern Illinois. 
Teachers' Association. The Doctor was appointed one of the committee 
to bring the matter to the attention of the legislature and urge the neces- 
sity of such an institution. The legislature in turn approved of the 
measure; the site was selected and the building erected. When dedicated ,^ 
the Governor and Trustees decided that no one was more competent to 
take charge of this great trust than he, in whose brain the thought was^ 
conceived, and who, from the inception to the completion of the plan,, 
had stood unflinchingly at the helm. And their verdict has been confirmed 
by hundreds of graduates and thousands of students, upon whom Robert 
Allyn has left the indelible impress of his plastic hand. 

True to himself and his high calling, the dying man said: "Let the 
teachers and preachers bury me," aild so they did. The former held im- 
pressive memorial service, on the morning of January ninth, in the 
chapel of the Southern Illinois Normal University; the latter conducted 
similar services in the afternoon of the same day, in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Carbondale; after which, the mortal remains were laid 
at rest in Oakland Cemetery. His monument was built years and years^ 
ago; behold it in the stately Southern Illinois Normal; while it standi 
we need no other reminder of the sagacity and philanthropy of Robert 
Allyn; for it will ever speak eloquently of the prudent forethought, untir- 
ing energy and remarkable executive ability of its flrst principal; and 
may we not truthfully add, of its Father? 

Wm. F. Swahlen, Ph. D. 



JOHN JIMISON. 

John Jimison was born near Kingston, Illinois, June 9, 1845, and died 
at Liberty, Illinois, June 3, 1893, aged 47 years, 11 months and 24 days. 
He enjoyed the opportunities of the average boy of his community for 
obtaining an education; but he improved these so well that at the age of 
16 years he taught the school of the district in which he resided. He 
continued to teach successfully in Adams and Brown counties from this 
time, 1861, until 1882. 

During these years of teaching, he pursued his studies faithfully, and 
had grown in tlae favor and confidence of the people to such an extecLtv 
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that, in the year 1882. he was elected superintendent of schools of Adams 
county. To this oflSce he was re-elected in 1886, and again in 1890. He 
fell on the field of action. 

He was the friend of those seeking education, and it was his pleasure 
to speak words of encouragement to them, and, frequently, to provide 
them with necessary means. The school children of his county heard of 
his death in the sadness which enshrouds those who lose an intimate 
friend. 

There is no school district in the county which he has not visited 
frequently, and his name is a household word. Many young men and 
women can recall with pleasure words of encouragement which he has 
given, and the teachers of the county will keep him in grateful remem- 
brance. 

It was his aim from his induction into office to improve the schools of 
the county by elevating the rank of the teacher, and by improving the 
<X)urse of study. His ideal was that the schools of the county should be 
thoroughly graded, and that the instruction given in them should be so 
systematic and complete that those who finished the work prescribed for 
them would be fitted for the high school or for the active business of life. 
He had made much progress toward that ideal. 

Mr. Jimison became a member of the Christian Church in Clayton, in 
the year 1873, and continued to be an earnest and zealous worker in both 
church and Sunday school from that time until he died. 

He was, also, an active and honored member of the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows, and of the Patriarchs Militant. 

These orders united with the church and the community in showing 
proper respect to the departed in the sad and impressive funeral rites of 
the brother whose sudden death, from pneumonia, the county was unex- 
pectedly called to mourn. 

In his family relations he was all that is noble and good. His first and 
last thoughts were for the welfare of his relatives and iriends. 

He was a man who had the courage of his convictions; was strong in 
his likes and dislikes, tender and true in his affections, and great n 
most of the virtues that contribute to make a noble manhood. 
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WHAT THE COMMON SCHOOLS NEED MOST. 



From year to year there arise prophets who predict the down- 
fall or disestablishment of the free common schools of the coun- 
try, unless the new doctrines and remedies which they advocate 
find a place in the course. Every calamity which befalls us is 
at once charged to the school, and a remedy is prescribed by 
means of which such disastrous consequences may be avoided 
in the future. Not only the common school is thus beset by 
would-be reformers, but also any shortcoming in our social and 
political life is to be met by schools for this or that specialty. 
Because of the ineflSciency of our domestic servants, philanthro- 
pists would establish schools for the training of servant girls^ 
and nurses; the lack of experienced journalists is to be met 
by a school of journalism; the newly awakened athletic sports 
call for a college of athletics in connection with our colleges; 
and thus every occupation, every calling, which formerly used 
to be the ambition of the individual, demands that **a school"^ 
be created in which the candidate may receive his special train- 
ing. 

Another form of interference with school work is the desire of 
organizations, whose objects are totally foreign to the school, 
to draw the scholars of the public school into some scheme of 
using them for their ends. The writing of compositions of an 
historic or geographical character, the hot haste with which 
this is to be done, and the spirit of competition, of rivalry, are 
not germane to the work of education. The awarding of prizes 
for such work is another abuse of the functions of the school; 
it leads to conceit, and oftentimes causes deception and fraud. 

The undue expansion of our courses of study, requiring for 

the primary grades, first to eighth, the teaching of a number 

of branches that can be successfully taught only in secondary 

schools, characterizes the demands of some of the friends (?) of 

the schools. It is true that higher instruction should find its 

preparation in the primary schools; zoology, botany, geology, 

astronomy and physics, may be taught in their rudiments even 

in primary grades; but to speak of science teaching and naming 

these sciences as such in the courses of study is, to say the 

st, misleading. Likewise, the introduction of literature in 

primary grades is calculated to promote the idea that the 

ool is going beyond its province. ^Yvat^^ ^^\\\fc^^\ix^\x^ 
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primary grades is neither more nor less than stress laid upon 
better reading than is now had in many schools. When children, 
as is frequently the case, learn to read only words, words; when 
no care is had as to the selection of matter, then reading is 
not taught in the right way. But it is questionable whether 
by merely giving the teaching of reading the high sounding 
name of literature, the object of teaching reading will be fur- 
thered. It seems to me that concentration of the branches (not 
that concentration of the entire instruction as taught by the 
Herbartians,) should once more become our aim. I believe the 
fathers who established the schools *'builded much better than 
they knew^' when they called the schools supported by the state 
and regulated by the state laws, the common free schools. I 
lay particular stress upon the word common, because the free 
schools were to teach what in point of knowledge and acquire- 
ments, in skill and discipline, is common to all alike. It evi- 
dently was not intended to differentiate in the beginning and 
to lead the children at an early age into trades and professions, 
but to give them a solid foundation of habituation and disci- 

Eline, oi knowledge and skill, which should serve them as a 
asis for further efforts. Hence, I am of the opinion that sim- 
plicity and concentration in what is to be taught in the pri- 
mary school, should be our aim; not expansion and multipli- 
cation of branches, nor an array of sciences and dexterities 
which are only calculated to captivate the thoughtless and su- 
perficial. Many educational writers are only too anxious to 
put on paper what should be done and, under favorable cir- 
cumstances may be done, without ever thinking of those who 
are to carry their doctrines and propositions into effect. I do 
not wish to decry the theory, but I hold that the practice and 
application must follow it, and there must be teachers who 
take up the laborious task of doing what the theorist proclaims. 

The school must emphatically be a place where thoroughness, 
soHdity, a sense of duty, frugality and sobriety hold sway; 
where nothing sensational or quakish may enter into the work. 
This is true also of the means which are employed to interest 
the young in their studies. Children are naturally interested m 
the instruction, when the matter is laid before them in a natur- 
ally interesting way; but when the teacher has to resort to 
artificial means of arousing the interest, when he goes about it 
in a sensational way, such as the merchant does in advertising 
his goods, or the advance agent in advertising the circus, the 
interest is not aroused in a legitimate manner. It is the great 
art of the teacher of knowing how to arouse the interest in a 
natural way by means of the branches of study themselves, not 
by charlatanry and puflSng advertisements. 

Only too frequently the teacher's work consists of skimming 

about the surface of things, not penetrating to the innermost 

core and inciting the whole being of the child to mental action. 

jBjr such couraej it is no wonder that only the form is appreci- 

a>tec/^ and the essence, the thought, remam^ a ^^^ted book to 
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the child. This is most apparent in our methods of teaching 
the mother tongue. Thinking and speaking are so closely con- 
nected that the one can not very well be separated from the 
other. Now, instead of causing the child to use his thinking 
faculties in the observation of objects and events, and express- 
ing properly the results of such thought, the teacher causes him 
to discriminate simply the form of language, the use of the sin- 
gular or plural; to distinguish between the past tense and the 
perfect participle, the use of prepositions, etc. While all this 
latter is not to be disregarded, it should proceed from the con- 
nected discourse, and would then, as a matter self-understood, 
follow naturally. Composition writing, the touchstone of good 
instruction, is an unknown exercise m most schools; even in 
high schools, rethoric is taught, rules of style are treated in the 
abstract, instead of applying them practically in the students' 
compositions and essays, and deducing the rules from the writ- 
ten examples. 

Now, nobody will contend that these errors in teaching can 
be avoided by the young men and women whom school boards 
now employ to teach their schools, or even that these people 
will become good teachers by experience, if normal schools for 
the education of teachers are not established in which the wrong 
way of doing things is pointed out and the right and proper 
way to do things is taught. As it now is, each generation has 
to begin at the beginning, and the life of a generation of teach- 
ers being so short, the condition of our educational system is 
constantly in the inchoate state. In some parts of the State, 
by virtue of an energetic schoolman, or a fortunate combination 
of schoolmen and favorable conditions, an upward moverrent 
sets in; but let the man or men pass away, and the downward 
march begins. Public affairs and their healthy growth depend 
upon persons and institutions. The former are the variable, the 
latter the permanent, the fixed and immovable factors in human 
affairs. It is true the defects of institutions may be compensated 
or lessened by the virtues of the persons; the infirmities of the 
latter may be alleviated in their evil effects by the firmness of 
the former. But should not principles and institutions, there- 
fore, be so established that even a change of persons may not 
endanger their well-being? For this reason, it is astonishing 
how the State may justify itself in withholding from its schools 
that necessary, nay essential institution, the state normal school, 
in such number as to compel those who wish to become teachers 
to seek their education in such schools. 

That the existing normal schools of Illinois are insufficient to 
supply the necessary number of teachers will become apparent 
by glancing over the following table : 
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It will be seen from this list that Ulinoie is even below Mie- 
Bouri with regard to the number of normal schools. For years 
past an effort has been made to have the legislature appropri- 
ate enough money to establish such an institution in the northern 
part of the State. Bloomiiigton, where the State Normal School 
IS situated, licHiii the central part of the State; the part north 
of the line of the Chicago, Hock Island & Pacific Railroad is with- 
out a State school tor the education of teachers. The advocates 
of the plan for a third State normal school believe that Illinois 
would only do justice to that part of the State, as well as the 
cause of education by eventnallv making an appropriation to 
that end. They do think that $100,000 will be sufficient to 
buiM, equip iind maintain such school for two years, or until an 
appropriation for its maintenance can be made again by the 
legislature. 

A remarkable showing is made by the tables of attendance of 
the high schools. For years, the number of female students in 
the high schools hnu been to the nale students as 2 to 1, In 
1894, the males enrolled amounted to 8,503,' the females to 
15,175. The disproportion becomes the more apparent when 
we coni-ider the number of graduates, as to sex. In 1894, 887 
males and 2,178 females were graduated from the high schools 
of the State. It is well to inquii-e into the causes of this dis- 

Eroportion. Partly, it may be accounted for by the desire of 
ovs to earn money, to enter business and become independent 
(?); but partly, the' reason must be found in another direction. 
It can not be denied that boys as well as girls, when they have 
become ripe for high school studies, have a desire for higher 
education; it is not to be presumed that under normal condi- 
tions boys would leave the high school before graduating in 
greater proportion than girls. The evil is caused largely by the 
manner in which the instruction is given. In the primary school, 
especially during the first four years of school life, the formal 
instruction, such as technical reading, penmanship, spelling, the 
simple rules of arithmetic, predominates; in the grammar grades 
and principally in the high school, the substance, the matter ol 
instruction is of highest importance. I have no hesitation in 
saying, and I know I do not stand alone in this assertion, that 
the exclusive employment of women as teachers causes the defec- 
£ion of boys in the high school course. Woman's strength aa a 
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teacher consists in her better mastery of the form, of those 
branches which I have enumerated above. But when it comes 
to the substance, man's strength becomes apparent in the work. 
While women, therefore, are employed as successful teachers 
m primary schools, the instruction in grammar and high school 
grades demands the employment of men as teachers, if formality 
in teaching is not to gain the upper hand. Besides, the love 
and care, the indulgence and patience of the mother must be 
blended with the firmness, the earnestness, the consistency of 
the father who is guided by firm principles in his actions, if the 
character of the children is to develop symmetrically. I need 
not assert that I consider the limited employment of women in 
the service of the school as a step in the right direction, but I 
make free to state that the exclusive employment of women, as 
has become the rule in too many quarters, does not subserve the 
best ends of education. I am afraid that a mistaken sense of 
economy prompts many school boards to give preference to the 
exclusive employment ot women. Even the personal influence of 
cultured men on girls in the higher grade of school work can 
not but tend to make them more womanly, while, at the same 
time, it will serve to make boys more manly. For it is not 
merely what the teacher does in school that exerts the best in- 
fluence on the young, but as much, perhaps more, what be is. 

The great increase in the enrollment of scholars during the 
past two years, in the attendance of each individual scholar, in 
the length of the term and in the amount expended for the 
maintenance of the schools indicate that the people of the State 
are anxious to support the schools in a liberal way, also to 
send their children promptly and for a greater length of time. 
This is very encouraging to all concerned in the work of educa- 
tion and should call for a ready response on the part of the 
teachers. But these, too, are wide awake and striving for better 
results. The discussions at the meetings of the several Teachers' 
Associations of the State and the individual counties give evi- 
dence that the child becomes more and more the object of the 
teacher's solicitude, that mere quantity in our courses of study 
gives place to the quality of the instruction and education, 
that we are making some progress. Yet, as I said elsewhere, 
the educational progress is behind our commercial, industrial 
and financial progress. Party politics and sectarianism are yet 
too potent factors in education. Educated teachers are still in 
the minority. In each community, the public spirited and pru- 
dent, the thoughtful and progressive, the wisest and best citi- 
jsens should be selected to manage the school affairs. 

I rejoice, too, over the liberal support given by the State to 
the University of Illinois and our two normal schools, but no 
matter what a nation may do for its higher institutions of learn- 
ing, its colleges and universities, the first care of all the people 
should be that of their elementary common schools. Nothing 
is so apt to foster the spirit of democracy as the years spent 
in common, in work and play, in the common schools of the 

— H. P. I. 
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nation; on the other hand, nothing will contribute so much to 
widen the gap between the cultured and uncultured, the rich and 
the poor, the high in station and the lowly, as a neglect of 
primary education. The intelligence, the virtue, the patriotism 
of the people are best promoted by a thorough, liberal and 
general primary education. 

Henry Raab, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, 



APPENDIX. 



REPORT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 

Urbana, Illinois. 



Honorable Henry Raab, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Dear Sir: — I have the honor to submit the report of the University 
of Illinois for the last two years. It has been customary to close the 
"biennial period for which report is made to you on September 30tb, the 
end of the fiscal year. From the circumstance related below, the period 
covered by this account ends July 31st, 1894. Since the annual financial 
statements are made for the year ending with the former date, the 
exhibit for the last year cannot be included here. 

ELECTION OF REGENT. 

The most notable occurrence of the period was the election of a Regent. 
Upon the resignation of Dr. Peabody, in 1891, the office was temporarily 
filled by the appointment of myself as acting Regent, with the anticipa- 
tion that some one would soon be selected for the permanent position. 
Various causes delayed such action, but it was felt that the important 
thing was to find the right man, whatever time proved necessary, rather 
than to hasten the election. Great care was taken in the matter, and 
after three years of inquiry and discussion the appointment was tendered, 
April 13th, 1894, to Andrew S. Draper, LL.D., of New York. Under date 
of May 10th, 1894, he addressed to the President of the Board of Trustees, 
Honorable Nelson W. Graham, a letter of acceptance, which in part is as 
follows : 

Cleveland, O., May 10, 1894. 

T?ie Honorable Nelson W. Graham, Chairman Board of Trustees, University of 
Illinois, Carbondale, Illinois: 

My Dear Sir: — Since the morning of April 14th last, when the com- 
mittee of your Board, accompanied by nearly all of the other members, 
called and notified me that by the unanimous and hearty action of the 
Board, and at the unanimously expressed desire of the members of the 
Faculty, I had been elected to the presidency of the University of Illinois, 
and asked my acceptance of that respDusible position, I have endeavored 
to give the matter such serious thought as its great importance de- 
manded. 

One must indeed hesitate about assuming a trust involving so much of 
consequence to the educational interests oi the imperial State of Illinois, 
as well as so much of consequence to himself, and must refrain from such 
a step unless his mind can gain confidence that all the interests involved 
will be promoted by taking it. 

********** 

There is every reason for thinking that the state universities are going 
to occupy positions of superior prominence among the universities ot ti^^ 
country, and it is impossible to discern any Teason N«j\i\c\i cr^^i ^^\^\J<6w\l^^^ 



Commonwealtb of Illinois in giving only such support to a State univer- 
sity as involves its holding a place of secondary standing and influence 
among the universities of the land. 

To enable a university to advance to a leading position, it must have 
financial aid to an extent which would have surprised the last genera- 
tion, for the field of university operations has broadened as the activities 
of the people have multiplied and become more intense; it must have 
adequate accommodations and liberal equipment ; its departments must 
be able to supply life-giving instruction in all branches of liberal learn- 
ing ; its wort: must attract attention, it must be authoritative, and com- 
mand respect, it must show anxiety and ability to stimulate the common 
life of the people, and bring renown to the good name of the State. 
Liberal moneyed support will not avail, unless there is also harmony and 
strength in the managing board and the faculty, as well as confidence and 
cooperation between them, and unless the local situation is attractive and 
uplifting, near which an increasing number of students can find health- 
ful and happy homes at moderate cost. The whole must be enveloped in 
an air of contentment, of energy, of exalted culture, of stability and re- 
serve power. 

The buildings and equipment provided and the work already performed 
to develop a State University in Illinois are gratifying and assuring. 
These, with the awakened interest of the people, and the disposition of 
their representatives in the legislature, as it has been portrayed to me, 
with the known resources of the State, and with the apparent oneness of 
feeling on the part of all who are bearing the responsibility of manage- 
ment, give excellent promise for the future of the University. 

With these opportunities comes the question of future policy, for the 
functions of a state university in the United States have not yet been 
well determined. My view is that it is important to establish the fact 
that a state university is the appropriate head of the state school sys- 
tem and should live in -vital and healthful relations with all of the pub- 
lic educational work of the state. It should build for classical culture^ 
without which no people can advance, but it should not spend too much 
time in clearing up the involved subtilties of the dead past or in fath- 
oming the depths of purely philosophical speculation. I would not have 
it thought that I am indifferent to these important lines of research, but 
rather that a choice of policies must be made or little will be accom- 
plished in any direction, and that public moneys should go into lines of 
educational work which most directly affect the life of the people. It 
does not seem to me advisable that a state university should be encum- 
bered with the management of industrial enterprises, except so far as the 
same may be essential to educational ends, but rather that it should con- 
tinually encrage in scientific research and experimentation to the end that 
it may disseminate the latest scientific information upon the employments 
of the people. Complete preparation in the secondary schools must be ex- 
acted in order that the tone of its scholarship shall not suffer, and to 
make sure that its operations shall not be clogged by the presence of un- 
prepared material. Aside from this it should extend a welcome and give 
greeting to both sexes and all classes, and it should train for manly and 
womanly character, for intellectual power and versatility, and for influ- 
ence upon and success in the practical affairs of life. 

****** * 

I am, Sir, very sincerely yours, 

A. S. Draper." 

The time fixed for the beginning of Doctor Draper's services was August 
1st, 1894, and upon that date he assumed the duties of the oflBce. The 
consideration of this fact makes il seem proper that this report should 
close as Indicated, July 31st, 1894. 

The title Kegent as applied to the chief executive of a collegiate insti- 
tution is confusing, since the term is usually used for a member of the 
board of control — a trustee. The legislative enactment founding the Uni- 
veraity designated the executive by this name, and \\j \ia^ \i^^ii so used here 



from that time onward. A subsequent State law, however, recognizes the 
Begent as President of the University, and the trustees have conferred the 
latter title also upon the newly appointed oflBcer. He will, therefore, 
usually be known as President instead of Regent. 

. President Draper is no stranger to the people of Illinois engaged or spe- 
cially interested in educational work. His fame as superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction in the State of New York long since preceded him, and his 
frequent presence in educational gatherings in Illinois and elsewhere fur- 
nished the opportunity for personal acquaintance on the part of many of 
the teachers of the state, by whom he has been most heartily welcomed 
to his new field of labor. The great success of his administration of the 
affairs of the public schools of the city of Cleveland is well known 
throughout the (X)untry. He comes to the University as a man of affairs, 
for he successfully practiced law in Albany and was a member of the Ala- 
bama claims commission under the appointment of President Arthur. He 
comes under favorable circumstances. The members of the Faculty unite 
under him as one man to carry forward the great interests of the insti- 
tution. The alumni and students welcome him heartily to his position 
and to his work, and gladly accept his leadership in the University. 
There are no antagonisms, no divisions or dissensions; the best feelings 
prevail, and the warmest good will and good wishes exist. The local citi- 
zens vie with one another to do him honor and to make known their ap- 
preciation of his advent among them. 

CHANGES IN FACULTY. 

Since the last report to you, numerous changes and additions have been 
made in the membership of the faculty, and in the list of instructors and 
assistants. The professors who have retired are: James D. Crawford, 
James H. Brownlee, M. R. Paradis, Walter J. Baldwin, Charles W. Scrib- 
ner, and Frank M. McMurry. Captain R. H. Hills' appointment terminates 
at the close of the academic year, and Edward K. Hall, director of the 
gymnasium, withdraws at the same time. Professor George E. Morrow 
offered his resignation in March last, and its acceptance finally passed at 
a meeting of the trustees on August 1. 

Besides numerous appointments as instructors, etc., those made mem- 
bers of the Faculty proper, since the last report to you, are as follows: 
Lester P. Breckenridge, Ph. B., professor of mechanical engineering; 
David Kinley, Ph. D., professor of political economy and social science; 
James D. Bruner, Ph. D., professor of romance languages; Captain D. H. 
Brush, professor of military science; William J. Eckoff, Ph. D., professor 
of pedagogics; Elizabeth C. Cooley, A. B., assistant professor of the Ger- 
man langui^ge and literature; Henry E. Summers, B. S., assistant professor 
of physiology; Edgar J. Townsend, Ph. M., assistant professor of mathe- 
matics; William H. VanDervoort, M. E., assistant professor of mechanical 
•engineering; Evarts B. Greene, Ph. d!, assistant professor of history; 
Anita M. Kellogg, instructor in elocution and physical culture for women; 
Arthur H. Daniels, Ph. D., instructor in philosophy; Fred H. Dodge, A. 
B., director of the gymnasium and instructor in athletics. An important 
appointment has also been made in that of Percy F. Bicknell, A. M., as 
librarian. Heretofore one of the professors has served as librarian, with 
one permanent assistant and several student assistants. Now, the library 
becomes one of the departments of the University, with its own chief 
who devotes his energies exclusively to it. 

In the corps of instruction there are now under appointment seventy- 
one persons, including five fellows who devote a part of their time to in- 
struction. There has also been added an additional administrative oflBce, 
that of registrar, and to this William L. Pillsbury, A. M., has been elected. 
The last report to you shows that there were then forty-six persons en- 
gaged in the work of instruction. The increase in two years has, there- 
fore, been 54 per cent. There were then reported for the year 1891-92 a 
total enrollment of 583 students; for the year 1893-94 the number reached 
743, an increase in two years of 160, or 27,4 per cent, Tha ta.\>^fc's» sS^^^\3l 
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hereafter show details of this attendance, and the list of the faculty at 
the close of the communication shows the distribution of the teaching- 
force. From the above it is seen that satisfactory growth has been made 
and, considering the financial embarrassments in the country, this growth 
must be considered highly gratifying to the friends of the University. In 
the catalogue of 1891-92, 175 courses of instruction were offered; in that 
of 1893-94 there are 252 such courses. This is an increase of 45 per cent., 
and suflBciently explains the greater proportional increase of instruction 
over that of student attendance, especially since much of the increase to 
the courses of instruction has been in advanced subjects in which classes 
are always smaller, and the labor of preparation on the part of the in- 
structor much greater. 

ELECTtVE SYSTEM. 

This reference to the courses of instruction brings up the greatest change 
and, it is believed, the greatest advance that has been made in recent 
times in the policy of the institution. The change from prescribed courses 
of study continuing through four years and required as laid down for a 
degree, to that of elective subjects from which each student has great 
freedom of choice, was begun three years ago, and is referred to in the 
last report to you. This elective system has been the subject of much 
study during the two years covered by this communication, both as to the 
generaUplan and as to the adjustment of details, and it is believed that 
much true progress has been made. The endeavor has been made to per- 
mit to students the utmost freedom of choice of study consistent with 
the aim in view and with sound educational practice. Formerly, there 
was free choice as between a number (13) of four-year courses, each made 
up of 36 or more subjects: to graduate at all, the entire cx)urse thus offered 
had to be completed. This is necessary now, in considerable degree, in 
the technical departments, but in all scientific and literary branches the 
subjects themselves are chosen by the student, and by him put together 
in a course for a degree. 

It has been urged that under such freedom the easiest work would too 
often be selected rather than that best adapted to individual tastes and 
needs. It may Indeed be true that this kind of selection has occurred, 
but the gain in general enthusiasm in study, in hearty, vigorous applica- 
tion, in the pervading spirit of work for the good anticipated and secured, 
not simply credit marks in the instructor's book, greatly surpasses all 
drawbacks and makes teaching as well as study more pleasant and more 
fruitful. The University has thus made eminent progress along modern 
lines and according to modern university ideas. The great increase in the 
number of subjects and more freedom in choice of studies necessitates 
more teaching force ; but the University of Illinois cannot be conducted 
with cheapness as the prominent characteristic of its policy. In its man- 
agement the first consideration must be the educational needs of the State 
and the possible educational benefits to the rising generation soon to con- 
stitute the State. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The organization of the University remains essentially as has been here- 
tofore reported to you, but a comparison will show additions and some 
changes in detail. As now constituted there are four colleges with their 
sub-divisions, and a graduate school. To these are to be added the Sum- 
mer and the Preparatory schools. The exhibit may be made as follows: 

I. College of Agriculture: 
Course of four years. 
Course of two years. 
Course for one term. 



II. Ck)LLEGE OF Engineering: 

Course in Mechanical Engineering. 

Course in Electrical Engineering. 

Course in Civil Engineering. 

Course in Municipal and Sanitary Engineering. 

Course in Architecture. 

Course in Architectural Engineering. 

III. College of Science: 
Natural Science Group. 
Chemical Group. 
Mathematical Group. 
Philosophical Group. 

IV. College of Literature: 

Elective courses in English, Modern Languages and Literatures. 

Ancient Languages and Literatures. 

Mathematics, Economics, Pedagogics, Philosophy, etc. 

V. Graduate School: 

Courses for Masters' Degrees. 
Courses for Doctors' Degrees. 

VI. Summer School: 

University Instruction for Teachers and others during June and July^ 

VII. Preparatory School: 
Course of two years. 

The graduate school was established during the last year for which re- 
port was last made to you, though a few persons had previously been en- 
rolled as resident graduates. No better indication of the advance in the 
quality of instruction, and of the uplift in educational spirit, can be 
given than the growth of the graduate school. For the year 1890-91 there 
were enrolled 3 resident s?raduates; in 1891-92, there were 8; in 1892-93, 9; 
and in 1893-94, 22. Those thus enrolled for the first two years were doing 
almost exclusively undergraduate work in other lines than those upon 
which their degrees were earned, while 10 of the 22 last named were pur- 
suing true post graduate studies, i. e., advanced work in the lines of their 
bachelor's degree. This is still a small showing for the University in 
this respect, but a good beginning has been made and a hopeful outlook 
exists for the future. 

The first session of the summer school began June 18, 1894, and con- 
tinued four weeks; 38 persons were enrolled, 26 of whom were teachers 
who embraced the opportunity to qualify themselves further for their 
vocation. The instruction was by members of the faculty, and the full 
resources of the University, in the way of laboratories, libraries, apparatus, 
etc., was made available for the work. No doubt the attendance would 
have been greater if the school had been organized earlier in the year, and 
had been better advertised. Another year's experience will better show what 
demand there is for such instruction. If the University can thus be useful^ 
especially to teachers, every endeavor will be made to make it so. 

The preparatory school was definitely organized last year. Preparatory 
classes had always been taught since the beginning of the institution^ 
but with the anticipation that the time would soon come when such in- 
struction might be wholly left to the high schools. If it had seemedl 
possible, the University authorities would gladly have abandoned the pre- 
par?itory work, but if, as it appeared, it must be continued, better pro- 
vision should be nfade for it. Hence a principal was ap^olnte.^^ ^^'M^^e^* 



were emplored, and a course of lnstructloD was mapped out. Freviouslji 
one years Inatruction was offered; the course now adopted covers two 
years, and is much eoriched. The age for eotrSDce to this school, as well 
as to the University, has been raised from 15 to 16 years. 

ATTENDANCE OF STUDENTS. 

Tlie following table gives the attendance ot students by departments 
for the last 13 years and shows the growth, in this respect, of the Uni- 
versity during that time; 
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APPROPRIATIONS. 

The 38th General Assembly appropriated for the use of the University 
a total sum much greater than was ever before received from the State at 
one time. This total sum was $295,700.00. Of this, S160,000.00 was for the 
erection and turniBhiug of a building to be devoted to the purposes of the 
College of Eoglneerlng, and the remainder, $135,700.00, was for various im- 

§rovemeats and expenses for two years. The total appropriations by the 
tate to the University since the b^luning to the present time amount 
to $879,000.00. This ia tor all purposes aud includes buildings, taxes. 
«quipment, instruction and ruonlDg expenses. The present value of the 

Siroperty, including lands, buildings, endowment, library and equipment, 
B estimated at $1,375,000.00, all of which is now the property of the State 
According to this showing, the investments made by the State, considered 
simply as a commercial enterprise, have been good ones, while the educa- 
tional advantages of a well equipped University have been free to all. 
The annual income derived from other sources considerably surpasses that 
obtained from the treasury of the State. There are few States In the 
Union whose contributions for the purpose have been proportionally so 
small. A change in policy has, however, been manifest during recent 
j-ears, tor the appropriations made by the last two Assemblies amount to 
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nearly as much as do all preyious sums. For the years 1867 to 1891 the 
legislative appropriations to the University make an aggregate of $449,- 
156.00, while $430,744.00 were received for the four years following. 

It is vit>illy important that further increase in the legislative contribu- 
tions should be made. More buildings and further equipment are impera- 
tively demanded and there must be provided ways and means to increase 
the sums for current expenses. Formerly collegiate instruction was mainly 
given in recitation and lecture rooms, with very little in the way of ap- 
paratus or other material helps. Now even literary work requires great 
collections of books and other publications, while laboratories expensively 
fitted up are absolute necessities for science and technology. The modern 
university is a vast improvement over the old one, but its expenditures 
are of necessity even more vastly increased. The sums usea seem prodigal 
to one not acquainted with the essentials in modern instruction, but no 
university can now rank high among those of our country without large 
provisions for library and laboratory expenditures, as well as for teachers. 
There can be no excuse for the University of Illinois in this respect. The 
money really needed to make the institution equal to any in the land can 
surely be provided, whatever the amount proves to be. Large request 
must be made of the 39th General Assembly and there is every reason to 
anticipate favorable results. 

ENGINEERING HALL. 

This building deserves special notice here, both on account of the date 
of its erection and of the prominence it has among the main University 
structures. As mentioned above, the last legislature appropriated $160,- 
000.00 for It. The architect Is George W. Bullard. of Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, a graduate of the University, class of 1882. There were 15 competi- 
tors, all graduates of the school of architecture here, and all of whom sub- 
mitted plans of much merit. The building now testifies to the high 
excellence of Mr. Bullard's ideas as presented in his sketches and specitl- 
catlons. It is the handsomest structure on the campus, and is admirably 
adapted to the proposed uses. It will be ready for occupancy In October. 

The new building stands on the north side of Green street, midway 
between the north and s )uth groups of buildings, facing the latter group. It 
has a frontage of 200 feet, a depth on the wings of 76 feet, and 138 feet 
In the center. The middle wing Is 72 feet wide. The first story is of 
drab sandstone In twelve Inch courses, having a tooth-chiseled finish and 
deeply chamfered horizontal joints. The three upper stories are of buff 
pressed brick with terra cotta trimmings to match. The interior is slow- 
burning mill construction. The celling Is paneled Washington fir, and the 
remainder of the Interior finish Is oak with bronze trimmings. 

The first story of the west and central wings contains the laboratories, 
of the department of electrical engineering, while the east wing is de- 
voted to masonry laboratories and Instrument rooms of the department of 
civil engineering. The central wing of the second story contains the lec- 
ture room and the preparation rooms of the department of physics, and 
the remainder of the floor Is used by the departments of civil and 
municipal engineering, for recitation and drawing rooms, cabinets and 
studies. The middle wing of the third story contains the laboratories of 
the department of physics, and the side wings the drawl nt? rooms, lecture 
rooms, cabinets, and studies of the mechanical department. The center 
portion contains the library, the oflBce, and the faculty parlor. The 
fouth story is devoted entirely to the department of architecture, and 
contains drawing and lecture rooms, cabinets, photo studio, and blue print 
laboratory. 
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WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 

No effort was spared to make the best presentation of the University 
and its equipment and methods at the World's Columbian Exposition. 
The result was the largest and most varied showing among all the great 
exhibits made by American and foreign educational' institutions. This 
also means that the exhibit made by this University at Jackson Park 
was the largest ever made anywhere by any university away from its home. 
As the Exposition was held within the territorial limits of Illinois, it was 
fitting that Illinois should take the lead in its affairs and also fitting 
that the State University should be first in the educational presentations. 
It was first, and easily so, in the magnitude and variety of its exhibit, 
and this was not proportionally wanting in educational suggestiveness or 
general attractiveness. It is by no means asserted that the University's exhibit 
was the best in every respect. It was impossible to vie with many others 
in certain respects. The things pertaining to interesting events in his- 
tory, the beautiful and life-like portraits of a series of presidents and 
famous authors, libraries of books written by professors and alumni,— 
there could be no competition in such matters by the recently founded 
University of Illinois. But in apparatus for instruction; in laboratory 
and shop out-puts by students; in collections illustrating natural science 
instruction; in tables and frames showing methods of teaching and sub- 
jects taught; in photographs of buildings, of rooms, of appliances, and of 
persons; in methods and results of instruction in art and design and in 
language and literatures,— in such as these, when taken together, there 
was no competitor. 

The exhibit was made in the Illinois Building and occupied 6,200 square 
feet of floor space, and this large area was filled with a view to the great- 
est possible economy of room in the shape and arrangement of cases and 
walls, and and in the compact adjustment of articles. The exhibit was 
divided into six general departments :(1) that of the College of Agriculture 
and Experiment Station united, (2) that of the College of Engineering, 
(3) that of the College of Science, (4) that of the College of Literature, 
(5) that of the Department of Art and Design, and (6) that of General 
Administration. 

It is quite impossible to give here any description of these notable pre- 
sentations of the methods and resources of the University in 1893; but no 
account of the affairs of the institution for the last two years can 
be written without mention of the prominence and importance of the 
creditable contribution made by the University to the World's greatest 
Exposition. 

CORPS OF INSTRUCTION. 

[Fall Term, 1894.] 

Faculty, 

(In order of seniority of appointment, except President.) 

Andrew Sloan Draper, LL.D., President. 

John Milton Gregory, LL.D., Professor of Political Economy, Emeritus. 

Thomas Jonathan Burrill, Ph. D., LL.D., Dean of the General Faculty, 
Professor of Botany and Horticulture. 

Samuel Walker Shattuck, C. E., Professor of Mathematics. 

Edward Snyder, A. M., Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture. (On leave.) 

Nathan Ciffbrd Ricker, M. Arch., Dean of the College of Engineering, 
Professor of Architecture. 

Ira Osborn Baker, C. E., Professor of Civil Engineering. 

Stephen Alfred Forbes, Ph. D., Dean of the College of Science, Pro- 
fessor of Zoology, 
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Charles Wesley Rolfe, M. S., Professor of Geology. 

Donald Mcintosh, V. S., Professor of Veterinary Science. 

Arthur Newell Talbot, C. E., Professor of Municipal and Sanitary En- 
gineering, 

Arthur William Palmer, Sc. D., Professor of Chemistry. 

Frank Forrest Frederick, Professor of Industrial Art and Design. 

Samuel Wilson Parr, M. S , Professor of Applied Chemistry. 

Herbert Jewett Barton, A. M., Professor of the Latin Language and 
Literature. 

Charles Melville Moss, Ph. D., Professor of the Greek Language and 
Literature. 

Daniel Kilham Dodge, Ph. D., Professor of the English Language and 
Literature. 

Lester Paige Breckenridge, Ph. B., Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 

Daniel William Shea, Ph. D., Professor of Physics. 

David Kinley, Ph. D., Dean of the College of Literature, Professor of 
Political Economy and Social Science. 

James Dowden Bruner, Ph. D., Professor of Romance Languages. 

Daniel H. Brush, Captain 17th Infantry, U. S. A., Professor of Military 
Science, 

William Julius Eckoff, Ph. D., Professor of Pedagogics. 

George William Myers, M. L., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (On 
leave.) 

Katherine Merrill, A. B., Assistant Professor of the English Language 
and Literature. 

William Otterbein Krohn. Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Psychology. 

Elizabeth Cutting Cooley, A. B., Assistant Professor of the German Lan- 
guage and Literature. 

James McLaren White, B. S., Assistant Professor of Architecture. (On 
leave.) 

Henry Elijah Summers. B. S., Assistant Professor of Human Physiology 
. and Vertebrate Anatomy. 

Edgar J. Townsend, Ph. M., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 

William Humphrey VanDervoort, M. E., Assistant Professor of Mechani- 
cal Engineering. 

William David Pence, B. S., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. 

Evarts Boutelle Greene, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of History. 

Anita Margaret Kellogg, B. E., Instructor in Elocution and Physical 
Culture for Women. 

Arthur Hill Daniels, Ph. D., Instructor in Philosophy. 

Fred Herbert Dodge, A. B., Director of Gymnasium and Instructor in 
Athletics. 

Instructors and Assistants. 

George Washington Parker, Instructor in Wood Working and Foreman. 

George Perkins Clinton, M. S., Assistant in Botany. 

Thomas Arkle Clark, B. L., Instructor in English. 

Cyrus Daniel McLane, B. S., Assistant in Architecture. 

Cyril Balfour Clark, Foreman in Machine Shop. 

William Emanuel Sand ford. Ph. G,, Instructor in Pharmacy. 

Alice May Barber, M. S., Assistant in Botany . 
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Herman S. Piatt, A. M., Assistant in Modern Languages. 

Hervey Edward Parker, Assistant in Architectural Shops. 

Janaes David Phillips, B. S., Instructor in General Engineering Drawing. 

Charles Alexander Gunn, B. S., Assistant in Architecture. 

Alfred Holnaes White, A. B., Assistant in Chemistry. 

William Esty, B. S., A. M., Instructor in Electrical Engineering. 

Bernard Victor Swenson, B. S., Instructor in Electrical Engineering. 

Albert Root Curtiss, Foreman in Mechanical Wood Shop. 

Frank Smith, A. M., Assistant in Zoology. 

Lor in William Peabody. B. S., Assistant in Testing Laboratory. 

George Washington McCluer, M. S., Assistant in Horticulture. 

Henry Jones, Foreman of Blacksmith Shop. 

Harley Edson Reeves, Assistant in Military Science. 

Ralph Parsons Smith, Ph. B., Instructor in German. 

Peter Mogenson, B. S., Assistant in Mathematics. 

Helen Eliza Butterfleld, M. L., Assistant in English. 

Jeremiah George Mosier, B. S. Assistant in Geology. 

Robert Clark Vial, B. S., Assistant in General Engineering Drawing. 

Edward John Lake, Assistant in Art and Design. 

Harry Sands Grindley, Sc. D., Assistant in Chemistry. 

Anson Cyril Burnham, B. S., Assistant in Mechanical Engineering. 

Fred Anson Sager, B, S., Assistant in Physics. 

Robert Alvin Wood, B. S., Fellow and Assistant in Mechanical En- 
gineering. 

Grant Clark Miller, B. S., Fellow and Assistant in Architecture. 

Charles Frederick Hottes, B. S., Fellow and Assistant in Zoology. 

Ola C. Woolsey, B. L., Fellow and Assistant in Latin. 

Walter Scott McGee, Fellow and Assistant in Mathematics. 

Gertrude Shawhan, B. L.^ Teacher of French. 

Library. 
Percy Favor Bicknell, A. M., Librarian.- 

Music, 

Charles William Foster, Director. 

Leta Burnap, Teacher of Piano. 

Mary Hinman Steele, Teacher of Voice. 

Preparatory School, 

William Gardiner Howe, Principal. 

Nathan Austin Weston, B. S., Instructor in Mathematics and History. 

Lillie Adelle Clendenin, Instructor in English. 
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riNANCIAL REPORT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 

Fob the Ybab Ending Septembbb SO, 1899. 



Receipts. 



Balance 

Interest on endowment and land contracts. 

Fees from students 

Receipts from departments 

United States fund 

JCisoellaneous 



State appropriations 

State Laboratory of Natural History. 



EXPENDITUBES. 



Salaries- 
Current funds 

State appropriations. 



Expenses of departments. 

United States fund 

IClscellaneous , 



Special State appropriations 

State Laboratory of Natural History. 
Halance 



929.702 47 

15.186 33 

13.328 37 

19.000 00 

282 80 



129,176 54 
22.053 80 



$12,273 84 
22.895 25 
20.323 24 



978.145 81 



77,449 97 

154.381 79 

7.350 00 



9817.326 97 



961.229 84 



55,492 33 

29.811 49 

7.168 65 

173.624 66 



9317,326 97 



I am, with great respect, 



Very truly yours, 

Thomas J. Burrill, Acting Begmt. 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 



Carbondale, III., Sept. 1, 1^94. 
Hon. Henry Kaab, 

Superintendent of Public Instructicn, Springfleldf III.: 

Sir:— As Regent and in compliance with your request, I hereby submit 
to you the regular biennial re ort of the Southern Illinois State Normal 
University. It is the purpose of this report to present to you and, 
through you, to the people of the State, an oflBcial account of this school ; 
of its conditions, its organization, and its aims, together with such other 
matter as may seem pertinent and helpful. 



STATISTICS. 



For the Sessions of 



1893-4 




Whole number of students 

Malen 

Females 

Attendance by terms— totals. . . . 

Fill terms 

Winter terms 

Bprms: terms 

Averaere per term 

Attendance by departments- 
Normal 

Preparatory 

High school 

Model school 

Special students 

Practice teachers 

Grad uates 

May Institute attendance 

Faculty— number of professors. 

Men 

Women 




68& 
383 
S»3 
1.333 
411 
425 
496 
445 

265 

206 

55 

13^ 

7 

76 

22 

54 

18 

9 

9 



There have been students in attendance from forty-eight (48) counties of 
Illinois, as follows: 

Marion, Union, Williamson, Washington, Saline, Jefferson, Pulaski, 
Massac, Wabash, Monroe, Johnson, Franklin, Randolph, Pope, Perry. Alex- 
ander, Clinton, St. Clair, Lawrence, White, Bond, Coles, Richland, 
Hardin, Wayne, Hamilton, Macoupin, Sangamon, Edwards, Cumber- 
Jand, JSdgur, Logan, Clay, Douglas, Woodford, Fayette, DeWitt, Bu- 
reau, GallitiD, Madison, Moultrie, Greene, McLean, Will, Iroquois, 
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Montgomery, Jackson; also from several other states, namely: New York, 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Montana, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, Kansas, . Texas, Indian Territory. 

The whole number of students enrolled since the opening of the Uni- 
versity, twenty years ago, is 5,204. Of these, 241 have been graduated. 
Eighty per cent, of the graduates have been professional teachers ; and 
the average time of teaching, for the whole number, is three years. A 
large proportion of those who did not graduate have also taught; it is 
evident, therefore, that the University must have exerted a great influ- 
ence on the public schools of the State. 

THE FACULTY. 

At the close of the session of 1892-3, the followinj? professors retired 
from the faculty: John Hull, Esther C. Finley, Geo. Y. Buchanan, Ann G. 
Anderson and William H. Hall. The additions to the faculty at this time 
were H. W. Everest, Arista Burton, Samuel B. Whittington, Samuel E. 
Harwood, Theda Gildemeister and Irene Ferguson. The changes at the 
close of 1893-4 were: retired, Samuel M. Inglis, Mary A. Robarts, Clara B. 
Way and John M. Pierce; added, H. W Shryock, Carlos E. Allen, Hans 
Ballin and Mary Caldwell. Another change may be here noted — the death, 
last winter, of Robert Allyn, for eighteen years at the head of this Uni- 
versity. He occupied a large place in the educational affairs of Southern 
Illinois, and died greatly beloved and lamented by all who knew him. 

The faculty, at present, consists of the following teachers: 

H. W. Everest, M. A., LL. D., Regent, Professor of Psychology and 
Political Economy. 

D. B. Parkinson, M. A., Vice Regent, Registrar, Professor of Physics, 
Chemistry, Astronomy and Geology. 

G. H. French, M. A., Curator, Natural History and Physiology. 

W. F. Rocheleau, Pedagogy and School Law,, Superintendent Training 
School. 

S. E. Harwood, M. A., Algebra and Geometry. 

Martha Buck, English Grammar. 

Inez I. Green, Geography. 

Arista Burton, History, Ancient and Modern. 

S. B. Whittington, Civil Government and Adjunct Professor of Mathe- 
matics. 

G. W. Smith, M. A., Training Teacher, Principal Grammar and High 
Schools. 

H. W. Shryock, Reading, Elocution, Rhetoric and English Literature. 

Carlos E. Allen, Latin and Greek. 

Hans Ballin, German and Physical Training. 

Mary Caldwell, Penmanship, Bookkeeping and Physical Training. 

Tiliie F. Salter, Drawing. 

Theda Gildemeister, Principal Primary School. 

Irene Ferguson, Assistant Primary Teacher. 

Minnie J. Fryar, Librarian. 

Jennie Hopper, Clerical Assistant. 

These professors are all specialists, and eminent in their respective lines 
of work. They sustain various religious and political relations, illustrating 
the purpose of the management to make the University acceptable to all 
the people. 

-2 P. I. 
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UNIVERSITY CALBNDAB FOR 1894-5. 

Fall Term begins Tuesday, SeDteinber 11, and closes Thursday, Decem- 
ber 20, 1894. 

Winter Term begins Wednesday, January 2, and closes Thursday, March 
21, 1895. 

Spring Term begins Tuesday, March 26, and closes June 13, 1895. 

Length of Terms: Fall, 15 weeks; Winter, 12, and the Spring, 12. 

Closing examinations for 1894 begin June 4; for 1895, June 10. 

Commencement for 1894, June 7; for 1895, June 13. 

TUITION. 

To those who sign the pledge to teach, tuition is gratuitous; but a fee 
is charged for incidentals. At present this fee is $3.00 per term of fifteen 
weeks, and $2.00 per term of twelve weeks. The rates of tuition in the 
different schools are as follows: 



Normal Courses. . . . 
Preparatory Course 
Model School 



Fall Term. 


Winter. 


99 00 
00 
4 00 


96 00 
400 
800 



Bprinff. 



96 90 
400 
8 00 



The first, second and third grades, free. 



CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION. 

To be admitted to the Normal department of the University, students 
must have completed their sixteenth year, and must be able to pass an 
examination equivalent to the requirements for a second-grade certificate. 
Persons sixteen years old and over, unable to pass this examination, may 
be admitted to the Preparatory department, but in no case for a longer 
period than six months, except on payment of tuition. Admission with- 
out examination is granted to those who present a county certificate, or a 
diploma from a reputable high-school. 

Applicants for admission must present evidence of good moral character; 
and to secure free tuition they must pledge themselves to teach in the 
public schools of the State for a time not less than that covered by their 
attendance on the school, the pledge to be void, however, if engagement 
to teach cannot be secured by reasonable effort. 

Reasonable credit will be given for work done in other schools, pro- 
vided satisfactory evidence is presented. 

Graduates of high-schools accredited by the University of Illinois will 
receive a credit of one year's work on our courses of study, excepting all 
professional work. 

The entrance examinations in the common school branches will cover 
about the same ground, and require about the same accuracy, as in county 
examinations. 



DEPARTMENTS AND COURSES OF STUDY. 

There are three departments: the Normal, the Preparatory, and the 
Model School. 
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2he Normal Department. 

This aims to give thorough instruction in the elementary and higher 
portions of the school course of study, and, indeed, to fit the student by 
knowledge and discipline for the practical duties of a teacher. It aims 
to give, in addition to instruction, opportunities of observation and trial; 
so that one passing through the course shall not be a novice in his call- 
ing when he enters the school room. With this idea in mind, every 
branch prescribed to be taught in the common and high schools of our 
State is carefully studied. Accuracy and complete thoroughness are points 
held in mind in every recitation, and drills upon the elements are made 
a specialty. Great attention is therefore bestowed upon the earlier parts 
of the course, such as spelling and pronunciation, reading and defining, 
drawing, writing, vocal music, and physical training. The body needs 
culture and systematic activity quite as much as the soul, and we begin 
with making it the servant of the mind, and habituating it to an unhes- 
itating obedience. 

The methods of our teaching are distinctively normal. What the student 
is required to learn, and the methods of presenting it, are both designed 
to give the one who intends to become a teacher the philosophy of learn- 
ing and remembering, and the philosophic manner of imparting knowledge 
and securing discipline. 

The training work is designed to fit students of this institution to become 
practical teachers. It comprises (1) a study of psychology, pedagogy, school 
law and practical ethics; (2) attendance of practice teachers upon weekly 
meetings held for a study of methods of instruction and management of 
pupils and classes; (3) actual teaching in the model school, under the 
constant supervision of the training teachers of the Normal School. 

In this department five courses of study are offered, as follows: 

1. The JSnglish Course. The student who is sixteen years of age and 
has obtained a certificate as teacher in the public shools, or is a graduate 
from an accredited high school, can complete this course in three years 
or less. It requires a thorough training in language and literature, an 
extended course in mathematics, and all the professional work— methods 
of teaching in all the branches, psychology, pedagogy and practice teach- 
ing, under the training teacher; this course is fully given on page 16 of 
catalogue for the year 1893-94. 

2. The English- Scientific Course requires four years after entrance. It in- 
cludes all the studies of the English course, gives double time to the 
natural sciences, adds two terms to the mathematics, and affords time 
for several additional studies. 

3. The English-Latin or the German Course is a four years' course, and is 
the same as the English course, with the addition of four years of Latin 
or German. 

4. The Professional Course. This course enables the college graduate, or 
any one equally well qualified, to take all the professional work in one 
year. This gives an opportunity to review the common school branches, 
if needful, and includes psychology, pedagogy, practice teaching, drawing 
and method work in all ^ he common school branches. 

5. TJie High School Course. This is a four years' course, omitting the 

Erofessional studies, including most of the English course, four years of 
latin, and two years of German. This course requires no classes not 
provided for in the other courses. Students in this course pay full tuition, 
and may pass from the completion of this course to their chosen business 
in life, or into the college or the university for still higher training. 
Graduates from this course will be admitted to the best colleges. 

The Preparatory Department. 

The classes in this department are preparatory to an entrance into the 
Normal department. Those having completed tYift ft\^\i\Xv %x^^^ ^\NiS!jN«fe\v». 
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the Model School, but who are not sufladently mature to enter the Nor- 
mal, and students who are back in the common branches, need these 
classes. The studies in this department will give about a year's work 
and will be such as the needs of the school may require. As soon as the 
student in these classes is ready he may pass into the Normal department. 

^ The Model School. 

This consists of from seventy-five to a hundred children, who are 
divided into eight grades corresponding to the grades in the public schools. 
These are in charge of training teachers, and of the superintendent of 
the practice work. The Model School is a necessary adjunct to the Nor- 
mal department. It furnishes tests of the methods enjoined, gives oppor- 
tunities to observe child nature and work, and is the department in 
which the students are trained in the art of teaching. It is the aim to 
make this a model school, in the best sense, for the development of 
model teachers. 

AIMS. 

Educational institutions may be divided, according to their aims, into 
four classes: 

First, the public schools, whose aim is the promotion of good citizenship 
by securing to all the people the intelligence, morality and patriotism 
which are essential to the existence and progress of the State. 

Second, colleges and universities, whose object is the general and full 
development implied in complete manhood and in the best preparation 
for professional life. 

Third, professional and polytechnic schools, in which the student is 
helped in his preparation for his chosen life-work. 

Fourth, such institutions as the Royal Society of Great Britain, the 
Sorbonne of France, and our own Smithsonian Institute, which have for 
their object the advancement of science and art. 

This Normal University belongs to the third class; it aims to give the 
best mental and professional equipment for teaching. 

The State normal school holds an important relation to the system of 
public schools. It helps to create and sustain a high standard of educa- 
tional work. It serves as a driving force and a balance wheel, to the 
whole system. Sanctioned and supported by the State, it can institute 
those investigations and experiments which result in so much good to all 
the schools. It brings school facilities within the reach of many who 
otherwise would be uneducated, and enables them to repay the State by 
teaching in the public schools. If the State needs a great university 
which shall be a center of educational forces ; if an agricultural college 
should be sustained on account of the importance of agriculture, much 
more, and for similar reasons, should the Normal University receive the 
care and the benefactions of the State. Man is more than all things else» 
and whatever contributes to his development is of the highest use. 

If the graduates of this University shall take high rank as superin- 
tendents, principals, and teachers in the public schools, they must possess 
two elements of success: a full development of mental power and a thor- 
ough mastery of the sciences involved; and a thorough training in methods 
of instruction and school management. If we should neglect the former, 
our graduates would be supplanted by those of other schools; and if we 
fail in the latter, there could be no good reason for our existence. Hence 
we aim first to insure a broad and thorough culture, and second to make 
all the professional work very prominent. 

Of course, it should be our aim to accomplish the work for which the 

University was established and is sustained by the State; we should keep 

to the work of preparing teachers for the public schools. Every depart- 

ment of the University is conducted subordinate to this purpose. If we 
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are to train teachers, a Model School is a necessity ; if our students are 
to be well prepared before they enter the Normal classes, the Preparatory 
classes must give the opportunity; if we are to send out teachers and 
superintendents for the high schools of the State, it is well also to have 
a Model High School in progress. The good the University may do depends 
much on our gaining a large attendance. The High School helps us to re- 
tain students who would go elsewhere, and the same may be said of the 
Preparatory classes. 

Should we determine to admit only students who have been graduated 
from college, or who have thoroughly mastered *'the what" to teach, and 
give ourselves wholly to method work, we would raise the grade of the 
school, but the attendance would be small and the good done would be 
much less than now. Besides, the academic work which prepares one to 
teach, is the best kind of normal method-work. Teacher as well as pupils 
^*learn by doing." The man who understands what he attempts to teach 
will usually find some way to do it; while the teacher who can tie *'red 
tape" well and is full of methods, will assuredly fail, if he blunders in 
grammar or is weak in arithmetic. We must not graduate men who are 
not well up in knowledge as well as methods. Besides, those who would 
have us do purely normal work, should remember that the Model and 
High schools are nearly self-sustaining, since in these departments the 
students do not get free tuition. 



THE NEW EDUCATION. 

There is a vague idea that there is a vague something in the wind that 
we may vaguely call the "New Education;" but we believe that the old 
education has much in it of value. The great men of the past and the 
present were nourished by it, but what the new education will do re- 
mains to be seen. There may be a little truth in the idea that the 
progress of the race is epitomized in that of the child, that the child is 
a miniature savage; but it will not do to press the analogy too far. 
Surely we can save the children of civilization from much of the foolish- 
ness which has characterized the race. ''Learning by doing" is a good 
educational maxim, but it must not be pushed to the extreme. If this 
were the only road to learning it would be a very long one, and we could 
not avail ourselves of the labors of others. We shall have to receive the 
alphabet, as well as many other things, on authority. It may generally 
be b3St that children should study what pleases them, but would this give 
them a systematic, growth, and would it prepare them for the hard and 
unpleasant duties of life? The relaxation of discipline may lighten the 
burdens of the teacher, but where shall the youth form the habit of 
subordination to law, human and divine? 

Still, we must be wisely progressive. This is an educational "experi- 
ment station." We must study child nature and adult nature. We must 
keep abreast of educational thought. We must test theories and methods, 
and give to the world the valuable results which we may reach. 

NEGLECTED BRANCHES. 

We are laying special emphasis on music, drawing, and the study of 
English. The first two are both a source of culture and powerful ad- 
juncts in all school work. The latter is shamefully slighted in every 
stage of the work. Students often study ancient and foreign lan- 
guages to the neglect of their own. Having learned to talk without the 
help of the schools, we do not feel the need of study. If county superin- 
tendents would testify, our ignorance of our own English would be most 
astonishing. Our course in English includes language lessons, grammar, 
phonics and word building, rhetoric, American literature, English litera- 
ture, together with constant criticism and practice; this drill is made 
prominent in the class room, in examinations, in rhetorical exercises^ in 
the literary societies, and in the study ot othei \a.xi^\va*%^'8»' 
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MORALITY AND PATBIOTISM. 

The schools sustained by the State are for the good of the State and 
not specially for individuals and localities. It is the obiect of the public 
schools to make good citizens and to raise the standard of citizenship 
higher and higher. Consequently, not i)artyism, but patriotism should be 
the prevailing sentiment. The one flag should float over the Universiey, 
as well as over every school house; and its glories should be recounted in 
history, in poetry, and in song. 

Our teachers should be well trained in the theory and practice of correct 
morals; and this should be done to the end that an increase of moral 
teaching may be carried into all the schools and to all the children. Mere 
knowledge, mere science and literature, do not insure good morals. The 
corrupt politicians and other criminals of our land are quite as well edu- 
cated as are the honest citizens. Hence, in this school, the Bible is read 
and prayer offered at chapel exercises, there are voluntary religious asso- 
ciations of young men and young women, the students generally attend 
church, and the faculty throws its influence on the side of good morals. 
I have had rather an extended experience in college life, but have never 
worked in a more excellent school in this respect. We seek to impress 
every student with the value of law, the duty of obedience, and the need 
that conscience shall be enthroned and become the rightful sovereign over 
the whole man. 

CHANGES. 

During the last year some changes have been made — changes suggested 
by the faculty and sanctioned by the Board of Trustees. The course of 
study has been modifled and extended. The time on most of the sciences 
has been doubled; German may be taken in place of Latin, or both may 
be studied, political economy, logic, trigonometry, and surveying have been 
added. While the three years' course stands nearly as it was, a fourth 
year may be added in sciences as well as in the languages. We also offer 
a professional course of one year, designed to meet the wants of those who 
are well up in the knowledge needed, but who wish special preparation as 
teachers. 

The training work in the model school has been unified by putting it 
under the management of one superintendent, with two training teachera 
under him. The heads of departments are responsible for a thorough 
preparation of the practice teachers, but here their responsibility ends, 
except as they may observe and suggest to the superintendent. This in- 
sures consistency of plan, with persistence and harmony in work. 

We have simplified the daily program. There is but the one roll-call and 
that in the morning, instead of one in the morning and one at the close of the 
school day, as heretofore. The student is permitted to leave the Univer- 
sity when his work for the day is done, provided he makes good use of 
his time; but if we find that he wastes his remaining time he is required 
to study in Normal Hall till the close of the last school-hc:ur. The stu- 
dent is required to take only one year in physical culture, and that the 
first in the Normal course. The seating in Normal Hall will not here- 
after indicate the classes and the rank of students; and in some other 
ways we have endeavored to simplify our regulations, and to derive our 
incentives from the most enduring and praiseworthy motives. 

It is arranged that several professors shall take part in the enrollment 
and assignment of students to their classes, so that this work may be 
more carefully done; every teacher knows how important it is that the 
student shall start right, and not be permitted to take up studies for which 
he is not prepared. 

CUB FACILITIES. 

The State has been munificent in supplying whatever can improve the 

school. The building is large, well arranged, and perfectly furnished; the 

apparatus is ample; the library consists of over 12,000 volmnes; the reading 
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room is furnished with a large list of periodicals; the gymnasium is well 
supplied and well cared for; the grounds are well kept; and the Trustees 
stand ready to supply every real educational want. 

THE WORK OF THE SCHOOL. 

The students appreciate their advantages, and apply themselves with a 
commensurate ardor. The daily order has been almost perfect. There 
has been little occasion for reprimand or severe discipline. The library 
is usually occupied with busy workers, more than a hundred consulting 
the books every day. There is a growing tendency to take a full course^ 
though the great majority cannot do so. 

A course of lectures on subjects connected with teaching is delivered 
every session; this is done by the Regent or by several of the professors* 
There is also a course of jyopular lectures given every year at the Opera 
House in Carbondale; this course is provided for by a committee of stu- 
dents and citizens. 

INCREASING THE ATTENDANCE. 

The attendance last Spring Term was the largest in the history of the 
school, and this, notwithstanding the period of financial depression through 
which the country has been passing— a depression not less severe in South- 
ern Illinois than in other parts of the State. The usefulness of the 
University depends very much on securing a large attendance. Hence we 
have adopted various measures to secure this end; we advertise widely in 
our county papers; our professors are out in the State a great deal at- 
tending teachers's associations and lecturing; and I have, during the last 
year, delivered more than fifty such addresses; the professors have given 
each a week's gratuitous work in the summer institute; our students are 
very loyal and are the best recruiting oflBcers; but our chief reliance must 
ever be the excellency of our work; merit must win, and success founded 
on any other basis must be only temporary. 

Our next session, as you are aware, opens on the Uth of next Septem- 
ber, and we have the promise of an average, if not a much increased,, 
attendance. 

Trusting that the foregoing will meet your approval, and thankful for 
your unfailing sympathy and assistance, as well as for the good work you 
have done for our beloved State in your high oflflce as Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, 

Most respectfully yours, 

H. W. Everest, MegenL 
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SOLDIERS' ORPHANS' HOME. 



Normal, August 16th, 1894. 
Hon. Henry Raab, 

SupeiHatendent Public Instruction ^ Springfield: 

Dear Sir:— To comply with your request I enclose a report of the 
school at this Home. 1 hope it will be full enough to answer your pur- 
pose. Yours truly, 

C. E. Bassett, 

Superintendent 

THE SCHOOL. 

The course of study given below, which was in effect at the beginning 
of this biennial period, has been adhered to as closely as possible. 

The school year consists of forty weeks of actual work, closing only for 
the observance of the following days: Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, New Year, Washington's birthday, Arbor day, and Memorial 
day. As one by one these days, arrive, the significance of each is invaria- 
bly impressed upon the minds of the children by ceremonies of a fitting 
character. 

Eight reports, covering equal periods, are made during the school year, 
which serve as the basis for promotion, and from which can also be de- 
termined at any time the standing of a pupil. 

As an incentive to study and good deportment this year, small cash 
prizes were set aside to be awarded to the pupil in each room whose aver- 
age was highest at the close of school. There was a noticeable increase 
in interest all through the rooms, and the object in view was accom- 
plished. The successful competitors were as follows: 

Eighth and seventh grades— Ernest Neal, Diona. 

Sixth grade— Charles Muller, Chicago. 

Fifth grade— Nellie Barrett, Chicago. 

Fourth grade— Willie Neal, Fairfield. 

Third grade— Jay Flowers, Bloomington; Frank Cox, Freeburg— tie. 

Second grade— Lillie Belden, Lockport. 

First grade— Bessie Kenney, Normal. 

The advancement of the children attests in a very gratifying degree 
the excellent work of the teachers. The latter, for their discretion in the 
government of the children, for their ready and earnest compliance with 
every request made of them by the superintendent, and for their general 
good work in a noble calling, are entitled to the highest commendation. 

During the school year 1893-4, the corps was composed of the following 
teachers : 

Eighth and seventh grades— Hannah Flanagan. 
Sixth grade— Sara Hart. 
Fifth gtade— Delia McCorkle. 
Fourth grade- Nellie Yocum. 
Third grade— Lizzie M. Gill, Ellen McGinnis. 
Second grade— Libbie Ryan. 
^/rst grade— EUen McGinnis, Jennie Holly. 
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During the school year 1892-3, Medora Schaeffer, Lizzie M. Gill and Har- 
riet Alexander taught the grades now instructed respectively by Hannah 
Flanagan, Libbie Ryan and Jennie Holly. 

Mrs. Lizzie M. Gill was formerly one of the Home children. She was an 
excellent teacher in every respect. Her retirement from the school after 
a long period of creditable service, was entirely voluntary. 

The following table will show the average attendance for the last two 
years : 




1893-4. 



Eighth grade. 
SeveDth grade 
Sixth grade . . . 
Fifth grade.... 
Fourth grade. 
Third grade . . . 
Second grade. 
Vlrst grade.... 



19 
19 
4S 

54 
65 
55 
52 
67 

366 



Corporal punishment in the school has been entirely discontinued. The 
privilege of such punishments now rests wholly with the superintendent, 
who does not resort to it until gentler methods have been tried and failed. 

The substitution, to a certain extent, of reason for force, has worked 
well, as it has had a tendency to develop the better sentiment of the 
children, while there has been no decrease in obedience and respect toward 
those in charge. 

Owing to want of school room, 75 children of school age are able to at- 
tend only one-half of the sessions, the two classes in the first grade alter- 
nating in that respect. These children range from 6 years to 13 years of 
age. The advancement of some of the oldest ones has not been retarded for 
want of aptitude on their part, but because they did not receive the usual 
educational advantages before coming here. As the school days of a large 
majority of the children will be over when they go out of this Home, no 
surmountable obstacle should be permitted to stand in the way of im- 
provement while they are here. 

This defect could be remedied by the addition of one room to the school 
house and the employment of an additional teacher. It would cost $1,200 
to build and furnish the addition. 

Course of Study. 



FIRST GRADE. 

[First term, twenty weeks.] 

Reading— Chart and primer work. 

Numbers— Oral: Counting to 50, names of digits, combinations by twos 
to 25. Written: The digits; writing numbers to 50. 

Language— Easy exercise in terminal marks, long and short vowels, 
formation of simple sentences, and description of familiar things. 

Geography— Directions: Up, down, below, above, right, left, cardinal 
points. Lines: Vertical, horizontal, oblique. Simple exercises, both oral 
and written; elements of map work begun. 

Spellin-?— All words from chart and primer. 

Writing— Slate and board work; simple words from chart and primer, 
script-form. 
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General—Color: Primary and simpler secondary, from samples and from 
nature. Form: Simpler geometrical forms and simpler forms in nature. 

Manners and Morals— Cleanliness, neatness, quietness, obedience, prompt- 
ness, truthfulness. 

[/Second term^ twenty loeeks,] 

Reading— First reader, part I. 

Numbers— Oral: Counting to 100, combinations by twos and threes to 50. 
Written: Writing numbers to 100; additions and subtractions in two-place 
number in ones, twos and threes. 

Language— Easy exercise in the us3 of capitals and terminal marks; for- 
mation of simple sentences and description of familiar things. 

Geography — Directions and lines reviewed; elements of map-work con- 
tinued; diagrams of school room and familiar parts of the play-ground. 

Spelling— All words in reader; simpler vowel-sounds. 

Writing— Slate and board work continued. 

General — Study of colors and forms continued. 

Manners and Morals— The practice of the elements of manners and morals 
above enumerated, enforced in daily conduct. 

SECOND GBADE. 

[First term, tioenty weeks,] 

Beading — First reader completed. 

Numbers— Oral: Combinations by twos, threes and fours to 50. Writ- 
ten: Writing numbers to 1,000; additions and subtractions in three-place 
numbers, in ones, twos, threes and fours. 

Language— Sentence-building, with simple modifiers; terminal marks and 
capitals continued. 

Geography — Map- work continued; play-ground, with location of familiar 
objects. 

Spelling— All words in reader; drill on simple vowels. 

Writing— Slate and board work; exercises on the elements of letters. 

General— Color and form as illustrated in nature; familiar domestic ani- 
mals and plants. 

Manners and Morals— Practical application of the principles of the pre- 
vious year, including kindness, order and industry. 

[Second temiy twenty weeks.] 

Reading— Supplementary first reader. 

Numbers— Oral: Combinations of twos, threes, fours, fives and sixes to 
50. Written: Writing numbers to 10,000; additions and subtractions in 
five-place numbers, using ones, twos, threes, fours, fives and sixes; Roman 
notation, I, V and X in combinations. 

Language— Sentence-building continued; simple root-words, with prefixes 
and suffixes; simple exercises in punctuation and capitals. 

Geography — Map- work continued; towns and townships; outline of the 
county. 

Spelling— All words in reader; drill on vowel sounds; select list of five 
words daily. 

Writing— Slate and board work; elements of letters, continued. 

General— Form and color as illustrated in nature, continued. 

Manners and Morals— Practice of all previously mentioned elements, in- 
cludiog politeness, honesty and pure language. 
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THIRD GBADE. 

[First term^ twenty weeks,^ 

EeadiDfc — Advanced first reader completed. 

Numbers — Oral: Combinations in all forms to 50; multiplication and 
division to 5x5. Written: Writing? numbers in two periods; additions and 
subtractions in two periods; Eoman notation, I, V, X and L in combina- 
tions. 

Language— Sentence-building continued; nouns and verbs, root-words^ 
with prefixes and suflBxes; punctuation and use of capitals, continued. 

Geography — Map-drawing, continued; county and outline of State. 

Spelling— All words in reader; drill on vowels and sub-vocals; select list 
of five words daily. 

Writing— Slate and board work; paper and pencil. 

Drawing— First book begun. 

General— Color and form, continued; elementary instruction in physiology 
and botany. 

Manners and Morals— Personal habits, right motives, and respect for 
others. 

[Second term, twenty weeks,] 

Beading— Second reader, first half. 

Numbers— Oral: Combinations to 75; multiplications and divisions to 
9x9. Written: Additions and subtractions in all forms; multiplications- 
and divisions with single digit; Roman notations, I, V, X, L, C and D in 
combinations. 

Language— First term's work, continued, with the addition of adjectives. 

Geography— Map-drawing, county and state, principal cities, and rail- 
roads through Blcomington. 

Spelling— All words in reading; drill on elementary sounds; select list of 
five words daily for phonic analysis. 

Writing— Slate and board work; paper and pencil; exercises in the cor- 
rect formation of the letters. 

Drawing — First book finished. 

General— Color and form, continued; instruction in pnysiology and botany^ 
continued. 

Manners and Morals— All previous principles carefully enforced; general 
behavior, at home, at school, at church, in society. 

FOURTH GBADE. 

[First term, twenty weeks.] 

Reading— Second reader completed. 

Numbers— Multiplication and division— tables completed; fundamental 
rules; model arithmetic, part I, to lesson 50. 

Language— Sentence-building, continued; easy exercises in composition; 
study of root-words, prefixes and suflQxes, "punctuation, and use of capitals* 

Geography— Monteith's first book to page 32; map-work, county and 
state. 

Spelling— All words in reading; drill on phonic analysis; select list of 
five words daily. 

Writing— Slate and board work; paper and pencil; exercises in the form- 
ation of all the letters. 
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Drawing— Second book begun. 

General— Study of animate forms; elements of physiology and botany, 
continued. 

Manners and Morals— Constant enforcement of previous principles; teach 
the care of property; •*mine and not mine." 

[/Second term, twenty weeks,] 

Beading— Supplementary second reader. 

Mumbers— General review of principles; selected mental exercises; model 
arithmetic, part I, to section 1. 

Language— Worli of first half-year continued; sentence-building, intro- 
ducing adverbs. 

Geography — Monteith's first book complete; map-work, state and county. 

Spelling— All words in reading; phonic analysis; select five words daily. 

Writing— Slate and board work ; paper and pencil ; letters joined in easy 
words and sentences. 

Drawing — Second book completed ; elementary work in original designs. 

General— Color and form reviewed ; elements of physiology and botany, 
continued. 

Manners and Morals — General conduct toward each other, toward equals, 
toward superiors; enforcement of all previous principles in daily conduct. 

FIFTH GRADE. 

[First term, twenty tjoeeks.] 

Reading— Third reader begun. 

Numbers— Review of definitions and principles; selected mental exercises; 
model arithmetic, book I to section 8. 

Language— Powell's '* ITow to Talk ; " easy exercises in composition, punc- 
tuation and use of capitals. 

Geography — Eclectic primary begun ; exercises in map-drawing, United 
States. 

Spelling— All words in reading; phonic analysis continued; study of root- 
words, prefixes and suffixes. 

Writing— Slate and board work; pen and ink work begun. 

Drawing— Third book begun. 

General — Habits and uses of domestic animals; elements of physiology 
and botany continued. 

Manners and Morals— Teach the application of all previous principles, 
by correcting all breaches of good manners and morals occurring in school 
or on the grounds. 

[Second term, tw:nty weeks,] 

Reading— Third reader completed ; supplementary selections. 

Numbers— Thorough drill in forms of analysis; model arithmetic, book 
I finished. 

Language— Powell's "How to Talk " continued ; exercises in composition 
continued. 

Geography— Eclectic primary continued ; special attention to the geog- 
raphy of the United States ; map-drawing continued. 

Spelling— All words In reading; study of root-words, prefixes and suffixes 
contJnued. 
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Writing— Slate and board work; pen and ink work; careful study and 
exercises in the formation of all letters. 

Drawing — Third book completed. 

General — Lessons from nature and current events; forms and uses of 
domestic fowls and animals. 

Manners and Morals — Previous principles constantly enforced each day. 

SIXTH GBADE. 

[First term, twenty weeks,] 

Reading— Fourth reader begun. 

Numbers— Review of principles and rules ; common fractions ; model 
arithmetic, book II, to section 12. 

Language — Swinton's language lessons begun; exercises in composition, 
punctuation, and use of capitals. 

Geography— Eclectic intermediate begun; map-drawing continued. 

Spelling — Selected words from reading; phonic analysis reviewed and 
applied. 

Writing — Slate and board work; ink and paper; words and sentences. 

Drawing— Fourth book begun. 

General— Lessons from nature and current events; principles of physiology 
and botany reviewed. 

Manners and Morals— General conduct, in and out of school; application 
of all previous principles in daily conduct. 

[/Second tet^m, twenty weeks,] 

Reading— Fourth reader completed. 

Numbers— Review of principles; decimals; model arithmetic, book II, to 
section 13. 

Language— Swinton's language lessons, completed; exercises in composi- 
tion, continued. 

Geography— Eclectic intermediate, continued; map-drawing, continued. 

Spelling— Selected words from reading; root-words, prefixes, and suflflxes 
C/Ontinued. 

Writing— Slate and board work; ink and paper; words and sentences. 

Drawing — Fourth book completed. 

General— Lessons from current events; physiology and botany. 

Manners and Morals — Previous principles applied, as occasion may re- 
quire. 

SEVENTH GKADE. 

[First and second terms, forty weeks,] 

Reading— Fifth reader complete, 

Numbers— Model arithmetic, book II, complete; selected exercises in 
arithmetical analysis. 

Language— Harvey's English grammar, with exercises in composition, 
punctuation, and the use of capitals. 

Geography— Eclectic intermediate,' reviewed; special work on county, 
state and United States. 

Spelling— Selected words from reading; phonic analysis, reviewed. 
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Writing— Slate and board work; ink and paper; elements of the letters 
carefully reviewed. 

Drawing— Fifth book complete. 

General— Oral lessons in civil government, zoology, and the principles of 
natural philosophy, with simple experiments. 

Manners and Morals— Constant enforcement of all previous principles in 
securing proper conduct, both in and out of school. 

EIGHTH GRADE. 

[First and second terms^ forty weelcs, 

Reading— Selections from American authors. 

Numbers— General review of principles and rules, percentage and its 
applications, proportion, powers and roots. 

Language— English grammar, practical application of principles in se- 
lected exercises. 

History— United States history. 

Spelling— Selected words from reading and history; study of roots, pre- 
fixes and suffixes. 

Writing— Slate and board work; ink and paper; elements of the letters 
carefully reviewed. 

Drawing— Sixth book complete; exercises in original designs. 

General — Oral lessons in civil government, zoology, and the principles of 
natural philosophy, with simple experiments. 

Manners and Morals— Constant enforcement of all previous principles in 
securing proper conduct, both in and out of school. 
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ILLINOIS ASYLUM FOR FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN. 

Lincoln, Illinois. 



Hon. Henry Raab, 

SupeHntendent Public Instruction ; 

Sib: — Herein follows my report of the Illinois Asylum for Feeble- 
Minded Children for the biennial period ending June, 1894: 

There were present in the schools of the institution June 30, 1894, 320 
pupils : 



Males.... 
Females. 



Total. 



170 
150 



820 



Our classification is as follows : 

"Low grade." 

"Kindergarten." 

First grade. 

Second grade. 

Third grade. 

Girls' industrial occupations. 

Boys' industrial occupations. 



MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS. 

Senior hand. Junior band. 

Orchestra. Institution chorus. 



Whole number of inmates. 
Number in school 



605 
820 



THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

When I assumed charge of this Institution the problem of its educa- 
tional advantages was at once considered; most of the children in our In- 
stitution were placed here in the spirit of the law to receive such instruction 
as they could take, and in that spirit we have received them. 

r Recent physiological researches have given us a clearer insight of the 
functions of the brain of the normal child, and, as a result, more accur- 
ate knowledge of the functions of the brain of the abnormal child. We 
now know that the brain of the child is mainly composed of the original 
and instinctive organs, and that they are mostly responsible for the ac- 
tions of Che young child. Invisible evolution in the growth and develo!^- 
ment of all life goes on as years increaLS^ au^ VXi^ \i\Sg^^^ ortsj?^^^ '^'^ '<^'^ 
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mind grow and develop under the stimuli of Instruction, experience and 
thought. At the same time that the higher powers appear, the areas of 
gray matter enlarge and become much more dense. The higher organs 
that come through Instruction, experience and thought are the dominating 
organs of the brain and over-rule the original and instinctive ones, and 
this reveals a psychological fact that is of much use to the teacher of the 
feeble-minded. In teaching the feeble-minded we try and discover and 
measure the child's faculties. The brain is reached through the senses of 
touch, sight and hearing, and mental development proceeds through these 
senses, but not to the neglect of the other faculties. We excite other 
areas of nerve matter as fast as the delicate brain tissue is equal to the 
wear and tear of such forces. Development of feeble-minded children 
mostly takes place between the ages of six and sixteen, and every hour 
lost between these ages is an hour of deterioration, because they are los- 
ing the chance of development when development is possible. What was 
once a conglomerate, vague and indefinite method of instruction is now an 
analytical one, divided into two parts, moving on parallel lines to the com- 
pletion of the course: 

i^'irst— Technical Child-Study, involving observations, tests and measure- 
ments to determine intellectual, moral and physical tendencies. 

Second— Kindergarten, object lessons, physical culture, instruction in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, language lessons and United States history, 
etc., including some of the industrial arts, from which it will be seen that 
our institution is not, in any sense, a well endowed poor house, as has 
been alleged by the captious, but an active, educational establishment for 
relieving the weaknesses, imperfections and obliquities of the functions of 
the brain of abnormal children through such training as each individual 
case seems to demand. As an auxiliarv to the physio-psychological method, 
the science of child-study is of great affirmative value in our Institution 
schools; the best work in the kindergarten presupposes good work in 
Child-Study. If it is true, as has been alleged by an old teacher, that 
there is no more difference between the average, normal child and the 
average, stupid, normal child in the common schools than there is between 
the untrained minds of the brighter imbecile of the Institution and the 
average, stupid, normal child of the common schools, we can not place 
too much educational value on the science of Child-Study, with its statis- 
tical, pathological, morphological, biological and physiological information 
which comes to us by physical measurements, mental tests and the in- 
firmities of children that are the result of the defective school methods, 
and by observation. The whole end of our science is to cure the vices and 
infirmities of our pupils, determine their possible developments and to ad- 
just instruction to their capacities, and when it is considered that more 
cures are effected by instruction and discipline than by medicine, Child- 
Study, for obvious reasons, can not be emphasized too much. We have in- 
troduced Child-Study in our schools— notably the tests for the extent of 
consciousness, sight, hearing, responsiveness and automatism, and are much 
pleased with the results. A sound philosophy, as we thinli, has induced 
us to reverse the old order of teaching the feeble-minded— of placing the 
chariot before the horse. We do not now teach the child to simply pro- 
nounce words and thus burden its mind with barren language, which is 
forgotten in a day; the exigencies of modern progress require that old 
forms shall give way to practical methods which are founded upon reliable 
data. Our mode is to teach the child ideas through the medium of ob- 
jects first, and then let him express them in words of his own. By this 
means the realities are absorbed by the child's mind, thought is generated 
and lasting impressions are made instead of ephemeral ones. If we dis- 
cover that some of the organs of our pupils are absent, impaired or de- 
formed, as is frequently the case in our defectives, our teachers are in- 
structed to apply the tests for the extent of consciousness and to develop 
those organs, which by their responsiveness, show that they are capable 
of development. In this way we sometimes get good readers and poor 
mathematicians and the converse. The talent for music is sometimes 
present when every other talent is wanting. None but the brightest chil- 
dren care anything about history. The bngYit cYiWOLxeii u\id^rstand simple 



language leBSOos, but are unable to comprehend the fine dlstiuctlons Jn 
the more advanced grammar. To overcome deflcieoclea in articulation and 
speech, no conventional method of instruction has yet been devised. The 
technique oC Buch instruction in the common schools does not meet the 
requirements in the school for the education oJ the feeble-minded. Exer- 
cises in phonetics and articulation should commence in the kindergarten 
along with object lessons. The complex problems presented in each case 
must be left to the skill and ability of the teacher for solutioa, aided by 
the medical superintendent. If the defect is functional and due to a 
want of promptitude in the automatism and co-ordination of the mem- 
bers of the vocal machine, much improvement will result from our train- 
li^; if it is due to deformity of the vocal organs, not much improvement 
may be expected; if it is the result of disease of the speecb -center, time 
alone will determine the outcome. A thirst by the pupil for knowledge 
aDd a desire to communicate the same will do much towards a clearer 
enunciation. 



INSTITUTION 



OF CAUSATION, ETC. 



From a careful perusal of 587 applications to this institutioD. the fol- 
lowing statistics were gleaned and furnished the United States Bureau of 
Education. We append them for the express puriiose of awakening inter- 
est in heredity, and also as showing the disposition of our inmates in de- 
tail during our school year. Tbe material is necessarily very imperfect 
from a scientific standpoint, as we have been obliged to rely entirely upon 
the wording of the applications for all the statistics of causation, and 
r^ret to say that many are deplorably deficient in exact" information : 



f "S"' ^ 



prcsQut (luriDg tha year (malSB S13. remaleBttTA , 

i pupils present dariue the year (males S, femBlesl) 

havfoB conBanculneoUB parontase , 

inherltlniz speoiSo diseases 

whOBB parents were addicted ta tha use of aloohol 

Inheriting nervous iKseases from iiareuta or Brandparenta... 

haTlni: unhealthy parents 

havlDK marked Immoral tendenoles.. . 



Ll toDdenaJea.... 



having cruel teoaenuias 

-^ B of premature birth..,. 

deaf and dumb (wholly). 



e deaf and dumb (partliulv)... 



who bave abno 

wbo have abmormal h 



ll head? In shape... 



have well-to-do parents 

tauKbt in kindergarten 

taught In muBJo durlne tbe year... 

iHUKbt In cornet band 

tauBbt In wood- car vlnK. 

lauBht in shoe shop 



taught In If 

tBDBbt la farm and earden 

taiicht In tailor shop , 

tauBht Iq sewlnB-roam 

taught in lace making , 

tauBbt In domestic department.., 
. ..j.-_. aepartmect 
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LIBRARY. 



Careful selections are made for the children's library. Cheap fiction is 
excluded and such juveniles selected as have a moral tone. The selec- 
tions include biography, light histories, travels and stories. We have 
now 650 volumes in the library attached to our schools. 

TESTS. 

In grading our pupils we are facilitated by an exact knowledge of the 
condition of the special senses and of consciousness. Before entering the 
first, second and third grades they are required to submit to the follow- 
ing tests, to test the capacity of the special senses and the extent of con- 
sciousness: 

1. The condition of ear memory is to be tested in the following man- 
ner: There is to be read off to the class ten monosyllables, and if a pupil 
remembers five of them, he has attained five-tenths perfection. If some 
one else remembers seven of them, he represents seven-tenths perfection, 
€tc. The grammar grades should have the monosyllables read but once 
to them; the intermediate grades should have them read twice, and the 
primary grades five times. 

2. The eye memory is to be tested in the following manner: For this 
purpose ten syllables are arranged in convenient form on a card. The 
card is held up to the pupil for five seconds, or long enough to be read 
through. And this may be repeated in different weeks to determine the 
progress that is bein^ made. If six syllables are remembered, the child 
shows an ability of six-tenths of the maximum, etc. 

3. As a third test the eye, ear and muscular memory is taken. The 
card is shown as in No. 2, but the syllables are read over aloud. In this 
way the child not only sees and hears them, but also makes the muscles 
of the larynx, tongue, etc., go through a set of motions which are more 
or less likely to be remembered. 

4. The fourth test combines the eye memory, the ear memory and the 
muscular memory of the hand. Let a card with a number of syllables 
be shown, and the child required to write them down on a slate. This 
teaches the syllables to the hand also. Then have the slate cleaned and 
test how many of the syllables ths child can remember. 

5. To test the extent of consciousness a simple psychological investi- 
gation will do. Ask the child to look at a red dot on a card before him. 
Behind it is another card with a number of letters on it. Jerk the first 
card aside for an instant, so that he catches only a glimpse of the letters. 
Then he is to tell how many letters he has seen. **About five," is the 
usual answer. He actually saw all of the letters as far as the physical 
act of seeing was concerned, but he was not able to grasp so many facts 
at once in consciousness. For the lower grades, the test may be modified 
by jerking the first card away a number of times. • 

6. To judge of space by the eye, a horizontal line is dawn on the black- 
board and the pupil is required to mark off the middle point of the line. 
The mark will never be exactly in the middle. It is always a few hun- 
dredths of an inch on one side or the other. Any deviation from the 
middle of the line is reckoned as so much per cent, from perfect. 

7. To test the motor abilities, the most important measurement is to 
lay before the child a card or sheet of paper on which there are two dots, 
and call upon him to connect the two by a straight line. The card is 
first so placed that the line will be horizontal. A ruler can be used to in- 
dicate the greatest deviation from perfect. The same test can be made 
with the lines vertical. 

8. The test for astigmatism consists of a circle traversed by a set of 
twelve triple lines, corresponding to the figures on a watch dial; letters 
being placed at the extremity of the sets of lines. The circle is about 12 

inches in diameter and must be placed at a dislaiice from the child of 
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about 12 feet. At this distance, if the child can see all of the sets of 
lines and the letters distinctly, there is no astijarmatism. If only the lines 
in one meridian appear distinct whilst the others are indistinct, the pres- 
ence of astigmatism is proved, and the child should be turned over to the 
oculist. The test for color-blindness may be made by the usual questions 
-about the names of the seven primary colors. The same to be presented 
to the child for recognition. 

9. The usual test for hearing is that made by physicians for deafness. 
A simple way is to take a watch and, beginning at a distance from the 
•ear where the watch cannot be heard, bring it closer till it is just 
heard. Then measure the distance from the ear and make the per cent, 
•of hearing from the normal accordingly. This plan assumes that you 
know the distance at which a perfect ear can hear the watch tick. Some 
watches ticking louder than others, you will have to determine by trial 
-what is the average distance at which the watch you are using can be 
beard, and make your per cent., accordingly. If the hearing seems per- 
fect you mark the child 100 per cent, in hearing. If the watch can be 
beard by a perfect ear at a distance of 12 inches, and the child whose ear 
jou are testing can only hear it six inches from the ear, his per cent, in 
hearing Is 50, etc. 

THE GRADING OF THE SCHOOLS. 

When I assumed charge of the schools of the Institution I graded them 
as outlined in the following pages: 

IjOw Grade — Half Day Exercises. 

Exercises with blocks. 

Exercises with pictures. 

Dumb bell practice. 

Exercises in articulation to develop plainness of speech. 

Exercises in colors to develop perception of color. 

Exercises with colored beads. 

Exercises in ball throwing to correct obliquity of sight. 

Kindergarten. 

On the circle— music. 

Games. 

Weaving of mats. 

Work on perforata cards with thread. 

Knitting and embroidery. 

Singing — motion songs. 

Articulation. 

JFirst Grade. 

Chart class. 

Objects and pictures to suggest ideas. 
Spelling— oral and written. 
Numbers — oral and written. 

Lessons in color, sound, place, form, and animals; telling a story from 
memory or from a picture. 
Music. 
Articulation. 

Second Grade. 

Keading. 

Spelling. 

Geography. 

Penmanship. 

Addition, subtraction and multiplication. 

Language lessons. 

Physical exercises. 

Music. 

Articulation. 
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Third Qrade, 

Beading. 

Spelling according to rule. 

Gfeography. 

Arithmetic, including decimal fractions 

Writing. 

Physical exercises. 

Language lessons. 

Music. 

Articulation. 



Girla^ Industrial Occupations. 




Lace making. 




Embroidery. 




Sewing. 




Dressmaking. 




Knitting. 




Housekeeping. 




Boys^ Indiistrial Occ^ipations, 




Carving. 




Shoemaking. 




Farming. 




Tailoring. 




Truck gardening. 




Baking. 




Cooking. 




MUSICAL 


ORGANIZATIONS. 


Senior Band, 


Juvenile Band. 


1 Eb Cornet. 


1 Eb Cornet. 


2 Bb Cornets. 


3 Bb Cornets. 


1 Eb Clarionet. 


1 Eb Clarionet. 


1 Bb Clarionet. 


1 Bb Clarionet. 


1 Piccolo. 


2 Tenors. 


1 Baritone. 


2 Altos. 


2 Tenors. 


1 Eb Bass. 


• 2 Altos. 


2 Drums. 


1 Eb Bass. 


1 Pair Cymbals. 


.2 Drums. 


Daily Practice. 


1 Pair Cymbals. 




Daily Practice. 




Orchestra, 


Institution Cho^'us, 


3 Violins. 


20 Girls^ 


1 Flute. 


20 Boys. 


1 Clarionet. 


Competitive Singing. 


1 Cornet. 


Daily Practice from 12 


1 Trombone. 


12:30 p. m. 


1 Double Bass. 




Daily Practice. 





m. ta 



THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The philanthropist esteems no prerogative greater than to quote and 
appreciate the noble, words of Terrence: "I am a man and regard nothir g 
human as alien to me." It is in that spirit that he approaches the weak- 
minded to care for them, to instruct them, to develop them, and to love 
them with his kind and sympathetic heart. Altruism and approved mor- 
als make it our duty to preserve those who would otherwise not live. 
*'Virtue," says Prof. Huxley, '*is directed not so much to the survival of 
tlie attest as to the fitting of as many as possible to survive." That is 
tl?e spirit of those having these charges. Witih. sxxeb. ^n^iiouments it may 
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\>e asked, what are the possibilities of the feeble-minded? The answer 
should be that notwithstanding some of them have minds that bear the 
«ame relation to the minds of ordinary pupils as the animalcule in a drop 
of water does to the ordinary fish in the sea; yet philanthropy, like the 
Amaranth, with its variegated hues, shedding Its influence wherever its 
rays reach, Is rescuing hundreds from the darkness of their misfort- 
unes, and developing in them gratitude, happiness and intelligence. 
When the feeble-minded learn to wash and dress themselves, to feed and 
<X)nduct themselves with decorum, they are put into school, and about 70 
per cent, of them are improved by instruction, about 15 per cent, of the 
70 per cent, learn to do for themselves, and the remainder of the 70 per 
<5ent. become able to work under intelligent supervision, leaving 30 per 
<;ent. of the whole number for custodial care. In this relation 1 am re- 
minded of the epigram of Pestalozzi: "Only what -is finished is useful, 
only what is flnisned leads to anything useful." '*The feeble-minded 
never finish their education, they take as much as they can absorb, and 
Ifr, though unfinished, is most useful to them, because it leads to some- 
thing beyond;" it leads to comfort, peace, happiness and intelligence. 
They would be nothing without it; it makes them citizens; it is their 
<;hange, and to "cease to change is to cease to live," according to our 
biology. Dr. Howe, of Boston, wrote in reference to the instruction of 
imbeciles, as follows: "It has been shown that imbeciles form no excep- 
tion to the law that every form of organized life is capable of being 
changed for better or worse by surrounding circumstances. It has rescued 
some children of merely feeble minds from the Imbecility into which 
they had fallen — children who were considered as idiots, and who would 
have sunk into hopeless idiocy but for the help of the school. It has 
^iven speech to some that were dumb and who, if they had been left 
without special aid, would have remained dumb. It greatly improves about 
four-fifths of the pupils, as their friends will testify, and as I can 
testify." 

Ambrose M. Miller, A. M., M. D., 

Supenntendent Elinois Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children. 
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ILLINOIS INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE 

BLIND. 



To Hon. Henry Raab, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir:— -I have the honor tx) submit the following report of the Illinois- 
Institution for the Education of the Blind, for the peried of two years, 
ending June 30, 1894: 

During the first year of the biennial period the institution was under 
the superintendency of my predecessor, Mr. Frank H. Hall. This report, 
therefore, in view of my brief term of service, may lack somewhat in the- 
matters of detail and suggestion which a longer experience and greater 
familiarity would have enabled me to furnish. Nevertheless, that lack is- 

gartially supplemented by the fact that a large part of my public life has- 
een spent in educational institutions, requiring a wide range of super- 
vision and responsibility. I, therefore, brought to my work some knowl- 
edge of the best educational methods of the times, and enthusiasm in the 
calling, and a profound sympathy with children and youth, begotten by- 
long years of association and service. But I soon found all this augmented 
and intensified by the peculiar claims of those committed to my care. 

ADMISSION. 

This institution being educational in its character and aims, only sucb 
pupils are admitted as possess physical and mental capabilities for profit- 
ably pursuing the several branches of study or manual training. It is the- 
purpose of the present administration to conform the educational work of 
the institution, as far as practicable, to the general educational system 
of the state. 

Blind persons between the ages of six and twenty-one years may be ad~ 
mitted to the institution and remain in the school for a period of twelve 
years; but graduation or attaining the age of twenty-one shall always^ 
terminate the connection of the pupil with the institution ; provided, that 
upon the recommendation of the Superintendent, with the concurrence of 
the Trustees, the foregoing requirements as to the years of attendance 
may be waived for good and suflBcient reasons. 

Courses in literary and musical study have been prescribed. Pupils sat- 
isfactorily completing either course will be entitled to graduation and 
will receive a diploma, accordingly. 

Pupils whose circumstances will not enable them tx) complete a pre- 
scribed course may take up such elective branches of any course as their 
capabilities, in the judgment of the Superintendent and teachers, will 
enable them to successfully pursue. 

Pupils are expected to devote as much time daily to some industrial 
branch as shall be prescribed by the Superintendent. 
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THE HOME LIFE OF THE INSTITUTION. 

In estimating the importance and value of the work contemplated in 
the founding of this institution, we should not forget the home-life element 
as an educational factor in the formation of the character of the pupils 
admitted to the institution. In the ca!?e of many this benefit is about all 
that can reasonably be expected. They unfortunately are physically and 
mentally so deficient as to disqualify them for successful manual or mental 
application. Yet even such pupils acquire, through association and the 
daily systematic routine of duties and requirements, very much that will 
be of inestimable value to them in the way of better manners and habits, 
and in more correct ideas of duty and life. 

Moreover, during the years thus spent many who come from homes of 
great destitution are protected from want and suffering and disease ; also 
in many instances from vicious influences and associations; and thus their 
lives are made more tolerable, and they are less liable to become burdens 
on society in later years. 

Thus the work of the school is very largely philanthropic in its aim and 
results. Nevertheless, it is to be kept in mind that the institution is a 
^chjool and not a /lome for infirm and imbecile persons. And when it is 
fully ascertained by reasonable trial that the pupil is incapable, from any 
cause, of deriving the educational benefits of the institution in some 
branch, then such person should be returned to his family and home, and 
thus make place for others with better endowments. A few such have 
been allowed to come to the institution for many years, mainly supported 
by the state, and receiving the services of attendants and teachers that 
should have been given to those whose capabilities are such as to insure 
a better result in the way of preparation for self-sustenance. In carrying 
out such discriminations great carefulness and patience will be required 
that injustice be not done in any case. 

MORAL EDUCATION. 

I have spoken of the favorable moral influences of the home-life of the 
institution upon those too deficient for much other benefit from the op- 
portunities afforded in the school. But I desire to further emphasize that 
feature in the education of all classes. Habits of order, punctuality, re- 
spect, duty, right and reverence are of incalculable value in every life, and 
essential to good citizenship. Any school or system of education that 
fails in promoting these virtues, and permanently fixing them in the char- 
acter, has signally failed in that which is fundamental in true education. 
And all this priceless fruitage may and should be secured without the 
formal teaching of religion in any technical or sectarian sense— forms of 
instruction that should never be introduced in any school under state 
control and support. 

Herein lies, in very great measure, the opportunity and duty of all those 
entrusted with any part of the instruction of the blind. Many of them 
come with very incorrect ideas upon these matters, often with vicious 
tendencies strongly developed, requiring constant and firm discipline to 
maintain becoming deportment. 

An education that comprises only a reasonable understanding of these 
matters of moral conduct unaccompanied with more than a meagre intel- 
lectual equipment insures better promise of satisfactory citizenship than 
the richest mental and manual acquisitions without them. 

The State can never be indifferent to the moral character of its citizens, 
and State schools, within the lines indicated, should seek to develop and 
foster the virtues named, ordev^ 'punctuality^ respect^ duty, right and reverence. 
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MENTAL DISCIPLINE PRIMARY. 

The cultivation of the intellectual faculties is the primary aim in the 
establishment of all schools not purely technical or professional in their 
character. It is education for education's sake, for the conscious pleasure 
and strength that comes with every increment of knowledge. The satis- 
faction that comes to the mind from an acquaintance with the things 
about it; the history of the human race; the world and its relation to 
the universe; these are matters that form the natural supply of the 
mind's craving; and are the source of its enlargement and ennoblement. 
What a work, then, In the case of those so seriously circumvented as are 
the blind, most of whom, by reason of their lowly station in life, being de- 
barred the many sources of pleasure and preferment enjoyed by the see- 
ing; to open the portals of knowledge before them, and to conduct them 
over the ever widening fields of truth. The acquisitions and discoveries 
thus gained by them give them an intellectual robustness that places 
them in the same plane with their more fortunate fellow beings. This 
view of the paramount value of mental discipline should never be lost 
sight of in the education of the blind; should not be superceded even 
by considerations of preparations for self-maintenance. 

The intelligent parent sends his seeing child to school primarily, that 
he may not be ranked as ignorant and feeble-minded among his associates 
in life. It would, if possible, be more unwise and a greater calamity to 
limit the education of the blind to **bread and butter" subjects and 
methods. Therefore every blind pupil, whatever his mental ability, should 
be held to a suitable course of study, and for a reasonable term of years. 
Pupils, and sometimes parents, bring a strong pressure to bear on the 
superintendent and teachers to be excused from literary work and to be 
allowed to devote their time and attention to some branch of handicraft 
or to the study of music. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

The foregoing statements concerning the importance and necessity of 
mental discipline being suflQciently strong ancf clear as not to allow any 
misunderstanding, I will now add that, from the first, some form of manual 
education and training should invariably constitute a part of the child's 
school work; beginning In the kindergarten with simple and congenial 
exercises, and continuing till graduation. As the aptitude and tastes of 
the pupil are discovered, he should be directed to those forms of handi- 
craft that are best suited to his Inclinations and capabilities. 

SELF-MAINTENANCE. 

Although the callings by which the blind are able to earn a livelihood 
are much more limited than those of the seeing, yet in proportion to the 
number educated, it has been found that as large a per cent, of the blind 
make a comfortable support as of the seeing. And I believe that with the 
Increased and better means of physical culture, by which the pupil will 
acquire a more perfect command of his bodily powers, even better results 
will be realized in this respect. The leading schools for the education of 
the blind in this country and in Europe are far surpassing our State in 
the matter of physical training, in the forms of the gymnasium and other 
methods for that purpose. 

COURSES OF LITERARY AND MUSICAL STUDY. 

Courses of study have been arranged and adopted. The literary course 
has been modelled after the best public schools of the State, and the 
courses for piano, organ and voice are such as are usually adopted in 
musical conservatories. Hereafter, the school will be graded thoughout; 
bj^ means of which change, it is believed, better results in study and 
scholarship will be attained. 
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PRINTING. 

We have found the printing press and Braille stereotype machine to be 
of very great value in providing for the needs of school work. Besides, 
we have already established a good trade in furnishing music printed in 
American Braille to a number of institutions and private students and 
teachers throughout the country. This work promises to be a source of 
considerable revenue to the institution, besides providing for our own 
teachers >nd pupils. 

GRADUATES. 

April 21, 1893, Mr. Henry B. Edwards, Lake county; Miss Fannie F. 
Penny, Henderson county, and Mr. Frank E. Stoddard, Montgomery county, 
graduated in the literary course and were granted diplomas. 

At the same time, Mr. Arthur E. Ament, Cook county, received a di- 
ploma, having completed the course for the organ. Mr. Ament was the 
first musical graduate from the institution, and has recently accepted a 
position as teacher in the Minnesota institution. 

The commencement exercises for 1894 were held June 5th. At that time 
the following class graduated and were awarded the honors of the insti- 
tution: Miss Bessie Louise Sterling, Cook county; Samuel John Peardon, 
Cook county; Matthew David Grimstead, McLean county; Lydia Hokamp, 
Adams county; John Franklin Williams, Morgan county; Ida Week, Jasper 
county; John Fredrick Mayer, Stephenson county; Cora Long, Mason 
county. 

ENROLLMENT. 

The total number of pupils enrolled during the biennial term was 318. 
The numoer in attendance during the first year was 238; the number en- 
rolled the second year was 262. 

WORLD'S FAIR EXHIBIT. 

Pursuant to provision made therefor by the legislature, an exhibit 
of the literary and manual work done in the institution was made at the 
World's Columbian Exposition at Chicago, in 1893. The exhibit was 
highly satisfactory and elicited the commendation of the oflQcers of the 
association and the vast multitudes in attendance. An active exhibit was 
also conducted in the Illinois State Building for four months, which 
awakened even greater interest than that placed in the Manufactures 
and Liberal Arts Building. About fifteen pupils, representing a number 
of different branches of study and work done in the institution, were 
in daily attendance. The exercises consisted of music, reading in line 
and point print, type-writing, printing, sewing by hand and machine, 
bead work, broom making and oral exercises. The exhibit collected con- 
stantly a large concourse of interested and wondering observers. I am 
very confident that the exhibit will prove a great advantage to the insti- 
tution. 

An award for meritorious work done by the pupils, on exhibition at the 
fair, in the form of a beautiful and highly ornamented silk medal, has 
been conferred by the oflBcers of the exposition. The inscription is as fol- 
lows : 

Chicago, 1893. Official Ribbon Med ^l. OoiiUMBiAN Exposition. 

Issued "by authority of the Worlds Columbian Exposition, 
Geo. R. Davis. Director General. 
John Boyd Thaoheb. Ohairman Committee of Awards. 

DEPABTMENT L— LiBEBAIi Abts. 

Selim H. Peabodt, Chief. 

Premium Awarded Algebraic Problems Solved. 

Class Work Exhibited by Illinois Institution for the Educatior^, of tK« E\.xt\.^<» 

Jaclcsonville, III, 
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The testimonial is a just cause of pride and will be carefully preserved! 
as a prized memento of the greatest exhibition of human skill and 
achievement that has ever occurred upon our planet. 

COURSES OF STUDY. 

The following courses of study have been prescribed for the various- 
departments of this institution : 

Kindergarten Department, 

Regular kindergarten work. 

Beginning primary work, including Braille reading, Braille writing, 
number work and singing. 

Primary Department, 

Language— Bright's Language Book. 

Heading— Butler's readers, Nos. 1-7, inclusive. 

Reading— Braille. 

Braille writing— Slate and Braille writer. 

Geography— Our World, Part I. 

Arithmetic— Colburn's Mental Arithmetic, completed. 

Primary science. 

Intei'mediate Department, 

Arithmetic— Robinson's Written Arithmetic, completed. 

Geography— Our World, Part II, with maps. 

Language— Reed & Kellogg, Vol. I, completed. 

U. S. History— Chambers' U. S. History, supplemented with suitable 
readings. 

Reading— General literature, at the discretion of the teacher; Tales 
from Shakespeare ; Child's History of England ; Compendium of American 
Literature, etc. 

High School Department, 

First Year. 

Algebra— Robinson's Elementary, to two Unknown Quantities: 40 weeks. 
Grammar— Reed «& Kellogg, vol. II, completed; 40 weeks. 
Physical Geography— Guyot's, completed; 20 weekSv 
Physiology— Cutter's, completed; 20 weeks. 

Second Year. 

Algebra— Robinson's Elementary, completed; 40 weeks. 
Rhetoric; 40 weeks. 
Zoology, Botany; 40 weeks. 

Third Year. 

Geometry — Piane, completed; 40 weeks. 
Physics— Steele, and Book of Problems; 40 weeks. 
CJvJ] GoverDment—Fiske; Political Economy; 40 weeks. 
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Fourth Year. 

English and American Literature; 40 weeks. 
General History— Swinton; 40 weeks. 
Chemistry— Steele; Reviews; 40 weeks. 

MUSICAL COURSE. 

The course of music is made up of selections from the standard etudes, 
pieces, sonatas, etc. 

Pupils who graduate are required to take the course in harmony and 
to be thoroughly familiar with the staff notation. 

Piano pupils must be able to play satisfactorily selections from Mos- 
cheles op. 70, Chopin, op. 10 and op. 25; and Kullak's Octave studies, or 
such other studies as the teacher may select, together with classical and 
modern pieces, sonatas of Beethoven, etc. 

Organ graduates are required to play selections from the standard organ 
composers, including Bach, the sonatas of Mendelssohn, Merkle, Rhein- 
berger, etc., and the organ arrangements of Best; also to be familiar with 
the tone characteristics of the different stops, with experience in choir, 
and quartet accompaniment. 

Graduates in vocal culture are required to have a thorough knowledge 
of correct breathing; and to have taken the course of touch reading in 
Braille music, and to have acquired such perfection of technique, through 
such exercises and studies as the teacher may elect, to be able to sing 
well selections from classical song writers, as Schubert, Schumann, etc., as- 
well as from modern composers, as Jensen, Massanet, etc. 

A careful study and satisfactory rendition of selections from German 
and Italian opera and oratorio, are also required. 

The orchestral department is one of the principal features of the insti- 
tution. 

This department is under the direction of M. H. Grist, who has had 
fourteen years' experience in teaching the blind. Between fifty and sixty 
pupils are studying the violin, flute, clarionet, cornet, euphonium, violin- 
cello, bass and guitar. 

The preparatory class is taught the German m;ethod of violin playing,, 
according to Louis Schubert, of Dresden; then follow the studies of Kay- 
ser, Dancla, Alard and Spohr. 

The advanced class, forming an orchestra capable of performing over- 
tures, selections, and the most important instrumental form of music, the- 
symphony. 

A feature in the course of music study is the many opportunities af- 
forded pupils of appearing before an audience. The annual commencement 
concert and exercises are looked forward to by the public with keen in- 
terest, and hundreds of our foremost citizens accept an invitation and 
applaud the happy graduate. 

CONCLUSION. 

We have reason to believe that there are many blind children and 
youth in the State, of school age, who should be in this institution but 
are not. Some, possibly, for the reason that their parents and friends da 
not know of its existence and of its liberal provisions for the comfort and 
education of their children; and others from indifference or their over- 
weening and unreasonable parental sympathy which causes them to keep* 
the unfortunate child at home, thus adding to its misfortune by debarring 
it the opportunities of a liberal education. Any suggestions or means that 
you can furnish by which all the blind of school age in the State shall be- 
brought into the institution will be a great benefit to education and aa 
inestimable blessing to them. 
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Also, any suggestions that your long experience and favorable position 
may enable you to make by means of which our worls: in this institution 
will be rendered more eflQcieat will be gratefully received and adopted. 

Trusting that my purpose of conforming the educational work of the 
Institution for the Blind, as nearly as practicable, to the methods and 
•scope of the public schools of the State, will meet your approval, I am 
most truly yours, 

William F. Short, 

SuperinteTident 
Jacksonville, 111., Sept. 1, 1894. 
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ILLINOIS INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE 
DEAF AND DUMB, LOCATED AT JACKSONVILLE. 



report of the superintendent. 

Hon. Henry Raab, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of Illinois : 

Sir :— I herewith present to you a report of this branch of the educa- 
tional work of our State, i. e., the education of children who, by reason 
of deafness in any degree, are unable to join the regular classes of our 
public schools. At the outset, I wish to take advantage of the publicity 
this report will obtain to say and to make emphatic that educators, 
especially, should more fully understand than they apparently do the real 
character of this school. Many teachers in the public schools throughout 
the state would be unable, if called upon, to answer the questions : ''What 
is done for the deaf children of the state? Is the institution at Jackson- 
ville a sort of State poor house, a semi-lunatic asyium, a reform school, a 
place for the detention of a class of our unfortunate fellow-beings who, 
if left to run at large, would frighten women and children, or is it a real 
school, where the 'three R's' are taught, as well as the other common 
school branches, by means of experts in that kind of work? What be- 
comes of the deaf after graduation ? Do any ever receive a higher educa- 
tion—a collegiate education ? Are they as a class different from the balance 
of mankind, with the one exception of absence of hearing, and in some cases, 
as a consequence, speech? Are all deaf mutes born so? If not, what 
percentage are born so, and how come the other portion to be deaf mutes ? 
Do they marry, and are their offspring deaf mutes? Do they make good 
citizens ? Is it a new or an old thing to teach the deaf to articulate and 
to tell by the motion of the lips of others what is said ? Is it practicable 
to teach all thus to articulate ? If not, why not ? " 

I will go farther and say that, judging from carelessness displayed by 
others who ought to know better, if many were to ask if music were 
taught at the school for the deaf, they would say "yes, they become quite 
adept musicians!" I say that many (1 hope not a majority) of our school 
teachers, even, often display uncalled for ignorance about a really kindred 
work to that which they are pursueing— the imparting of knowledge. So, 
I shall hope that the few words I have to say in this report may stimu- 
late a desire for more knowledge on this subject; may lead (why not?) to 
informal lectures by teachers to their classes upon "Where and in what 
manner do deaf children of the State receive their education." 

I also hope that the interest thus kindled may be the cause of each 
pupil in the schools of the State making himself a committee, with the 
teacher as chairman, to find out if there are any (even if there is but one) 
children within the school ward or district who are compelled to stay 
away from school on account of deafness. I hope that if any are founds 
the cases will be immediately reported to me, giving age, sex of ciiild, and 
name of parents with their postoffice address and any other particulars. 
The reason I wish this active cooperation is, that the State has placed 
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the education of such children in "our hands" and if all are not dis- 
•covered, and in time, some grow up to the age and development of men 
and women with all their animal instincts, but with no education or re- 
fining influences. Then indeed is there some reason for women and chil- 
dren to fear! With these prefatory remarks, I will proceed with the re- 
port of this school covering a period of two years ending June 30, 1894. 

At the date of the last biennial report, there were reported as remain- 
ing on the rolls of the institution, privileged to claim Its benefits at any 
time, five hundred and sixty-seven pupils. The changes that have occur- 
red in the roster since then are easily noted by reference to the following: 

Table of Movement of Population. 



On the roll June 80, 1892 

Since admitted (new) 

lie-admitted 

O^raduated , 

Honorably discharged 

Expelled 

Died 

Dropped from the roil 

'Bemaininff on roll June 30,1894. 



27 

23 

3 

2 

35 

626 



716 



567 

140 

9 



716 



REORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL. 

At the beginning of the school year in September, 1893, changes were 
made in the educational department amounting to a reorganization. The 
system which had been in vogue for more than twenty years, requiring of 
the higher salaried teachers double duty in the class room, was abolished 
as poor economy in the end. The plan was to shorten up the hours of 
certain classes so as to '^squeeze into" one day's duties of a teacher, the 
teaching of two classes where he had formerly taught but one. This in- 
creased his hours of service much beyond the endurance of the majority 
of teachers and, in my opinion, resulted in neglect of classes and "half 
teaching" for the most part, all around. I do not say that the teachers 
intended, nor did they perhaps think that the value of their services were 
•degenerating under that system, for they had been thus engaged for so 
long as to have rendered their judgment not altogether reliable upon the 
question as to whether they were or were not rendering as good service 
as they might do under another arrangement. Then, they were influenced 
by that most powerful of arguments— money. Their salaries were increased 
by one-third. Physical endurance, however, In several cases rebelled against 
the severe strain, resulting in some resigning their positions, debilitated 
in health, and in others requesting that they be placed in grades requir- 
ing the teaching of but one class regularly. All this should have been 
enough to cause the abolition of the system; but there were other reasons 
equally as potent. The system of short school hours and short lessons 
praf»tically lengthened the school life of pupils from two to three years; 
that is to say, a pupil entering at eight years of age should ordinarily 
have completed with credit to himself and the school, his scholastic train- 
ing as well as his industrial training by the time he is eighteen or twenty 
years of age, while it is found that excepting in rare instances and in 
cases of '*semi-mutes" those now at school will not be able to do it. 

The highest class was permitted to graduate upon the "old basis" for 
the lack of suflBcient time on my part fully to post myself as to the real 
status of the school. The class, I am told, was an "average" one, but 
many of them, I think, would have been glad of the privilege of extend- 
ing their studies to a more nearly finished degree. 

The reorganization gave to each teacher one class, and one class only, 

excepting in the academic department where classes rotate. Each teacher 

has the same number of hours to teach, averaging about five hours. In 

addition to the regular class-room teaching, the teachers are assigned 

other duties of a literary nature, edit a smaW ac\iOo\ ^^^^i> "The Illinois 
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Idea;" maintain a live ^'Teachers' Association;" look after the moral in- 
struction on the Sabbath; give regular stated *'readings" of literature 
translated into the sign language; assist in theatrical and other amuse- 
ments for the pupils; give lectures before the societies, and in many other 
ways contribute to the education of the young people under their charge. 
A teacher's worth should be judged not by his excelling in any one of 
these duties, but by a well rounded ability to cheerfully perform them 
all. This is sometimes lost sight of by teachers who may be excellent in 
one particular line of work and valueless in others, resting easily, as they 
think, upon their superiority in their particular line. However com- 
placent such teachers may become, the fact remains that a superinten- 
dent's '^measuring stick" should rank them much lower than they rank 
themselves. It has been my desire to inspire the corps of teachers with 
this spirit of willingness to put forth effort in all directions, whether it 
be in extra work outside the school-room or within, to the end that the 
golden opportunity for doing good may be utilized in the very best manner. 

ORAL DEPATRMENT. 

For several years this school has afforded facilities for a certain degree 
of speech-learning by the deaf, and teachers have been employed to give 
instruction in articulation to those who showed promise of benefit by such 
instruction. Those thus instructed were invariably instructed by a special 
teacher for a period of an hour or less each school day and, then, were re- 
turned into the charge of a regular teacher who made little use, prac- 
tically, of the degree of speech which the pupil had acquired. Without 
attempting to decry old methods, for I fully believe that sometimes old 
methods are better than new (certainly any method must have much more 
to recommend it than mere novelty); yet, I am inclined to think that an 
improvement on the old plan is to select from the whole number of 
pupils who are susceptible of receiving speech-instruction with profit, 
classified groups, and place them in charge of teachers to be taught wholly 
by speech and written or spelled language. By this means, what knowledge 
the pupil may possess or may have acquired of speech and * 'lip-reading" 
can be put into immediate practice. Acting on this theory, I formed, at 
the beginning of the school year in 1893, an oral department consisting of 
six classes composed of about seventy pupils. This is by no means a new 
method of teaching the deaf and semi-deaf, for it has been employed for 
as long a period as the other method more generally in use in this country. 
The two principal ways of imparting instruction to the deaf, i. e., by the 
use of motions of the lips made in uttering speech and securing from the 
pupil an attempt at imitation resulting in a certain degree of speech- 
eounds, intelligible in varying degrees, and by use of the motions of the 
hands and arms conveying ideas to the pupil through his knowledge of 
the meaning of these systematized motions, may be said to be coeval, or, 
at the most, either practice cannot greatly antedate the other. Owing to 
the fact that America has been a little tardy in adding the oral feature 
to Its system, that system is frequently paraded before an unlightened 
public as something new— the new method for the deaf— and nothing 
pleases a bright newspaper correspondent more than to dwell and expand 
upon the supernatural achievement of some new-comer "Making the Dumb 
Speak I" But, as we have said, it is not new. It has had the long test 
of time and the patient plodding of German school-masters, as its primal 
support. America started her first school at Hartford in 1817, by mere 
accident, using the method then used in France and to some extent in 
England. For the past thirty years, however, the tendency has been to 
combine the good found in all methods, adapting this for one class of 
pupils and that for another and niodifications of both for still others, 
using signs, spelling, speech, and, where there remains some hearing, 
fitting methods that will utilize that aid also. This is the broad basis 
upon which the majority of American educators of the deaf stand, and the 
method which is daily proving its right to survive and will, because of 
its fitness, continue to survive after all other **single-idea" methods ate. 
relegated. 
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Kecently, I paid visits to about ten similar institutions in the east, 
some ef which believe that the restricted ''oral" system is the best means 
of making well-rounded and educated citizens from our deaf boys and 
girls, and on that visit, too short, I admit, I endeavored to secure results 
and to see results rather than to s]pend my limited time in arguing pro or 
con. I came home resolved still more to give all systems the best chance 
possible, and to use my experience towards attending to the needs, a 
diagnosing, if you please, of individual groups of pupils to discover what 
combination of methods can be most successfully used in each case. 

An unfortunate tendency of persons wedded to one idea is, the minimiz- 
ing of the value of the opinions of others, and of the weight of accumu- 
lated knowledge opposed more or less to their dogma. This seems to 
have been the weight that has in Europe kept the oral system of in- 
structing the deaf from rising more rapidly than it has, and it is the op- 
posite spirit manifested by American educators of the deaf that has 
served in this country, at least, to bring it into prominence, for all ad- 
vanced educators of the deaf now grant it a very useful component part 
of the eclectic system, but to assert more than this for it, weakens in- 
stead of strengthens its position. The most of us who have given thought 
to these matters for a score or so of years, know how much is fact and 
how much is fancy; how much is tangible to the practical teacher and 
how much is the ebulition of the superenthused dilettante. 

Herr Director Walther of one of the German schools is reported as pro- 
claiming the following sententious principle as a guide for his teachers: 
''Everything must be secondary to speech," while we in America believe 
and carry into practice "Everything subordinate to knowledge." The 
sign-language is subordinate; finger spelling is subordinate; writing is 
subordinate, and speech and lip-reading are subordinate. But subordinates 
we can not do without and they are not to be despised. It is only when 
the subordinate asserts superiority that trouble arises and the incongruity 
of things appear. 

I have said, I hope, enough to make the position of the Illinois school 
understood. Our policy is to make use of the opportunity afiforded by 
large numbers, in grading and regrading; classifying and reclassifying; 
grouping our pupils for the purpose of testing methods; giving all the ad- 
vantages that are to be secured by contact with and a study of results 
arising from the practice of a variety of methods. We appreciate the 
advantages we have in being able to select from the largest number of 
deaf students congregated together in one school there is to be found 
not only in America, but in the world, and we recognize the accompany- 
ing responsibility resting upon us to show results in the aggregate, un- 
surpassed. Give us time and give us money and material appointments, 
and there will be no excuse left ten years hence if the Illinois school for 
the deaf does not show results that will satisfy all practical as well as 
scientific demands of progress. 

AURAL DEPARTMENT. 

If found at all practicable, and I can see no reason why it shall not be, 
I shall expect to inaugurate an "Aural Department" the coming year. 
In this department there will be one or more classes, made up of pupils 
who have a modicum of hearing. This hearing will, where practicable, 
be reinforced by mechanical aids, and pupils be required to exercise the 
dormant sense by receiving instruction through the ear and reciting by 
speech and writing. This class of children is a growing one, for the 
knowledge of the character or the schools for the deaf is becoming more 
accurate, and they are now coming to be known as educational institu- 
tions instead of reform schools or asylums. This fact undoubtedly is one 
that operates in securing th« attendance of children too dull of hearing 
to receive instruction in the public schools. It is a very interesting but 
much-neglected class. The disuse of their hearing when they enter school 
here Deed not at all be necessary, and by continuing its exercise we may 
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retain all the pupil has when he enters school, and in some cases I hope 
to be able to improve hearing by this and other means which I shall 
mention later on. 



FINGER SPELLIKG. 

Where a pupil has a knowledge of a grammatically constructed language 
in a degree which enables him to express thought therein, a most con- 
venient method is to form the sentence in the mind and produce it word 
by word and letter by letter with the fingers of one or both hands, prefer- 
ably one. During ones school life this method of communication is en- 
couraged as much as possible in order to induce the effort of mental 
composition until the pupil is more or less habituated to a thought com- 
position. The sign language, entirely distinct in character from finger 
spelling or dactylology, is admirable as a rapid method of communication 
between the deaf. It has been and is a boon to the deaf as a community, 
but, strangely enough, because of its facility, it sometimes becomes a 
troublesome element to the teacher. Our deaf pupils are human beings, 
neither angels nor demons, simply boys and girls minus the ability to 
hear, and, as a consequence, the ability to speak fluently. They are boys 
and girls still. And, like boys and girls and their elders, the easiest way 
to do a thing is usually considered by them as the best way. The prac- 
tical test of years has determined beyond any question that the easiest 
way for deaf persons to communicate is by the employment of signs, ergo, 
applying the test above mentioned, it is the best way. From the school- 
master's standpoint, however, what is the easiest is not always the best. 
So in teaching the English language to congenital mutes, or to deaf per- 
sons whose knowledge of English is incomplete, the facility of the sign 
language renders it diflQcult for the teacher to induce a temporary aban- 
donment of it by pupils in order to secure the necessary amount of prac- 
tice in English through ordinary conversation. This is necessary to the 
mastery of that idiomatic language. 

Various means have been employed for the purpose of securing greater 
practice in English. During the past year in the Illinois Institution 
an English Language society was formed, the members of which being 
pledged to use complete English sentences in expressing their thoughts 
during certain portions of the day. I think the plan a good oile and feel 
confident that improved expression will in time result. The finger alpha- 
bet then comes into almost constant use, as it is much more convenient 
than writing and much surer than the ordinary attempts at speech and 
lip-reading by the deaf. 

For the purpose of bringing this convenient mode of expression before 
the public I will insert at this point in my report three nicely engraved 
plates illustrating the American finger alphabet as used among the deaf 
generally, as well as by many hearing people, as a matter of convenience. 
Following them is a short historical description of this alphabet, which 
was originally published by Prof. Joseph C. Gordon, of Washington, D. C. 



— ^ p. I, 
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The origin of the ancient art of dactylology is not known, but evidences 
of its existence have been traced from the Assyrian antiquities down to 
the fifteenth century, upon monuments of art. The venerable Bede, **the 
wise Saxon," described finger-spelling more than a thousand years ago, and 
three manual alphabets are figured in an edition of his works printed 
in 1532. These are based upon the flnger-sigrns for numbers which were 
used by the ancient Egyptians, Greeks and Romans. Monks, under rigid 
vows of silence, and other scholars who had special reasons to prize secret 
and silent modes of communication, beyond doubt, invented and used many 
forms of manual alphabets. Rossellius, a Florentine monk, figured no less 
than three one-hand alphabets in 1579. Two-hand alphabets of various 
forms were in use among school boys in Spain, France and England cen- 
turies ago, and in some form such alphabets probably survive with the 
* 'child-lore" and the games inherited in turn by successive generations of 
children throughout Christendom. 

The first finger alphabet adopted in teaching spoken and written language 
to the deaf was the Spanish one-hand alphabet, which contains certain 
forms found in the Florentine plates of 1579. The happy thought of 
this adaptation is attributed to the pious and learned monk, Pedro Ponce 
de Leon (1520-1584). This alphabet, beautifully engraved, appears in the 
famous work of Juan Pablo Bonet, secretary to the Constable of Castile, 
ivhich was published a century after the birth of Ponce, or in 1620. This 
Tvork, borrowed largely from Ponce, no doubt, is the oldest practical 
treatise extant upon the art of teaching the deaf-born to speak and use 
the common language of life. The Spanish alphabet, somewhat modified, 
was introduced into France by the brilliant Pereire and his gifted deaf 
pupil, Sg-boureux de Fontenay, where it speedily supplanted the clumsy 
alphabet employed in teaching the deaf by the Abbe de V Epee and the 
Abbe Deschamps. 

Finger-spelling is to the deaf a borrowed art. It was originated neither 
by them nor by their teachers, yet its value to the deaf can hardly be 
over-estimated. To the deaf-born the mastery of common language is an 
■extremely difficult task. Intelligible speech in certain cases is well-nigh 
impossible. Writing is slow, wearisome, lifeless and often impracticable. 
Finger-spelling, which may have the rapidity of ordinary intercourse 
through speech, permits dramatic action, emphasis, accuracy and easy 
repetition, thus keeping the senses alert and vividly impressing the forms 
of words and sentences upon the mind. It should not be forgotten that 
practice in finger-spelling is practice in our language. *Tupils who consent 
to spell out their thoughts soon leave behind those who will be persuaded 
to do nothing but gesticulate." This adjunct to speech reading is recom- 
mended for its convenience, clearness, rapidity and ease in colloquial uses, 
as well as for its value as an educational instrument. It is, however, 
chiefly with a view of promoting the welfare of thousands of deaf persons 
who depend largely upon finger-spelled English in their social and business 
relations, that the new plates for this alphabet were prepared, and that this 
simple art is commended to the hearing. 

Taken up as a pastime, often, it has proved useful in business and in 
the home. It is of special value in the sick room and it has been used 
by many, after the voice was gone, to convey messages of importance and 
last words of love, trust and peace. It was a favorite of Dr. Gallaudet 
that finger-spelling might be advantageously used in teaching hearing 
children to spell well, a theory that has been fully confirmed by expe- 
rience. This alphabet can be learned in an hour and many have learned 
it by close application in ten minutes. The plates represent, for the first 
time, typical positions of the fingers, hand and forearm, from an abso- 
lutely uniform point of view, in front of the person spelling, or as seen in 
a large mirror by the speller himself. The forms were determined from 
a study of scores of mediaBval and modern plates as well as current usage. 

It is recommended that the arm should be held in an easy position near 
the body, with the forearm as indicated in the plates. It is not necessary 
to move the arm, but a short leverage at the elbow \* c,Q^\i^\iL^^^^^\F^'^^^^^ 
and is permissible, provided the band de\\\exa t\i^ \^\X^t^ ^\fc?^^^l ^N^^c^xv 
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an imaginary, immovable ring of, say, ten inches in diameter. In collo- 
quil use the Angers need not be so closely held nor firmly flexed as repre- 
sented; but sprawling should be avoided. Each letter should be mastered 
before leaving it. Speed will come with use, but should not be attempted 
or permitted until the forms of the letters and the appropriate positions 
of the hand are thoroughly familiar. The forms as given are legible from 
the distant parts of a public hall. 

Certain letters, as c, d, i, j, k, 1. m, n, o, q, u, v, w and z, resemble 
written or printed forms. J is simply traced in the air with the little 
finger, and z in liice manner with the index finger. H, u and n differ only 
in the position of the hand and t is formed as in ''taking off a baby's 
nose." These ten words contain all the letters: ''Adz, fan, may, cow,, 
box, jar, sky, hat, quill, glove." Practice upon each of these for five min- 
utes. It will do you no harm to have a verse of Scripture or some favo- 
rite quotation "at your fingers' ends every day of your life." 

As a medium of instruction, the directions given above by Prof. Gor-^ 
don are for hearing persons who are acquiring the art of finger-spelling as^ 
they would a peculiar style of script or variety of penmanship; deaf chil- 
dren who are acquiring language through the manual alphabet, hold a 
different relation to alphabetical characters. In their case, little atten- 
tion should be called to exact positions. Their attention should not 
be diverted to making letters. The teacher should form the letters 
correctly and easily but so rapidly that the individual characters, the ele- 
ements of words, are quite lost, as are the elements of spoken words, 
in the continuous movement of utterence that makes the word a unit. 
The child soon catches the correct positions through imitation and takes 
the word-signs as wholes. It is necessary that this special care should be^ 
taken or the children may be led to thinli of and to dwell upon the alpha- 
betic elements of words as if they, every one, were the independent sign 
of an idea — each one word. Imperfections in the forms of words should 
be leniently regarded with the beginning deaf children, as they are witb 
little hearing children, who in learning language utter words imperfectly^ 
yet with sufficient approach to correct form to be recognizable. 

SCnOOL SUPERVISION, ETC. 

In all departments of the school, that is to say, in the manual depart- 
ment, where are the regular classes in which signs, finger-spelling, 
writing, speech and lip-reading are used as a means of communication,, 
the oral department, comprising the classes in which speech and lip- 
reading are the prime means of communication together with some finger- 
spelling, the articulation department, where pupils from regular classes are 
given special drill in articulation and lip-reading, the art department,, 
where drawing, painting, wood-carving, designing and newspaper illustrat- 
ing are taught, the physical culture department, where classes are being, 
daily exercised physically, there are, all told, forty instructors. It will not 
require the judgment of one skilled in this special line to at once under- 
stand the magnitude of the supervision of this work, if it is done with 
that degree of fidelity which should obtain. The superintendent should 
have his work so systematized that matters of detail may be within his 
reach at any time. To make daily calls on each department is not enough. 
He should know intelligently the status of the whole machinery, and 
daily calls alone will not accomplish that. Realizing this, I created a new 
office at the beginning of the last term, that of Preceptress, with the view of 
materially increasing the school's eflSciency. The duties assigned to the- 
preceptress are: daily visitations of all classes and close scrutiny of the 
work being carried on; noting the weak points in teaching and assisting 
to rectify the same; seeing to it that the course of study is being followed 
and the policy of the school carried out; making test examinations and 
recording results of same in a form easily reviewed by the superintendent; 
arranging in detail the general plan of each year's work as directed by 
the -^i7/7e/-iD ten dent, and performing a multitude of minor duties,, seem- 
ing-ly unimportant taken alone but very necessary in the aggregate. The 
superintendent has daily consultation with Va^ pte^ie^tit^?*?*, 'axicI receives. 
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from her reports upon all matters pertaining to the progress of the school. 
She, in turn, receives his directions and sees that they are carried oiit. 
The departure is one that in time to come will be looked upon as an 
epoch of great moment in connection with the progress of the school, and 
I feel very confident that the scholarship of the school will he raised ap- 
preciably by the intelligent attention to detail which, under this arrange- 
ment, is possible. The lady employed in this capacity is Miss Annie Morse, 
a teacher of ripe experience and acknowledged fitness for the duties. 
I take pleasure in reporting to you that she has met my expectations in 
every way. I wish also to commend the spirit that has been manifest 
throughout my corps of teachers. So far as I can discern, there is almost 
pleasing manifestation of desire upon their part to carry out any new sug- 
gestions which I offer and to devote attention to their legitimate duties. 

I wish to mention the good work being done by the literary societies 
composed of the older pupils of both sexes. Their influence is just as great 
in a way as are similar societies in our colleges. The young gentlemen's 
society maintains a well stocked reading-room, which is patronized to a 
degree that is encouraging. The young ladies have not fared so well either 
in the matter of a society-room or a reading-room until this year when a 
new society-room was fitted up for their use. They also, with commend- 
able zeal, organized a reading club, and a very pleasant room was also 
fitted up for that purpose. Aside from these reading-rooms, where may 
be found the dailies and the leading magazines, the institution has a 
library that is capable of being made of incalculable value, but its en- 
forced separation from the school building, where the literary work is con- 
ducted, renders the practical use of the library very much hampered. 

LIBRARY AND ART BUILDING. 

The library has also out-grown its quarters, and I would recommend 
that an appropriation be asked of the General Assembly for an extension 
to the school building in the shape of a wing, connected by corridor, to 
be used for the library and the art classes. This improvement will go far 
towards placing our very valuable library in a position that will very 
much facilitate reference, and vivify its particular function. An estimated 
expense of six thousand seven hundred dollars ($6,700.00) will, I think, 
provide suflQcient room for the purpose. By reference to the following re- 
port of the librarian, the daily use to which the library is subject may be 
better understood. 

LIBRARIAN'S REPORT. 

S. T. Walker, Superintendent Institution Deaf and Dumb, Jacksonville^ HI,: 

Dear Sir :— I have the honor to present the following report of the 
library to date: 



Number of volumes at last report. 

Purcha<^ed 

Public documents received 

Missing volumes recovered 



Less lost and charged. 5— mislaid, 5. 



Total by count. 
Pamphlets 



10.649 

22& 

20 

87 



10.932 
10 



10,922 
2.00O 



The library has been used during the past two years as follows: 



Teachers and officers 

Pupils 

Total readers 

Books drawn by officers and te^ujhers 
Books drawn by pupils 

Total books drawn 



161 
556 



717 
3.26& 
3.205 



6,57a 
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A catalogue of the three thousand and seventeen volumes in the juvenile 
department of the library was finished ready for the printer some two 
months ago, but owing to pressure of work in the printing oflQce, it has 
Dot yet been put into type. The catalogue of the remaining volumes of 
the library is in hand, and will be prepared as soon as possible. 

The library has been made serviceable during the year in many ways 
to teachers and pupils. Much of the time of the librarian has been given 
to helping the pupils in their society work, which leads them to consult 
books on a great variety of topics. There has also been more inquiry 
than heretofore from teachers for books which will aid in the work of 
the school room. 

There is need of more books on educational subjects. It has been the 
aim of the librarian to encourage in every way the reading habit among 
the pupils. Much might be done in this direction if systematic instruc- 
tion in the use of books were given in the school room. 

Respectfully submitted, 

John H. Woods, Librarian. 

In addition to the report of the librarian, I will add that on August 
24th, 1893, at the request and suggestion of Hon. Wm. H. Hinrichsen, 
Secretary of State, and ex-officio State librarian, I forwarded one thou- 
sand one hundred and forty volumes of government literature to the 
Secretary of State to be placed in the State Ijibrary. These volumes, 
most valuable indeed to a statesman and scholars and students of political 
history, were of little practical value to this school, the records of the 
librarian showing that they were seldom if ever consulted. Evidently the 
more fitting place for them is the library at the capitol, where the vol- 
umes, which were all public volumes deposited here through the govern- 
ment designating this library as a depository, will be made serviceable. 
Consent of the government authorities as well as that of the (Jovernor of 
Illinois was secured, and the books receipted for by the Secretary of State. 

OTOSCOPY. 

* 

It has long been a desire with me to introduce into schools for the 
deaf a systematic and scientific examination of causes for deafness and, 
if the result should warrant, to establish an otological laboratory in con- 
nection with the school, where the most careful study of diseases of the 
ear might be made. The object would not be to furnish clinics for stu- 
dents, but to provide a means by which the large number of young chil- 
dren collected here might have kind and careful treatment for their dis- 
eased ears, under the direction of a competent aurist. The subject is one 
of the broadest and most humanitarian, it seems to me, that could occupy 
the minds of students or appeal to philanthropists. I think I am safe in 
saying that not seventy percentage of the children coming here to school 
have had any intelligent scientific inspection of their ears, with a view to 
a correct diagnosis. If that is the case, we may have with us quite a 
number who, through treatment comparatively simple, might either be 
restored completely or at any rate to a degree that would admit of the 
successful use of mechanical aids to hearing. Medical science is constantly 
progressing, and yet our schools for the deaf do not decrease in propor- 
tionate ratio. I am very strongly of the opinion that the reason for this 
is not traceable to lack of skilled aurists, but to neglect in childhood to 
have corrected some simple irregularity or to have removed some foreign 
or mucoid obstruction from the meatus or from the eustachian tube. The 
time to treat disease is in its incipiency, or, if that is not possible, as 
soon after as it can be done. Certainly little hope can be entertained for 
successful treatment of deafness after an atrophiea state of the organs 
has become permanent. 

Another very forcible argument for a departure of this kind connected 
with the State school for the deaf is, that pupils attend school here for 
nine months of the year, and are boarded and housed and cared for day 
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and night by the same oflQcers. Whatever treatment might be given 
could thus be given daily and hourly if necessary, while their education 
would be progressing at the same time. Frequently, I have requests from 
parents to send their child home or to be granted permission to keep him 
at home for a year or so, that some "Indian doctor" or other class of 
charlatan, who may chance to be pitching his tent in the neighborhood, 
may opera.e upon his ears. It is needless to say that when this has been 
done no good whatever has resulted, the parents have been fleeced out of 
as much money as possible, and the child has been set back a year or so 
in his education. This could all be avoided. ' If treatment seemed ad- 
visable, we could discover the fact here and could proceed with it with 
little interruption of school work. 

Under the head of "improvements" I shall ask that a "kindererarten 
cottage" for young children be' erected. If the legislature and the Gover- 
nor are impressed with the great advantage such an improvement will be 
to ^this school, and I certainly hope they will be, we shall be in a posi- 
tion to receive into the school (and incidentally for treatment, also,) chil- 
dren without any limitation as to age. 

If any curable trouble exists in new comers, it can then be treated at 
a time when, if at all, success may follow. The strong argument in favor 
of a department of the kind in connection with the State school for the 
deaf is, as I have stated above, the ability to begin treatment in very 
^arly youth, and to continue the most faithful treatment without inter- 
ference with school work. The large number here congregated would also 
lend assistance to science by the carefully recorded data concerning them, 
that would be accumulated. New methods of treatment of diseases of 
the ear are appearing as well as new theories concerning ear-massage or 
excitation of dormant or diseased parts or in the case of partial ankylosis 
of the ossicles. .This massage is accomplished in various ways, such ashy 
the use of intensified musical sounds focused upon the membrana-tympani 
and produced either by the aid of the phonograph or organette or by an 
instrument specifically constructed for the purpose, called the vibrometer, 
which admits of varying records of improvement being made. Cases are 
recorded where these'simple mechanical operations, performed usually upon 
the ears of semi-deaf persons, have resulted most satisfactorily. Certain 
it is that there is no place in the State, if there is in America, where a 
more satisfactory study of auricular pathology might be made, nor is there 
a place where a small amount of money could be multiplied so rapidly in 
good returns. The Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary is doing gof^d work 
among the charity patients, but here the advantages are many fold 
greater owing to continuous residence, non-interference with school, etc. 

PERCENTAGE OF HEARING OF "DEAF MUTES." 

In connection with the subject just treated comes the kindred one, if 
not identical in spirit, that of how much actual hearing, through the ear. 
or by other bone-conduction, exists among pupils refused by public schools 
and sent to us to be educated. How many really have enough hearing to 
be of benefit in 'conversation? This is another question which has 
been brought most forcibly and interestingly to my attention. 

Early in the winter of 1893-94, I resolved to make a recorded test of 
this question with the view of having it as a basis for future operation. 
I entered into correspondence with Mr. E. S. Rhoades, of Chicago, the 
inventor of the audiphone, a fan-shaped appliance to aid the hearing, 
using the teeth as sound conductor, and secured from him the loan of an 
audiometer. Mr. Rhoades, who by the way is a gentleman possessing ac- 
tive and unselfish interest in the subject of educable audition, at his own 
expense came to Jacksonville and spent a day in the institution, leaving 
the instrument I desired to use in the test to be made. Mr. Rhoades is 
still interested in the outcome of the tests I propose still further to 
make, and has offered assistance. 
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Tbe audiometer is an instrument arranged to conduct sound produced 
by the opening and breaking of an electrical circuit tlirough a receiver to 
the ear. Tbe sound Is a cliclciDg noise, and Its intensit; is increased or 
diminished by moving a magnetic disc on a sliding graduated bar towards 
or away from an electromagnet, operating by induction. Normal hearing 
is able by the Induction to detect tbe noise when the disc is at the extreme 
end of tbe graduated bar, while one with detective hearing must, in order to 
hear the noise have the disc near tbe coil, the point farthest away from 
tbe coil at which the noise is beard, determining the relative degree of 
bearing or deafness. The test was made with each ear, and 3ft4 children 
were tested. The balance, about I15, were too young to give reliable an- 
swers. Frequent false tests were made in cases where it was suspected 
that the child was ignorant of what was desired to be icnown, or where, 
being deaf absolutely, wrong answers were given unintentionally, and such 
cases were thrown out of tbe count. Great care was taken to have the 
test as nearly perfect as tbe instrument used and the ihtelligence of the 
child would admit, and I feel confidence in tbe result. 

The scale is reduced to one hundred; R. signifles the right ear; L, sig- 
nifies the left ear; one hundred equals normal hearing; equals total 
deafness; the percentage in all cases indicatres the degree of hearing. In 
the first table I will give tbe ten pupils who possessed tbe greatest per- 
centage of bearing, and for the sake of future reference, I will give their 
names, records of both ears, ^e at date of test, cause of deafness, and 
age at which deafness occurred: 

HIOHEST FEB CENT OY HE A KINO— (GROUP OF TEN). 



Thomas HorrlDB.. 
.TamoH Wooarow.. 

Robert Font 

Leslie VauBhan... 

Andrew Tate 

Jennie Walliak.... 

NlnaMor&aii 

Hernuin Jaaetztv. 
Willie Hablrmer... 
Nannie Mallier 




WbeoplnR: ooiieh, 4 yeais. 



Out of 384 examined I found results indicated in the table below. This 
classification gives the "best "ear, without reference to tbe percentage of 
hearing in the other. It also gives the average age of each group: 





Percent. 


SS 




■dorvaripuaJe^reesu 
zero in rljrtit ear. 




sTrad'^o^'er 


















































zero in both ears. 

















There seems to he quite a variation between the degree of hearing in 
right and left ears of individual cases, as out of tbe total number exam- 
ined only twenty-six have an equal degree of bearing in both ears. The 
aggregate of the percentage of tbe right and that of the left is very 
nearly the same, a very interesting fact, going to prove that one ear is 
not more susceptible to infiuences causing deafness than the other. Tbe 
average bearing of all those who heard In any degree is 19 per cent, in 
the right ear and 20 percent, plus In the left ear, practically the same. 
Of those who were examined tbe following table will show the diseases 
causing deafness and the average a^^e at which deafness occurred in each 
groaj?: 
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ASSIGNED CAUSES OF DEAFNESS AND AGE OCGURREDV 



Spinal meninsitis 

Scarlet fever 

Brain fever 

Sickness 

Fever.. 

Intermittent fever 

Gathering: in head 

Typhoid fever 

Measles 

Cold 

Fall 

Inflammation of the brain 

Whooping cough 

Spasms 

Catarrh , 

Diphtheria 

Quinine >. 

Dropsy of the brain 

Lung fever 

Scrofula 

Billions fever , 

Mumps 

Winter fever 

Teething 

Nervous fever 

Spinal disease 

Disease of the ear 



A very interesting question for solution is, in what manner can we best 
serve the interests of those pupils who have a good degree of hearing? 
It is an established fact that, often through indifference, persons be- 
coming hard of hearing cease trying to hear, and in conj^equence, what 
hearing they may possess, after a time, becomes of no use in conversation. 
The vocal and articulate sounds gradually lose significance. This state of 
the semi-deaf usually is arrived at previous to entering school, though 
sometimes not till after. To restore the lost or partially lost compre- 
hension of the sound of words is a process similar to that used with 
babes, in so far as repetition goes. It is this class of pupils that was 
mentioned under a previous heading of this report. That a respectable 
number may be so taught through the medium of vocal articulation, and 
eventually revive what hearing they have allowed to fall into disuse, there 
can be no doubt. The development of this sense and the effect which 
the excitation of the long quiescent organs will produce will be a matter 
for future discussion and report. 



Average 


age. 


4 years^ 


8 




2 




2 




3 




2 




1 




5 




2 




2 




2 




3 




3 




18 months* 


2 years. 


4 




4 




1 




2 




3 




1 




4 




3 




1 




2 




3 




1 





. INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

An important policy of this school is to combine with an education, a 
knowledge of some handicraft, in order that, after leaving school, it can 
not be said of the deaf young man or woman, "he is an educated slug- 
gard." In order to meet this very important demand, a trades school is 
here maintained. In this school boys have had the choice of the follow- 
ing trades: cabinet-making and carpentry; shoe-making; printing; baking^ 
and to this list I have added this year, wood-carving, newspaper illustra- 
tion (an adjunct to the art department), with a knowledge of stereotyp- 
ing (this, in the printing-oflSce), and house painting and paper hanging. 
Besides these, we have a garden where some boys seem best fitted to 
work, and an art department where both boys and girls are given a chance 
to display and develop any artistic talent they may possess. The girls are- 
instructed in plain sewing, and later in the coursej in dress-making, and 
cutting and fitting. 

Feeling as I do the importance of the industrial department to these- 
boys and girls who almoso without an exception will have to make thA\?t 
own way when they become of age, I shaW Y\^\fe Vo \^^*5Vi\ts\^\ss^ ^y^^s^^ '^^'- 
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^itional trades. A tailor shop might be started here, and several boys 
liaught that trade. The labor could be turned in towards keeping up the 
•supply of clothing for the pupils themselves, who would become purchas- 
ers. To establish a tailor shop, it is thougnt we should have an extra 
appropriation of $2,500.00. 

I do not see why some of our boys and girls who show decided artistic 
talent might not succeed at photography. It is a trade that they could 
carry on well, and would be fairly remunerative. To equip a practice gal- 
lery in connection with our art department, and employ the services of a 
photographer would cost not less than $1,200. The trade of the school 
and officers and employes would be quite sufficient to give work to a class 
in photography. 

Harness-making might also be added to the trades now taught. Aside 
from the wages of an insiructor, the equipment for a shop ought to be 
purchased within five hundred dollars. No additional buildings would be 
neede(l for these trades, as room could be made in the present industrial 
TDuilding. 

IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED. 

The most important improvements needed at this institution in the 
way of a building is the kindergarten cottage for little children. By 
terming it a kindergarten cottage, I do not wish it understood that it is 
my expectation or desire to build and equip an expensive kindergarten de- 
partment of this school. What we need is a building to replace the old 
dilapidated building formerly used as a shop, but now as a home for little 
boys, and in the new building to so arrange as to carry on some modified 
kindergarten work with the little ones who will occupy the house as their 
home. This will then permit us to allow children to enter school at a 
younger age than we now are able to do, and begin the long and tedious 
task of educating the mute children of our State in a manner better fitted 
to the requirements of their case. We would then, also, be able to dis- 
cover early any symptoms that might promise results towards cures of the 
deaf, and give to our little boys a home that would be a comfort and a 
•delight, whereas they are now compelled to be huddled together in an old 
building that is almost a disgrace to the State. 

A kindergarten cottage such as we need, I have planned and had a de- 
tailed estimate made by an architect and builder as to the cost, which he 
places at nineteen thousand eight hundred and fifty dollars ($19,850.00). 

The next improvement in importance which this institution should 
have without further delay is a wing built off from, but connecting with 
the school building for the use of our school library and classes in art. 
The library, as I have mentioned in a previous part of this report, is one 
of about twelve thousand valuable books and pamphlets intended for prac- 
tical use of teachers and pupils. Being so large, the only room on the 
premises is the one now used for it, situated over the bakery and store-rooms, 
:away entirely from the educational department where, to consult it, is a 
task that is deferred whenever possible. To secure the best use of the 
library, it must be conveniently located to the school, and attractively ar- 
ranged so as to enlist the interest of youthful students. 

The same objection obtains in the location of our room for the art 
<5lasses. The art department of this school is one of the most valuable 
and important adjuncts we have, partaking as it does of both a literary 
:and an industrial education. Between sixty-five and seventy-five young 
ladies and gentlemen are engaged in prosecuting their studies in this de- 
partment, and it is a suitable room in which to worky that is needed, and 
not, as might be supposed, an art gallery or room for the display of pic- 
tures and art collections. The design was to make the rooms of sufficient 
size, but plain, one above the other, with possibly a few side rooms for 
special class- work. This plan would, according to estimate of architect 
and builder, require only about $6,700 to complete. As you are aware, the 
room now temporarily used for this department is on the top fioor of the 
main building, entirely separated and distant from the school building 
where all the other educational work is carried on. 
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In all these improvements the Idea Is not any material increase In the- 
size of the school, but a more perfect equipment of the plant we have, 
and the placing of it in a condition which will lead to more efficient and 
more economical management. Efficiency or economy can not be expected 
where impediments are in the way needing to be removed. The health 
of pupils and officers cannot be certain, with defective or incomplete san- 
itary arrangements. Progress cannot go hand in hand with parsimony. 
In view of these facts, I would respectfully urge upon you an active effort 
towards securing for this institution the improvements enumerated. The 
honorable Board of Public Charities have become measurably familiar 
with our needs, as has his excellency, the Grovernor, by personal visita- 
tions, but with their multitudinous duties in other directions they are 
liable to forget some things, and I sincerely hope that, whatever is for- 
gotten, you will not permit the welfare of the deaf children of the State 
to be. 

A SECOND INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF. 

Eighteen years ago, I believe, occurred the first public expression in an 
official report of the Superintendent of this institution concerning the 
question of a second institution in this State for the education of the 
deaf and dumb. That was also about the time when aa attempt was 
made to have another institution established by the State. The subject 
was repeatedly deemed worthy of mention in the Superintendent's report 
sixteen years ago, fourteen years ago, twelve years ago, and ten years ago, 
the Superintendent reiterating his views, which seemed to be favorable 
to the project, up to ten years ago, when he expressed himself in the 
following language: 

"For the erection and furnishing of such an institution as is herein 
contemplated the sum of two hundred and sixty thousand dollars ($260,000) 
would be required, exclusive of the cost of the site and accompanying 
lands for agricultural and horticultural purposes. The recommendation to 
establish another institution for the deaf and dumb in this State is made 
more in deference to the opinion of others than because in my judgment 
it is in the interest of economy— which it certainly will not be, since it would 
duplicate the organization— or because I believe this institution is too 
large. 1 do not think it is overgrown or too large. 1 once thought that 
two hundred pupils were as many as could profitably be brought together 
in one institution; later, with additional experience, I fixed in my mind 
three hundred and twenty as the golden medium ; now, in the light of 
still further experience, I know that five hundred pupils is not too large^ 
a number for one institution, and I see no good reason why an institu-* 
tion might not be organized and efficiently conducted with a thousmd 
pupils, if the adequate structures are provided, which can be done in one 
institution much more economically than in two. It certainly is easier 
and productive of better results to conduct a large institution with a good 
organization and suitable site and buildings than a small one with poor 
and inadequate accommodations." 

For the past ten years no mention has been made of further attempts 
toward a division of this school into two institutions, though I under- 
stand that periodical attempts have been made to induce legislatures to 
approve the plan, always, however, without success. The movement, 
probably animated, as it has been, by the enthusiasm of some locality or 
by persons who think they discern some personal benefit to arise, directly 
or indirectly, by the success of the scheme, has in every case waned before 
the scrutiny of the practical men composing the legislature. The same 
subject will doubtless be again presented to the legislature, and for that 
reason, and that only, do I bring the matter before you. You may be 
called upon for your opinion about the matter, and it is my desire to sup- 
plement what opinion you may have with a few statements bearing upon 
the subject. At the outset I will openly say that no arrangements favor- 
ing the plan exist, to my knowledge, which do not appear insignificant 
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in comparison with the reasons to be brought forward showing the plan 
as entirely uncalled for, as well as being detrimental to the interests of 
the pupils themselves. 

I am therefore opposed to the idea, not at all in a malignant spirit, but 
from a professional and economical standpoint. The calling into existence 
of State institutions for the deaf and dumb, or for the blind, arose pri- 
marily of necessity in order to provide a means of educating these com- 
paratively small classes of children. Were there a larger proportion of 
deaf children of school age in cities, counties or school districts, the policy 
Of all our states would undoubtedly be to provide for their education along 
with their h'earing brothers and sisters in the public schools of the State, 
making such classifications and employing such special teachers as the re- 
quirements of the case demanded in each district or ward. In fact, this 
Elan is in operation in such large centres of population as Chicago, St. 
louis, Milwaukee, Portland, Me., Cincinnati, Cleveland, Toledo, and a few 
other smaller cities, where the boards of education have been led to think 
that a local responsibility for the education of the deaf exists in an equal 
degree to that of educating the hearing, and have volunteered to make 
provision accordingly, though in every state a general provision is made 
lor their education at some central point. 

If the corporations are satisfied with this plan, and the parents of deaf 
t)upil8 living within such corporate limits are satisfied with the provision 
the Board of Education makes, then the State authorities, I am sure, 
should be satisfied with the arrangement. The only question to be con- 
sidered would be the relative merits of the provisions made by the State 
at the institution maintained for the education of all the deaf of school 
age in the State who may apply, and the provisions made voluntarily by 
city boards of education. Should the Board of Education of the city of 
Chicago conclude to decline any longer to carry the added expense attend- 
ant upon making "city provision" for educating the forty or fifty deaf 
school-children for whom special provision is now made by that city, and 
send them to the school provided for them by the State, we could, with 
comparatively little expense, arrange for the increased attendance. 

By referring to a table found in the first pages of this report, it will be 
seen that this Institution is not growing in numbers, the attendance vary- 
ing but slightly within the past fifteen years, and there are no reasons 
existing which indicate that the number will, for several generations, ex- 
ceed six hundred, if it reaches that number. This estimate includes the 
possible admission of that number of children of citizens residing within 
the corporate limits of Chicago, now receiving their schooling at the ex- 
pense of the city. This Institution stands ready to relieve the city of that 
expense whenever the city authorities decide to economize in that direc- 
tion. Very much superior advantages can also be offered at this well- 
equipped State school than, in the nature of the case, can be supplied by 
the city. In saying this, I do not wish to cast any reflections upon the 
very laudable efforts of the city, nor upon the faithfulness of their teach- 
ers, but to make known facts that ought to have much bearincr upon the 
question. 

The records will show that the State has been at an expense of four 
hundred and forty-nine thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven dollars 
and thirteen cents ($449,837.13), bringing this Institution to its present 
state of usefulness, this representing the amount appropriated to date f(ir 
buildings, grounds, improvements and repairs. This plant as it now stands 
(with the exception of current necessary repairs and improvements, and 
the replacing of old and worn-out buildings from time to time as may be 
required) may be said to be complete and adequate for all demands the 
State will make upon it for generations to come. Should its numbers be 
divided by the establishing of another such institution, it would leave this 
plant maintaining a reduced number of students at an exorbitant outlay 
per capita for the plant, as well as an increased per capita cost for run- 
ning expenses. This would also apply to the comparatively small second 
Jnsti tutiou. 



The average per capita running expense of this Institution is now about 
two hundred dollars ($200.00) per annum, dividing the total annual outlay 
for current expenses by the average attendance for the school year of nine 
months. 

The State of New York, which was led to adopt a policy that divided 
up the original institution, at first adding but one, but now maintaining 
eighty with an average attendance of one hundred and sixty-eight pupils 
each, pays for the instruction and care of her deaf population at the rate 
of $275.00 per capita, per annum, or nearly forty per cent, more than Illinois 
pays, following the policy of maintaining one central school. And the 
New York schools for the deaf, excellent as they are, have not the averaqe 
facilities nor the numerous departments that the proportions of the Illi- 
nois Institution render possible to maintain. The Illinois Institution, 
having the large number in attendance it has, is vastly superior in ability 
to grade closely, in the maintaining of departments, in its library, its 
trades school, and in its economy of management, to what it could hope 
to be were its numbers materially reduced. 

All these questions may not, though they should, operate in deciding 
a question of this kind, but throwing out all but economy in plant and 
current expenses, enough of a practical nature exists to banish any further 
thought on the matter. 

OFFICIAL CHANGES. 

During the few months preceding my taking control as superintendent, 
and during my predecessor's administration, there were several important 
changes in the clerical department, the head gardener, Mr. Able L. 
Hay, also, having resigned his oflBce, he was succeeded by Mr. Albert 
Holly, of Jacksonville. Mr. Chalmer Sanders, store-keeper; Mr. Frank 
Hine, clerk; Mr. Lew Pratt, book-keeper, and Mr. John Davis, fore- 
man of the bakery, all handed their resignations to my predecessor, and 
their places were filled by the appointment by him of Mr. George L. Wells, 
of Elgin, store-keeper; Mr. Niel Matheson,. as clerk, and Mr. Fred Maho- 
ney, as baker. Upon my assuming control, Mr. Conway Hogue, of Paris, 
111., was appointed book-keeper. The resignation of the matron and as- 
sistant. Miss Sarah Gibson and Miss Amanda Temple, caused the ap- 
pointment, to fill the vacancies, of Miss Mary Marshall, as matron, a lady 
of long experience in this line of work, and Miss Ella Boone as assistant, 
also well equipped by experience for the position. Mr. Asa Williams, of 
Bond county, took the place of Mr. James F. Maynard, and the other 
supervisor, Mr. Henry A. Molohon, of Sangamon county, was reapi)ointed. 
As girls' supervisors. Miss Belle Howard was reappointed and Miss Evans 
appointed; both, however, were relieved of their duties a few months later, 
and their places are very acceptably filled by Miss Myrtle Ellis, of the 
Nebraska Institution, and Miss Viola Davis, a graduate of .this institu- 
tion. Miss Emily J. Rogers resigned as visitors' attendant, and her place 
was filled by the appointment of Miss Or Linn Axt, of Odell. As office 
assistants and stenographer, Mr. Charles W. Jones, of Griggsville, and Miss 
Mamie Doying, of Jacksonville, succeeded Mr. Charles P. Gillett and Miss 
Hettie I. Patterson. Mr. David E. Swales, as foreman of the printing 
office, resigned, and his place was filled by the appointment of Mr. Harry 
G. Barnes, of St. Louis; Mr. Jacob Braun as foreman of the cabinet shop 
was succeeded by Mr. William Harrison, formerly of Jacksonville, but lat- 
terly of Kansas; Mr. S. Nimens as foreman of the shoe shop, was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. John Anton, of Jacksonville. Mr. William J. Purdue, as 
engineer and machinist, was succeeded by Mr. Frederick J. Ross, formerly 
of Bloomington, but latterly of Kansas. Dr. A. H. Kellogg was succeeded 
by Dr. P. C. Thompson, of Jacksonville. I wish to commend the faith- 
fulness of all these officers, and to say that they have shown in most in- 
stances marked fidelity and zeal in the performance of their duties, and 
have rapidly fallen into a compliance with regulations governing the insti- 
tution. 
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With but one or two exceptions, no enforced changes have been made 
in the corps of instructors. Some have resigned, as has been the case 
every year, but the resignations have been occasioned by influences other 
than those consequent upon a change of superintendents. In the matter 
of changes in the educational department, the trustees and superintend- 
ent have been exceptionally conservative, acting in such manner as ap- 
peared to them for the best interests of the school. The resignations in 
the teaching force were as follows : 

Mr. M. L. Brock, who desires rest from work after about thirty-tlve 
years of continuous service in the school-room ; Mr. H. C. Hammond, to 
accept the charge of the classes for deaf mutes maintained by the board 
of education of the city of Chicago; Mr. D. D. Smith, instructor in art^ 
to enter another line of art study and practice ; Miss Grace Farr, Mr. 
George Scurlock and Miss Cora Gunn, the latter to enter upon the mar- 
riage relation ; Miss Jane Kussel, to travel in Europe, and Mr. P. J. Has- 
enstab, to become a missionary to the deaf of Chicago. 

Of the teachers engaged to supply vacancies, I considered myself for" 
tunate in being able to secure the services of some of jjxy former co-labor- 
ers, whom I succeeded in engaging in the work here, all of whom were 
experienced teachers in this line of work, and are as follows: Dr. 
J. H. Brown, Miss Kate Stevenson, Miss Bertha Mellen, and Miss EfHe 
Johnston. Also the following: Miss Ruth l^uxton, formerly teacher in 
the Minnesota Institution ; Miss Lizzie A. Ferguson, of Chicago, a gradu- 
ate of this school ; Miss Lucy Goodell, formerly a public school teacher 
and latterly connected witii this school in another capacity; Miss Maggie 
Carroll, a public school teacher of Pike county ; Miss Mary E. Leary, a 
graduate of the Southern Illinois Normal School; Miss Emma Doying, a 
graduate of the Jacksonville Female Academy ; Miss Catherine Wood, a 
graduate of the Illinois Female College ; Mr. E. P. Cleary, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, a graduate of tiie Washington Deaf Mute College; also, as teacher 
of art, Mrs. Clara Efatch Stevens, of the Art Students* League of New 
York, and a teacher of art in the Drury College at Springfield, Missouri. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

f 

Residents of Illinois, of school age, who are too deaf to attend common 
schools are admitted to all the privileges of the institution free of charge, 
being provided with board, washing, fuel, lights, books, tuition, and every- 
thing necessary, except clothing and traveling expenses. The annual ses- 
sion commences on the third Wednesday in September and continues until 
the second Wednesday in June. The proper time for the admission of 
pupils is at the opening of the session, and punctuality is so important 
that none will be received, except in extraordinary cases, who do not 
come at that time. 

Each pupil should come provided with suflBcient clothing to last one 
year, or money should be left with the Superintendent to procure it. A 
uniform is prescribed for the pupils* use while at the institution. Direc- 
tions as to the material, style and manner of making this uniform will 
be furnished upon application. Tiie institution will furnish uniforms for 
either boys or girls at about actual wholesale cost. Full suits for boys, 
including coat, vest, pants and cap, range in price from nine to twelve 
dollars, according to size; and for girls, from three dollars and fifty cents 
to six dollars. He should also have a good trunk, with a good lock and 
key, which, with each article of clothing, should be distinctly marked 
with his name. The amount of clothing required varies among pupils 
with their habits, some requiring more than others. Of this, parents can 
judge. In addition to the above outfit, a small sum of money should be 
deposited with the Superintendent to meet incidental expenses of pupils, 
and to pay for any willful or careless injury to property they may commit. 
Also, a deposit should be made, in addition, at the beginning of each term 
in September, of an amount suflBcient to purchase return ticket home, to 
l?e used at the close of the term. This rule does not apply to the ex- 
tremely pooFy who are assisted by the counties. 
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Except in cases or sickness, all pupils are required to remain in the in- 
stitution from the commencement to the close of the term, at which time 
parents or friends must be prepared to take them home to spend the va- 
cation. 

Children possessing? weak constitutions, or who have failed to obtain the 
ordinary growth of mind and body, should not be brought to this institu- 
tion. 

Pupils having an infectious disease will not be received or retained at 
this institution. Vicious or obdurate or incorrigible pupils will not be 
allowed to remain at the institution. Pupils will be required to pay for 
any damage wilfully or carelessly done to property of the institution, fel- 
low pupils or others. 

Pupils withdrawn, or absenting themselves, without the consent of the 
superintendent, forfeit their places at the institution. 

All applications from a distance, letters of inquiry, etc., should be ad- 
dressed to S. T. Walker, Superintendent, Jacks »nville, 111. All lettere, 
boxes and parcels to pupils should contain the words, "Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb," as part of their direction and should in every case he 
fully prepaid. 

Parents or guardians committing pupils to the institution are under- 
stood to agree to conform to all regulations. In cases of children of 
parents too poor to properly clothe them and pay traveling expenses, 
arrangements can ordinarily be made to have the county where such per- 
sons reside share in such expenses; but due notice must be given to the 
superintendent of the institution of such desire, in order that proper pro- 
ceedings may be had with the county. Friends of pupils are desired not- 
to ask a departure from this rule. The officers are retained at their posts^ 
of labor during the holidays as well as at all other times during the ses^ 
sion. The school exercises are not discontiued and must not be deranged 
by the temporary withdrawal of pupils to visit home. The summer vaca- 
tion is long, and affords ample time for such visits." 

Pupils coming to the institution from abroad can take the West Side 
street electric cars (at the Junction), and be carried to the institution for 
five cents. Those who arrive after night can find good accommodations at 
either the Dunlap or Pacific hotels till morning. Persons accompanying: 
or visiting pupils are not furnished entertainment at the institution. 

In no case should pupils be brought to this school without first mak- 
ing formal application upon blanks furnished them by the superintendent 
and a formal acceptance received. 

In concluding my report, allow me to thank you for the interest shown 
otticially and to again call upon our teachers to be on the alert for deaf 
or semi-deaf children, and see that they are induced to enter this free 
school at an age when to educate them will be comparatively easy. 

Respectfully submitted, 

S. T. Walker, 

SupeiHntendent, 

Illinois Institution for the 

Education of the Deaf and Dumb. 

Jacksonville, III., June 30, 1894, 



—5 P. I. 
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CHICAGO MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 



Hon. Henry Eaab, 

State 8upei*intendent of Public Instruction, State of Illinois : 

Dear Sir:— I take pleasure in complying? with your request to furnish 
a report of the Chicago Manual Training School*, which, in June, 1893, 
completed the tenth year of its existence, having been opened for pupils 
January 4, 18-4. 

The great advance which has been made in the extent and popularity 
of that style of education, in the promotion of which the Chicago Manual 
Training School has borne a conspicuous part, is well illustrated by the 
character of the first report, which I had the honor to make to you for 

Sublication in your report for 1883-4. My report was largely devoted to a 
esc^-iption of the character, methods and equipment of the school, with 
the purpose of giving information to the public, since, at that time, little 
was generally known concerning the new movement. Such a report is 
now unnecessary, as a manual training school is now a feature of the 
system of public instruction in nearly every large city of the Union, and 
in many smaller cities. The battle for the recognition of manual train- 
ing as an important factor in general education has been fought and won, 
and its pedagogical value is now generally acknowledged. 

The growth of the Chicago Manual Training School in ten years (in 
fact in nine and a hilf yeirs) is shown by a comparison of the number 
of its teachers and pupils in its first and tenth years : 





No. of 
Teachers. 


No. of 
Pupils. 


No. of 
Graduates 


188S-4 


4 
14 


74 
826 





189S-4 


306 







By the graduation of the classes of 1893 and 1894, the number of grad- 
uates has been increased to 458. 

The number of pupils in the school would have been larger had pro- 
vision been made for their accommodation. But it was the design of the 
Commercial Club simply to illustrate this style of education; to show its 
value by a working example; and this could be done by a school of a few 
hundred boys as well as by one of thousands. 

The success of the move led to the establishment of many such schools 
in different parts of the country. In our own city there were opened, in 
a few years, the Public Manual Training School, the Jewish Manual 
Training School, and the Armour Institute, the first of which has re- 
lieved the pressure of applicants for admission to the Chicago Manual 
Training School, which, for several years, was obliged to refuse many. 

It seems to be necessary to state again that the Chicago Manual Train- 
ing School is not a part of the city school system, but is an incorporated 
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institution, founded and maintained by the Commercial Club of Chicago. 
The following named gentlemen constitute its Board of Trustees : 

E. W. Blatchford, President. 
John M. Clark, Vice-President. 
Marshall Field, Treasurer. 
William A. Fuller, Secretary. 
John W. Doane. 
Edson Keith. 
Christoph Hotz. 
H. H. Porter. 
George M. Pullman. 

The Teachers for the school year 1893-4 were as follows: 

Henry H. Belfleld, A. M., Ph, D., Director, Civil Government and Polit- 
ical Economy. 
William R. Wickes, A. M., English Literature. 
Harlow W. Eaton, A. M., Ph. D., Physics. 
Henry Benner, M. S., Mathematics. 
Clara A. Belfleld, Secretary, French. 

James H. Ransom, B. S., M. A., Chemistry and Physiology. 
Martin L. Fox, A. B., Latin and History. 
Earl B. Ferson, A. M., Drawing. 
Frederick Newton Williams, Drawing. 
G. Willis Ritchey, Woodwork. 
Will L. Valiquette, Woodwork. 
William O. Hansen, Foundry and Forge. 
Clarence E. De Puy, M. E., Machine Shop. 

Its teachers are all specialists; eight of them are college graduates, and 
three others have partially completed a college course. 

The original design of the school has not been changed, and its course 
of study remains essentially as first adopted. It was found that by in- 
creasing its mathematics, which could be done only by the omission of 
several studies taught in regular college courses, the more ambitious pupils 
could be fitted for the second year of some of the best engineering schools. 
The pupil has, therefore, in his senior year, the choice of a business 
course, or of a course fitting more specifically for technological schools, as 
is here shown : 

CoTJRSE OF Study and Practice. 

JUNIOR YEAR. 

1. Mathematics— Algebra; Plane Geometry. 

2. Science— Physiology. 

3. Language — English Language and Literature, or Latin. 

4. Drawing— Freehand Model and Object; Projection; Machine; Per- 
spective. 

5. Shopwork— Carpentry, Joinery, Wood-Turning, Pattern-Making, Proper 
Care and Use of Tools. 

MIDDLE YEAR. 

1. Mathematics— Solid Geometry; Plane Trigonometry; Surveying. 

2. Science— Physics, with Laboratory Practice. 

3. Language— General History and English Literature, or Latin. 

4. Drawing— Orthosfraphic Projection and Shadows; Line and Brush 
Shading; Isometric Projection and Shadows; Details of Machinery; Ma- 
chines from Measurement. 

5. Shopwork— Molding, Casting, Forging, Welding, Tempering, Solder- 
ing, Brazing. 
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SBNIOR YEAK. 

1. Mathematics— Spherical Trigonometry and Higher Algebra; Book- 
keeping. 

2. Science— Chemistry, with Laboratory Practice ; Physical Geography. 

3. Language, Etc. — English Literature, Civil government, Political 
Economy, or Latin or French. 

4. Drawing— Machines from Measurement; Buildings from Measure- 
ment; Architectural Persx)ective. 

5. Machine Shopwork— Chipping, Filing, Fitting, Turning, Drillinj?, 
Planing, etc.; Study of Machinery; Management and Care of Steam En- 
gines and Boilers. 

In the Senior year the pupil may take either of the two following 
courses : 

Course I. Bookkeeping; Chemistry; Physical Geography; Civil Gover\i- 
ment; Political Economy; English Literature. 

Course II. Spherical Trigonometry; Higher Algebra; (Analytical Geom- 
etry for the best pupils only); Chemistry ; Frencli ; or third year Latin. 

* 

The choice is also given of Machine or Architectural Drawing. The 
Machine Shopwork belongs to each course. 

Instruction is given each year in the production, properties and uses of 
the shop materials used in that year. 

Throughout the course, one hour each day is given to drawing, and 
from one and a half to two hours each day to shopwork. The remainder 
of each school day is devoted to study and recitation. 

During the first two years no option is permitted, except that, with the 
approval of the Director, Latin may be substituted for English at the 
beginning of the first year. 

A diploma testifying to scholarship and skill is given on graduation. 
To those who have not completed satisfactorily the three years' course, 
are given certificates of proficiency in whatever departments of study and 
practice their work has reached the required standard. These certificates 
are given only to pupils who have been three years in the school, but who 
have been prevented by ill-health, or other unavoidable cause, from com- 
pleting the course. They are exchangeable for diplomas whenever the 
full course shall have been finished to the satisfaction of the school 
authorities. 

Upon the recommendation of the Director, graduates of this school are 
admitted without examination to the School of Mechanics and Engineer- 
ing of Purdue University, Polytechnic School of Washington University, Col- 
leges of Agriculture, Engineering and Natural Sciences of University of 
Illinois, Entrineering Courses of University of Michigan, Engineering 
Courses of Cornell University, Kose Polytechnic Institute. 

This recommendation of the Director is given only to graduates who 
have been satisfactory pupils in every respect. 

About two-fifths of the graduates of the school are usually fitted for 
higher schools. Twelve of the class of '93 were fitted for the Sophomore 
year of Sibley College, Cornell University. Owing: to the business de- 
pression only five of the twelve entered ; and these five have completed 
the Sophomore year with credit. 

I am well aware that to some, perhaps to many, this plan of fitting 
boys in three years for a second year in college may seem injudicious, a 
mere cram, and a yielding to the American spirit of haste. To this crit- 
icism it may be said in reply: 

1. This plan is pursued only with the maturer boys, who possess good 
physical health and mental vigor, and who are selected with care. 

2. The work done is not "cram," since the studies are thoroughly mas- 
tered. The school has always aimed to do a few things well. 
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3. With most of these boys, the saving of a year is of great importance. 
With some of them it makes all the differeace between *' going to college" 
and not going to college. 

I have, therefore, no hesitancy in attempting to arouse the ambition 
and enthusiasm of such boys, and of affording them every opportunity for 
generous study. While it has been my ambition to make this school such 
a school as President Walker describes the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, **a place for men to work, and not a place for boys to play," 
I have always endeavored to maintain the following order in the trinity 
of a boy's nature : First, morals ; second, health ; third, scholarship. 

The work in drawing and shop work has been somewhat modified from 
the original plan, but only in details. Several years ago the experiment 
was made of introducing pen-and-ink sketching; and, afterwards, color 
work. The effect of both has been marked in developing the aesthetic 
sense of the boys; and several of them have, by this means, been shown 
their life calling. 

The character of the shopwork has constantly risen. The idea of making 
only exercises was early abandoned, and practice in construction intro- 
duced. The finished articles in the different branches cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the work of skilled mechanics; and the mechanical equip- 
ment of the school, which has grown with its needs, contains several 
pieces of the pupils' workmanship fully equal in every particular to the 
best machinery in the school. Among them may be mentioned an auxil- 
iary steam engine, a sensitive drill-press, and a pattern-maker's gap-lathe. 
The latest piece of fine work is a tower clock, striking the hours and 
quarters. 

I am, very respectfully, 

Henry H. Belfield, 

Chicago, July 18, 1894. 
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Language— Oral language training; letter writing and short composition 
begun. 

Spelling— In connection with reading and arithmetic lessons. 

Geography— Primary geography: map study begun. 

SECTION «.— 1st IXTERMEDIATE. 

Arithmetic— When the pupil has been advanced to this section the 
"work done in arithmetic should be reviewed before the advanced work 
is taken up. 

The work required in this section is to complete United States money, 
faptors and divisors. Multiplication tables completed. Pupils will be ex- 
I)ected to learn factors to 100; also tables for linear, dry, liquid, time and 
square measures illustrated by actual process in the class. Give attention 
to oral drill. Until the pupil has mastered long division, he must not be 
allowed to advance. Definitions committed. 

Reading— Fourth reader. 

Writing— From copy-books, daily. 

Spelling— Written and oral, from spelling book. 

Language— Elementary grammar, letter writing and composition contin- 
ued. Use text-book. 

Geography— Grammar-school geography begun. 

2nd intermediate. 

Arithmetic— Review the work done in Section B, and complete common 
and decimal fractions. Review multiplication tables. 

Reading— Fifth reader. 

Geography— Advanced geography. 

Language — English grammar. 

Spelling— Oral and written. 

Writing— From copy-book, daily. 

SBCTION C— FIFTH GRADE. 



• 



In entering upon the work assigned under this section, a review of com- 
mon and decimal fractions will be required. Insist upon the pupils being 
able to give definitions. 

Pupils will be required to make out original bills and accounts and com- 
plete longitude and time. 

Reading — Fifth reader reviewed. 

Supplementary reading, from United States history. 

Grammar continued. Each pupil should write one original story and one 
essay. 

Geography— Grammar-school geography reviewed. 

English grammar reviewed. 

Writing and spelling continued. 

6th grade. 

Review fractions, bills, accounts and measures. Complete metric system 
of weights and measures to practical measurements. 

English Grammar — Composition and original stories continued. 

Geography— Reviewed and completed. 

United States History — Periods of discoveries and explorations, etc. 
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Physiology begun. 

Writing— Once daily. 

Spelling— Special drill in prefixes, suffixes and synonyms. 

Reading— Supplementary from physi61ogy. 

SECTION D.— 7th grade. 

Arithmetic— Practical measurements, percentage and interest to equa- 
tion of payments. 

Advanced worlc in English grammar. 

Supplementary reading from general history; United States history com- 
pleted. 

Physiology continued. 

Civil Government— Begun and completed to national government. 

Spelling— Oral and written. 

Review prefixes and suffixes. 

Note. — In connection with your grammar work, give special attention to 
letter writing, general correspondence and business forms. 

8th grade. 

Arithmetic— Complete from equation of payments, with a general re- 
view. 

English Grammar— Analysis and general review. Write one oration. 

General history. 

Physical Geography— Brief study of the earth's form, temperature, cur- 
rents and the effects of climate upon vegetable and animal life. 

Advanced physiology. 

Civil Government— Completed from national government and reviewed 
from the beginning. 

Note. — All pupils who can make an average of eighty-five per cent, on a 
written examination will be excused from spelling in this grade. 

SPECIAL classes. 

Special classes in natural philosophy, zoology, chemistry, book-keeping, 
stenography, economics, telegrapy and type-writing will be organized for 
the benefit of those who are doing satisfactory work in the seventh and 
eighth grades. Applicants for admission to any of these classes must pass 
a satisfactory examination in the studies required, or in some other way 
satisfy the General Superintendent of their fitness for such advanced 
studies as they may select. These studies are permitted in addition to 
the regular school work where the required grade has been attained, as a 
reward for faithful study. 

R. W. McClaughry, 

I. O. Mallory, Oemral Superintendent. 

Priyicipal of Schools. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS-1894. 



Counties. 



Names. 



POSTOFFICES. 



Adams 

Alexander ... 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau , 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign . 
Christian.... 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

DeEalb 

DeWitr 

Douglas 

Du?age 

Edgar 

Edwards .... 
Effingham . . 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin..... 

Fulton 

Gullatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton ... 
Hancock .... 

Hardin 

Henderson . 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

JasTx^r 

Jefferson. ... 

Jersey 

Jo Daviess. . 
Johnson .... 

Kane 

Kankakee.. 

E«3ndall 

Enox 

Lake 

LaBalle 

Lawrence. .. 

Lee 

Livingston.'. 

Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin... 
Madison .... 

Marion 

Marshall. . . . 

Mason 

Masaac 



Miss Ella M. Grubb 

Miss Nannie McEee 

JamAH O. Blizzard 

i-ievi r*. r itzer 

James O. Briggs 

•George B.Harrington 

J. E. Watson 

♦John H. Grossman 

♦Charles A. Hchaeffer 

♦G»*orge R. Shawhan 

♦Robert W.Orr 

Benjamin A. Uweet 

Johti T. Campbell 

♦George A. Beatty 

Charles T. Feagan 



O.T. Bright 

Valraore Parker 

♦Charles B. Stanberry .. 

Lewis M. Gross 

Nelson 11. Hughes 

♦Mrs. Nora Crawley .... 

♦Royal T. Morgan 

♦James A. Kerrlck 

Frederick W.Potter.... 
♦Jonathan A. Arnold ... 

♦Thomas W. Hart 

Edward A. Gardner 

Wilford F. Dillon 

♦Maurice P. Rice 

George Hanlon 

William A. Hubbard.... 

David R.Anderson 

Johnson H.Lane 

John A. Califf 

T. H. Stubbs 

C. C. Butler 

Martin Luther 

Frank M. Crangle 

John M. Bryan 

Georee 8. Barman 

♦William T. Sumner.... 

Richard Eeily 

William H.Martin 

Martin T. Vancleve 

♦Marvin Qiiackenbush . 

James H.Peterson 

♦Amos D. Curran 

M. Andrews 

♦Mathew W. Marvin ... . 
♦Geraldus B. Stookdale. 

George W. Lackey 

Jay C. Edwa ds 

Henry A.Foster 

♦Samuel M. Guttery . . . , 

John N. Donahey , 

Thomas E. Moore 

Thomas P. Dooling 

Silas G. Burdick 

Jesse E. W. Morgan. . . 
♦Cicero P. Ballinger..., 
♦Joshua M. Reynolds. . 



Quincy 

Cairo 

Greenville 

Belvidero 

Mt. Sterling 

Princeton 

Hardin 

Mt. Carroll 

Virginia 

Crbana 

Taylorville 

Marshall 

Louisville 

Carlyle 

Charleston 

j Chic. go. Room 320. 

J Court House 

Robinson 

Toledo 

Sycamore 

Clinton 

Tuscola 

Wheaton 

Paris 

Albion 

Effingham 

Vandalia 

Paxton 

Benton 

Lewlstown 

Shawneetown 

Carrollton 

Morris 

McLeansboro 

Carthage 

Elizabethtown 

Stronghurst 

Geneseo 

Watseka 

Murphy shot o 

Newton 

Mt. Vernon 

Jer«-eyville 

Galena 

Vienna 

Dundeo 

Eankakee 

Bristol 

Galesburg 

Waukegan , 

Peru 

Lawrence vi lie 

Amboy 

Pontiac 

Lincoln , 

Decatur , 

Carlinville 

Edwardsville , 

Salem 

Lacon 

Havana 

Metropolis 
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County Superintendents of Schools — Concluded, 



Counties. 



Names. 



POSTOFFICEB. 



MoDonouerh 
MeHenry . . . . 

McLean 

Menard 

Meroer 

Monroe , 

Montgomery 

Mortran 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria , 

Perry , 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph . . . . 

Richland 

Rock Island . 

8t. Clair 

Saline 

Sangamon... 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stephenson.. 
Tazewell-.... 

Union 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

White , 

Whiteside... 

Will 

Williamson . . 
Winnebago.., 
• Woodford... 



George R. Fentem 

William E. Wire 

♦John A. Miller. 

♦Kev. Robert D.Miller. 

C. L. Gregory 

♦William H. Hilyard... 

Jacob L. Tray lor 

Harry C. Montgomery. 

Oscar B.Lowe 

•Joseph M. Piper 

Miss MollieOBrien.... 

Albert S. Marlow 

Allen B. Martin 

John B. Gragg 

Jasper N. Maynor 

♦Mrs. Hester M. Smith. 

John M. Boyer 

George L. Riess 

♦Robert N. Stotler 

Charles B. Marshall.... 

•Charles Cnnnady 

♦James E. Jobe 

Miss Annie R. Hannon. 

♦D. Marion Stover 

Morgan B. Ballard 

♦Mi ton Barbee 

♦William R. Sandham.. 

♦Perry O. Stiver 

♦David B. Pittsford 

Joseph Gray 

Lin H. Grittith 

J. E. Ramsey 

Mrs. Helen N. Rupp.... 

Lucillus H. Carson 

♦James H. Kramer 

Thoma«» B. Fuller 

Will J.Johnson 

♦WllllHm H. Nevens.... 

♦T. J Youngblood 

♦Charles J. Kinnie 

Lyon Earr 



Macomb 

Hebron , 

Bloomington. 
Petersburg ... 

Aledo 

Waterloo , 

Coflfeen , 

Jacksonville . , 

Sullivan , 

Oregon 

Peoria 

Pinckneyville. 

Monticello 

Pittsfleld 

Eddyville 

Mound City... 

Granvillft 

Red Bud 

Olney 

Rock Island... 

Belleville 

Harrisburg ... 
Springfield..., 

Rushv lie 

Winchester ... 
Shelby ville.... 

Wyoming 

Freeport 

Pekin 

Anna 

Danville 

Mt. Carmel.... 
Monmouth.... 

Nashville 

Fairfield 

Carmi 

Morrison 

Joliet 

Marion 

Rockford 

Eureka 



♦Re-elected in 1890. 



-0 P. I. 
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SPECIAL REPORTS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF 

SCHOOLS. 



On the twentieth of June, a copy of the following letter was 
sent to each of the County Superintendents of schools in Illinois: 

In connection with the forthcoming twentieth biennial report of this 
department, I desire to call attention to some of the tests on which 
teachers are employed, or rather should be employed, by school boards ; 
for the success of the individual school, as well as that of the whole sys- 
tem of sch(jols in the State, depends upon the choice of teachers and their 
•qualifications for the high office which they are expected to fill. I know 
that sometimes petty consideration*^ determine the choice of teachers, and 
I should like, as far as 1 am able to promote it, to contribute my share 
toward a change for the better in this respect. 

1. What elements of acceptability in teachers desiring employment 
have greatest effect in securing appointments by school boards In your 
county ? 

2. Show wherein change is desirable. 

3. State the most direct means which, in your estimation, can effect 
this change. 

The reports of 1893 show an increase of 498 districts having libraries 
over those reported in 1890. Satisfactory as this result is, it is yet inad- 
equate: the number of district school libraries is still very small in the 
State. An increase in these useful agencies for self-instruction should 
ever be the care of school officers. I submit these additional questions 
for your consideration and answer: 

4. What means have you employed in inducing school boards to estab- 
lish and augment libraries in their districts ? 

5. Which of these means, in your estimation, have proved most effective 
in bringing about the result? 

You will oblige me by answering the above questions at as early a date 
as possible, not later than SefDtember 1, 1894. 

On the first of September another copy was sent to each of those who 
had not reported, and the time of replying was extended to the eighth 
^of the month. 

The subjoined reports have been received : 

ADAMS.— Ella M. Gbubb. 

1. (1) Amount of wages. (2) Ability to govern. (3) Experience in teach- 
ing. (4) Special training. 

2. Less weight should be given to amount of wages, and more to the 
fitness of the applicant for the work. 

4. I have done nothing directly in this line. 
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ALEXANDER.—Nannib J. McKee. 

1. Cheap rates. 

2. Graded salaries fixed for each situation. 

3. I do not know. 

4. We need other things first. 



BOONE.— Levi R. Fitzer. 

In response to your inquiries I submit the following : 

in many districts of our county the scholarship indicated on the seach- 
ers' certificate; the extent of preparation, as indicated by the schools at- 
tended; and the degree of success in teaching, as indicated by trust- 
worthy recommendations, or by personal knowledge; are the elements of 
acceptability that are chiefly considered by school oflHcers in employing 
teachers. There are a few districts whose oflBcers tell me how much they 
are willing to pay, and request me to use my judgment and send the 
best teacher 1 can for the price. There are, however, a number of dis- 
tricts whose boards are indifferent and careless and take for granted that 
any one who can get a certificate is good enough for their school. Others 
are disposed to hire the one who will teach cheapest. 

I should most desire to have the directors and patrons appreciate the 
difference between the good teachers and the Door ones, or those of only 
average ability. As soon as they appreciate this difference, the interest 
in school increases, and they are more desirous of securing only the best. 

One means I have employed to effect this change is this : I use my 
influence to secure the employment in each township of one or two good, 
wi e-awake teachers, who are able to inspire their respective districts with 
enthusiasm in school work. Usually this will awaken interest in the sur- 
rounding districts and they, unwilling to be surpassed, will try to take 
extra pains in securing their next teacher. One diflSculty is that it is 
hard to keep this class of teachers in the country schools. They easily 
find better positions. 

There has been some increase in the number of school libraries, and I 
have encouraged it, but have had no definite plans. In most cases they 
have been started by personal subscription or by entertainments that did 
not interfere with school work. Frequently, after the start is made, the 
boards of directors have made small appropriations to increase the num- 
ber of books. 



BUREAU.— Geo. B. Habbinqton. 

In answer to your first question will say cheapness and personal inter- 
ests have too much to do in deciding the matter of hiring teachers. 

2. Teachers should be hired entirely on their merits as teachers. That 
is what we are trying to bring about. 

3. The minimum is too low as regards age. A seventeen-year-old girl, 
as a rule, is too young to go into the school room as a teacher. 

4. I have talked it at institutes and everywhere else when it seemed 
proper. 
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CASS.— Ohas. a. Schabffer. 

In reply to your request for special report, I respectfully submit the 
following: 

1. The elements of acceptability, in securing appointments of teachers, 
by school boards, in this county, are, as a rule, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, known ability on the part of the teacher to successfully govern, 
classify, manage and teach a school. Special training for the duties of the 
school room is often, also, carefully considered. It is also true that occa- 
sionally social relations, kinship and the amount of compensation seem to 
influence the choice. 

2. Among changes desired, we suggest, much good would be done the 
schools, if school boards could be brought to more fairly and vigilantly 
canvass the personality and fitness of the teacher. It would be a salu- 
tary, desirable and highly acceptable change, if school boards in many in- 
stances were more solicitous to have good schools than to hire cheap teach- 
ers; take more pride in the care of school houses; more pains in preserv- 
ing a neat and attractive appearance of the school premises; buy more 
useful and durable apparatus, and come nearer to the teacher in all her 
relations to themselves and the children. 

3. The excitation of more real interest in the value and necessity of 
education. The enlisting of more active sympathy among parents, teacher, 

fmpils and school officers in the cooperative process of education would, 
n our opinion, be a valuable means in afifecting much desired change in 
existing methods and conditions. 

4. In endeavoring to induce school boards to establish and augment school 
libraries in the districts, I have addressed to them circulars from the 
State department and of my own. I have also discussed the matter pri- 
vately with such officers, and have called meetings in the districts, at 
which I have publicly undertaken to exhibit and explain the value and 
usefulness of school libraries. I have also found means, usually by the 
same methods, of enlisting the aid and influence of the teacher in this 
cause. To all I have explained ways and means for securing, maintaining, 
using and increasing school libraries. By engasring the assistance of the 
teacher in the district in this enterprise, I believe 1 have had most suc- 
cess. 

5. It is an easy matter to secure things of slight cost for a school, if 
we first have a good school. When the pupils are punctual, industrious 
and full of enthusiasm for study, and the teacher has won their confi- 
dence and esteem, the sympathetic cooperation of the parents is easily ob- 
tained, and the school board under these conditions soon, smilingly and 
generously, grants any reasonable request of the teacher. The above indi- 
cates the means which in my estimation are most effectual in bringing re- 
quired results. 

I believe that you desire only brief responses to propositions submitted, 
and trust that this does not come so far short of your wishes as to not 
be acceptable. 



CHRISTIAN.— K. W. Orr. 

Replying to your questions in circular 28, I will say in answer to first 
one, that a thorough education, and ability to manage and instruct, are 
important requisites with most of our school boards. But I am sorry 
to say that salaries have a good deal to do with the acceptability of ap- 
plicants. The lower the salary the more acceptable in many cases. 

As to the second, the desirable change is in the matter of low salaries. 

As to the third, there are two or three means that may be used to bring 

about this result: first, by raising the standard of qualifications, so that 

teachers will estimate their work higher and refuse to accept low sala- 

ries; second, by organizing school officers' associations or institutes for in- 
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straction with regard to these matters; third, greater care in the election 
of school boards, so that such men may be placed on these boards as will 
understand and appreciate the wants of our schools. 

As to your fourth and fifth questions, I am sorry to say that we have 
done but little. 



CLAY.— John T. Campbell. 

1. Qualification and success in the better grade of schools. In the 
poorer grade cheapness. 

2. The low grade schools should have the best grade of teachers instead 
of the poorest. Directors should be educated. 

3. Directors should be persons interested in the success of the school, 
and patrons of it. 

4. Lectures, entertainments and subscriptions. 

5. The first two. 



COLES.— C. T. Fbagan. 

In answer to your circular letter No. 28, I will say that a small per 
cent, of the teachers of Cole county are hired because they are relatives or 
because they live in the neighborhood; but this mode of hiring is becom- 
ing obsolete, I am glad to report. 

There are two other important factors in hiring teachers; first, the first 
grade certificate enters largely Into inducing boards of directors to seek 
the very best talent in selecting teachers. This is good as far as it goes, 
and is commendable, but the fact is our country schools are largely 
taught by teachers who hold second grades. This second class are hired 
on their ability to do the best work. The teacher who is able to present 
the subjects in the most concise and most attractive manner is the one 
who is hired first. 

The boards of directors in this county have adopted a very wise plan. 
They hire no stranger who does not come well recommended by those 
who are in a position to know of the applicant's work— except those who 
€ome from first-class schools, and in that case they must have strong rec- 
ommendations from their teachers. 

Ability and disposition to do the best work should be the strong factor 
in hiring teachers. 

No. 2. In my opinion the first thing an applicant should present to a 
board of directors is evidences of his ability to do, successfully, the work 
required of him; and secondly, his determination to succeed in whatever 
he undertakes; and thirdly, if he be an experienced teacher, evidence of 
his successful work. 

No. 3. The only means that I can see to effect a permanent change is 
by presenting the matter in its true light to the boards of directors and 
-convince them by argument that the great factor in hiring teachers should 
be their fitness for tlie position. 

No. 4. I have talked with many boards of directors to induce them to 
spend a certain amount each year. I have advised the loaning the sur- 
plus and set apart the interest as library fund. I have also advised that 
proceeds from entertainments should be a part of the library fund. 

The latter means has been the most effective. 
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COOK.— O. T. Bbiqht. 

Answering your circular of June 20th, I would say : 

1. "The element of acceptability in teachers desiring employment which 
lias greatest weight in securing appointments by school boards in this 
county" is a strong recommendation from the county superintendent of 
schools. I think: that by far the majority of teachers are appointed on 
his recommendation. In many of the school districts there are local 
superintendents, and I am glad to say that in a majority of cases, I thinlc 
certainly three out of four, the local superintendent is held responsible 
for recommending suitable teachers for appointment, and he confers with 
the county superintendent. 

2. The only change desirable in this condition of things, in my mind, 
is more of it. 

3. The most direct means which will effect this change is wise admin- 
istration when using the present influences. 

4. So far as the district libraries are concerned, the direct efforts for 
their establishment in this county have not been so great as they should 
be, and as they will be in the future. The means employed have been 
to work up enthusiasm in this respect at teachers' meetings, and depend 
upon the teachers to create the sentiment for the library within the dis- 
trict. This has been done in many cases. 

5. Is almost answered in No. 4. I believe that the work of the teacher 
is the best possible means of securing libraries and school apparatus. 
When the teacher can make the patrons of the school see the usefulness 
of these things the schools will have them, and the teacher will be 
strengthened by having secured them. 



CKAWFORD.— Yalmobe Pabker. 

In answer to the first question in circular 28, 1 will say that in this 
county boards pay particular attention to ability to govern well. They 
next consider salary, and there is too much of a disposition to auctioneer 
the school off to the lowest bidder, which is very detrimental to the 
schools. 

2. We want a better standard before teachers can be licensed ; a State 
course of work should be prescribed and completed before a teacher is 
licensed; uniform examinations all over State; questions furnished by a board 
appointed by State Superintendent. I believe the director system is detri- 
mental to the best interest of school. I believe an arrangement could be 
made by which the interest of schools could be better subserved. It is 
not the best citizen in each district who is elected to this important posi- 
tion, but, in many instances, to the contrary. Again, with this system, 
there is entirely too much "wire-pulling," which results in bad selections 
and bad feelings. 

3. By Legislature passing bill making the above provisions, 

4. By calling the attention of boards to the importance of a library, 
and soliciting them to provide such; by subscription of patrons for 
library. 

5. I have succeeded best by private subscription. 



CUMBERLAND.— C. B. Stanbbrby. 

I desire to say in respect to the employment of teachers in this county 
that many school boards demand a thoroughly competent teacher, and as 
a means of determining, they make inquiry of the county superintendent 
as to the peculiar fitness of the teacher for their school. While this is 
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true and encouraging to the county superintendent, we have another class 
of school boards, not so numerous as the former, who care less about the 
fitness of the teacher than they do for the price paid for his services. 

I believe the most direct means of bringing about the desired change 
is through the teacher and county superintendent. 

I have observed that the teacher who shows herself to be earnestly 
laboring for the future welfare of the boys and girls under her charge 
seldom fails to receive the full sympathy of the school board, and by a 
few suggestions from the county superintendent the most indifferent are 
transformed into earnest and careful school boards. 

I am sorry to say that I have not been very successful in establishing 
scbool libraries. I have endeavored to interest the teachers in libraries,, 
and through them hoped to interest school boards, but as yet have had. 
little success. 



DeKALB.— Lewis M. Gross. 

In reply to circular 28, will state that in the majority of instances^ 
especially district schools, the teacher making the lowest bid secures the 
position. Our directors' meetings have helped matters very much. Se- 
curing teachers by the year has also had a salutary effect. Advising 
directors personally in these matters has excellent effect. 

District libraries are secured in two ways: by school socials, and, upon^ 
my suggestion, at the school officers' meeting some adopted the setting 
apart of stated amounts annually for libraries and apparatus. 



DE WITT.— N. R. Hughes. 

A greatly increased interest has been developed in school work in this 
county during the last two years, brought about largely by successful ap- 
plies tion of the course of study, supplemented by the centrals and finals^ 
which are largely attended, and the keenest interest manifested both by 
teachers and pupils, and the most healthy sign is that the patrons are as- 
much concerned as any one, thus giving the work great encouragement 
and effectiveness. 

There is an increased inquiry among boards of directors for competent 
teachers, and a willingness to pay good prices for their services. A large 
number of school journals are taken and read by the teachers, and the 
teachers generally are striving to better prepare themselves by attending 
institutes and summer schools. Our mid-winter institute was the largest 
and most enthusiastic ever held in the county, although the weather was 
very inclement. At this institute all the exercises are furnished by the 
teachers, which I think very beneficial, since the teachers do the work 
themselves, and do not listen to some one else. Upon the whole, our schools 
are in a very prosperous and wide-awake condition. 

In regard to your special questions, I have this to say: that I think 
capability to successfully govern and to intelligently teach the branches 
found in our schools are regarded as of the first importance by our boards 
of directors. Following close on these, if not parallel with them, is good 
moral character. And while I also think it true that relationship, friend- 
ship, and possibly, sometimes, some wors^ motives influence boards in their 
selection of teachers, yet I can suggest no way to change these things as 
long as human nature remains as it is. 

I have employed no special means for the establishment of school 
libraries other than the encouragement of school officers and teachers 
whenever opportunity presented itself to do so. Most boards are apathetic 
and hard to reach in the matter, and libraries are established, generally, 
only when the teacher **gets up" an entertainment of some kind; but I 
am glad to be able to say also that in this case the directors lend tlaftvc: 
influence and aid to the project. 
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DOUGLAS.— Mbs. J. S. Crawley. 

Replying to your circular letter : 

1. The majority of our school boards fix a price and then employ the 
best teacher for that money. Their idea of "best" varies; the most look 
first for the discipline, thinking one who can govern can teach, and in 
-our county the majority of our teachers who govern wisely teach well. 
Our * 'second grade certificate" teachers are as much in demand as first 
^rade, directors asking for experienced and successful teachers. 

2. Pay higher wages so our best teachers will stay in the work. 

3. A law requiring trained teachers. We must get such a law from 
the people, and the teachers themselves are the ones to effect the change. 

4-5. We have met with little success in inducing school boards to es- 
tablish libraries. We are now putting in libraries through the teachers, 
by means of private subscription (in the district), etc. In this manner 
an interest in such is aroused, and we have met about the only objection 
of boards, viz., that the books would not be read nor taken care of. We 
have been two years in this plan, and anticipate little trouble this year 
in getting help from the boards. 



DuPAGE— R. T. Morgan, 

In reply to your favor, ''circular 28:" 

School boards generally desire to secure good teachers if left to their 
X)wn best judgment, but there is usually an element in a town or district 
trying out against expenses, so that many times the best teacher is not 
hired. At other times the friends of a young person importune school 
boards until they hire an applicant to "get rid of him." The school board 
is not so much at fault as is our present school law. 

The "desirable change" is in the hands of the legislature. All young 
persons desiring to teach should be required to attend one of the several 
schools established in connection with our normal schools (to be estab- 
lished) at least one year before being allowed to teach. The people want 
good teachers, but do not appreciate the difference between training for 
work in the school-room and the mere knowing something of the branches 
to be taught. An appropriation should be made for the use of the State 
department in holding institutes for county superintendents, institute in- 
structors and others, that instruction may be uniform throughout the 
State, and of such cliaracter as the State Superintendent may approve. 

The circular issued by the State department of instruction, I caused to 
be published in as many county papers as would do so. I also sent the 
circular to all the school boards in the county, and to many other per- 
sons interested in the subject of school libraries. I have urged, through 
institute instructors and by my own personal effort, all teachers to con- 
sider it a duty to urge school boards to purchase books of reference and 
recommended library books for the.scholais. I have also, in cases where 
I thought advisable, recommended teachers to hold entertainments for the 
purpose of awakening an Interest in the subject. The most potent fac- 
tor, in my opinion, has been the State Superintendent's circular, which 
hSjS but fairly begun its work for good among the people. 



EDGAR.— James A. Kerrick. 

1. What element of acceptability, etc.? In many, perhaps 50 per cent. 
of our schools, I believe fitness for tenching is the test. In some few 
schools petty considerations, such as relationship, sympathy, favoritism, 
-etc., turn the balance. In some it is largely a question of salary— of how 
much can be saved (*?). I am sure, however, that a large majority of our 
people are heartily in favor of professional preparation. But few, if any, 
of oar good teachers have any difficulty in securing desirable positions. 
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2. The people must be led to see the school in its true nature. The 
officers charged with the conduct of the schools are too indifferent to 
their responsibilities. There should be a closer relationship of those who 
carry on the work. I do not like the present system. The affairs of the 
school are in too many hands. There is lack of organization. No one 
feels directly and wholly responsible, but each has room to shift responsi- 
bility. If some good plan could be devised whereby the business of the 
school could be put upon a more business-like basis; if fewer officers were 
charged with the affairs of the township and the districts; and if re- 
sponsibility could rest somewhere, and upon some one, or upon some few, I 
think better results would follow, and time and expense be economized. 

3. It, probably, would be wise to have a committee of co.npetent school 
men, appointed bv the proper authority, to investigate the whole system 
of schools and report upon the same, giving suggestions and making recom- 
mendations as to wherein changes and improvements could and should be 
made. I feel sure that there could be a less cumbersome system of carry- 
ing on the work of our schools. It is done with much less friction, and, 
I am advised, with better results, in some of our neighboring states. 
Many of the laws under which our present system is operated were made 
a great many >ears ago, when the work was in its infancy; and while 
the country has made progress along all lines of industry, trades and pro- 
fessions, yet the laws have not been changed sufficiently to meet the de- 
mands of our improved conditions. Because the schools have increased in 
•efficiency is no argument against a reorganization of the system, for if 
this were done, how much better might we do ? The schools grow in 
usefulness, even with all these obstacles in their way, but we can further 
the work by bettering the system under which we operate. Upon the 
recommendation of such a committee as has been suggested, the legis- 
lature should, so far as is practicable, enact such laws as would tend to 
accomplish good results. More normal schools for the training of teachers 
should be established. A higher value should be set upon the profession 
of teaching and upon trained teachers and superintendents. None but 
those who have had some special training of the proper kind for teaching 
should be permitted to enter the schools as teachers. Girls and boys 
should not be placed in charge of schools. The law permits persons to 
begin the work of teaching too young. If greater age were required, 
teaching would not be looked upon so lightly, and better preparation would 
be made. 

4. I have urged directors and teachers to secure libraries. I think 
money should be appropriated each year for such purpose. Some of our 
school boards are now moving in the matter, and I feel that the time is 
close at hand when a library will be considered a necessary part of the 
school's equipment. 

5. Some of our teachers have raised money to purchase libraries by 
small subscriptions, and by giving entertainments. This method, if prop- 
erly used, may be commendable, but I think the directors should purchase 
the books, if possible, out of funds donated or collected for that purpose. 
We have not pushed the library question extensively in this county, but 
I think matters are now favorable for a movement along this line. 

I have hurriedly written my views upon these important questions, and I 
fear that I have failed, in part, to make myself fully understood; but if 
any of my suggestions find favor I shall feel that my efforts are not in 
vain. 



EDWARDS— F. W. Potter. 

In answer to Circular 28, the following report is submitted : 

The average school board considers clieapness, fitness for the work, and 
friendship, when employing teachers. 

Fitness for the work should be the only consideration, and I firmly be- 
lieve the tendency is in that direction. When a teacher is well prepared 
for his work, his services are always sought; but when little U k^Q,H^\s. ^c^. 
the ability of the applicants, the other elem^xi\»% ^.x^ <iom\^^\^^. 
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The thorough preparation of teachers is the need of the hour, and this, 
will do much to bring about better results. 

Regarding school libraries, my plan has been to talk the matter over 
with school oflflcers and teachers, showing the need of a general line of 
reading, also of reference books. Directors have been urged to appropriate 
a small amount each year, and thus establish libraries. Teachers have 
given entertainments, and libraries have been started with the proceeds. 

The latter plan has succeeded best, but I cannot report much advance 
along these lines. 



EFFINGHAM— J. A. Arnold. 

Our graded, and a very fair ratio of the ungraded schools in this county, 
seek teaciiers who possess experience, preparation for the work, and a 
record for thoroughnesss. 

There is a strong desire in our people and the more progressive school 
boards, to employ none but teachers who are up with the times in methods 
and lines of thought and fitness to teach, and above the old time grind 
and the modern fads. Our people are demanding teachers who are liberal 
and broad in their views, and last, but not least, men and women of high 
character. There is a disposition in too many of the rural schools to employ 
young and inexperienced teachers because they are neighbors, or relatives,, 
or "we are not able to pay a high salary, and as we have no one ad- 
vanced, they can teach our school." 

We incline to the opinion that the age for teachers* certificates should 
be raised from 17 and 18 years to 18 and 20 years, and no one who has not 
taken at least one year's work in some training school for teachers should 
be granted a certificate to teach. 

We have not been able, as yet, to build up in the rural schools much 
interest in school libraries, but we have been fairly successful in creating 
in the pupils a desire to read history, biography, science and reference 
books. To do this, when visiting a school, we talked to the pupils about 
books, and explained to them the use, and showed them the value of works 
of reference, etc. Personal talks with parents and the members of the 
school boards, will do much to bring about a sentiment in favor of the 
necessary part of a school library. Show to parents, directors and pupils 
what books to get, and how to use and preserve them. Show them tnat 
it is school economy to have good books. Lead them to see that there is 
nothing too good for the children. This takes time, and mast be pre- 
sented and pushed in an earnest way. 



FRANKLIN— W. F. Dillon. 

In accordance with your request, 1 beg to submit the following answers 
to your queries for an additional report: 

1st. The three elements of acceptability in teachers that have greatest 
effect in securing appointment by school boards in this county, are as 
follows : 

1. High scholarship. 

2. Successful experience in teaching. 

3. Willingness to work for a low salary. 

2d. From the standpoint of the public school patron, I do not think any 
change is desirable, provided the third element of desirability, named 
above, is not abused. 
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In cases where cheapness is made the principal consideration, the people 
are either lackinsr in the proper school sentiment, or else have been ac- 
customed to poor teaching. 

3d. In my estimation, the most direct means by which any desired 
change can be effected, is a closer State and county supervision of the 
schools. The work needs to be made more uniform and systematic. Pa- 
rents and taxpayers need to be brought more in touch with the actual 
work of the schools. 

4th. I have employed no particular means to induce school boards to 
establish district libraries. 



GREENE.— W. A. Hubbard. 

I offer the following in answer to questions for your special report : 

The elements of acceptability, in teachers desiring employment, that 
have greatest effect in securing appointments by school boards in Greene 
county, are experience and qualifications, in graded schools. In ungraded 
schools, it seems to be experience and salary. In some instances they se- 
cure appointments through relatives on school boards, but not many cases 
of this kind have been brought to my notice. 

A change in the sentiment existing in regard to low wages, is desirable, 
I believe this can be accomplished by raising the standard of qualifica- 
tions for teaching. Require all who enter the profession to have a certain 
amount of professional training along with the academical knowledge. 
Tills will reduce the supply of teachers, and give the public competent 
instructors. In this way directors will be brought to recognize teaching 
as a profession, and good wages will necessarily follow. 

In regard to inducing school boards to establish and augment libraries, 
I am sorry to say that I have done nothing. 



GRUNDY.— D. R. Anderson. 

Concerning the elements of acceptability in teachers desiring employ- 
ment, which have greatest effect in securing appointments by school boards, 
I have no suggestions to make. 

Concerning libraries— I have done nothing towards inducing school boards 
to furnish libraries in their districts, but have relied entirely on the 
efforts of the teachers. As a result of their efforts during the past year, 
844 volumes have been added to the school libraries in the county, and now, 
not a township in Grundy county but has a school library in it. 



I [ OQUOIS.— F. M. Crangle. 

In response to first question in your Circular, No. 28, I regret to have 
this reply to make: Tn too many cases, favoritism, arising from social or 
religious affiliation, relationship, cheapness or mendicancy of the appli- 
cant, is a more potent factor in securing preferment as a teacher than 
worth. 

While the above statement is true in many cases— too many— a vast 
majority of boards of directors in Iroquois county demand from the appli- 
cant a thorough presentation of thpir record as a teacher, and employ only 
after a thorough scrutiny of their character and tutorial ability. 

The fact that the former condition exists, suggests the desirability of a 
change, because such conduct does not advance education ; but the latter 
condition, being in the ascendency, is a very redeeming feature. 
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The efifort I have made Is embodied in the following? suggestions placed 
in the hands of my directors in July of this year. What its fruits will 
he, I am unable to foretell. The following is a part of the circular: 

SITGGESTIONS. 

I 

'*The best schools in Iroquois county to-day, are those directed by a board 
that employs a teacher for the entire year. This practice is becoming 
general. The old plan of changing teachers each term is fast dying out. 
At its death, and on its funereal pyre, will develop the plants of organi- 
zation, perfect classification and educational progress. 

**I would suggest this to directors : Secure your teacher early. Employ 
none only thi se who hold valid certificates. Make the term as long as 
possible. If nine months, begin September 1st, run two months; vacate 
during November; begin again December 1st, run four months ; then have 
one week's vacation in April, and close the latter part of June. If the 
term is eight months, vacate all of April, and finish near the last of June. 
Vacations should be the same if the term be seven months. A minimum 
term of eight months should be held in all country schools. 

'^Educating should be considered a business, and run on the same prin- 
ciple that a mill or shop or farm is managed. Parents should make school 
the vocation of their children during the term. Let nothing interfere 
with their attendance. 

Directors should look at worth, not at favoritism, relationship, mendi- 
cancy or cheapness, in employing a teacher. 

*'The applicant's habits and character should be investigated. 'Tis well 
to know that the teacher is a church member, but sectarianism should 
not bias a director for or against a legally commissioned teacher. 

**Di rectors, one of the powers conferred upon you by your election was 
the employment of a teacher. You are supposed to use the same kind of 
judgment that you use in your own business. If you need a carpenter to 
erect a building, do you employ the one who comes to your door and offers 
cheap service, or do you seek the services of those whose work is praised ? 
Then seek the teacher, whose reputation has been proven, to build the 
character of the children in your district. 

**You have long since learned that it was poor economy to purchase the 
wares that were brought to your door and offered at a low price. Instead 
you go to a reputable, established business place to secure satisfactory 
treatment. How would this principle apply to the employment of teach- 
ers? Seek your teacher while good teachers are obtainable." 

Kelative to your inquiry concerning libraries, I append a part of a cir- 
cular sent to the directors this year, which is the only means I have taken 
to augment the establishment of libraries. 

The time is not yet ripe to count the result of this effort. 

The circular: 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 



at 



'The Keport last year shows that 29 districts reported libraries. Nine- 
teen of these districts have graded schools. Two hundred and one volumes 
were purchased during the year, which, added to the 1232 volumes previ- 
ously reported, makes a total of 1433 volumes in the county. Of these, 
820 are in the five high schools. At least 75 per cent, of the remaining 
613 volumes are in the 14 graded schools, leaving about 150 volumes to the 
credit of the rural school. Among these, many worthless reprint dictiona- 
ries are enumerated. This is a bad showing for an intelligent and pro- 
gressive county like Iroquois. If the people were different, conditions 
would change. If directors would consider the real value of a library, they 
would soon furnish one. All leading educators hold that, to attain the 
best results, a school must have a good library, and is incomplete without 
one. 
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"To the farmers of Iroquois county 1 say this: You are the patrons and 
the supporters of the rural schools. Your children are there educated. 
The best advantages you can give them are the least they should receive. 
It is the habit of reading good books, formed while young, and the con- 
sequent power of right thinking, that is placing the farmers' boys in the 
front rank among business men and in high places of honor. The envi- 
ronment of the boy surely has much to do in shaping his destiny. Surround 
him with good books, which are the storehouses of wisdom left by the 
thinkers of the world ; let him form the habit of reading instead of many 
other unprofitable amusements which he may pursue, and the star of his 
destiny will assume a better course and set on a higher plane, and his 
walk in life be among nobles instead of the mediocrity. It is this habit of 
which I speak that has developed the intellect of a Franklin from the 
soap-boiler to the philosopher, and lifted a Garfield from the tow-path to 
the presidency. What is true of the boy, is equally true of the girl. 

"Directors, you may do much to improve the manhood and womanhood 
of those who are now depending upon you for surroundings. When you 
consider that better manhood and womanhood improves the statehood of 
our State and the nationality of our country, you should not be slow to act. 

"I therefore recommend the expenditure of all the distributable funds re- 
ceived in each rural district, in 1894, in the purchase of a library. 

"I'll assist any board in the selection of books, on application." 



JACKSON.— John M. Bryan. 

1. Cheap salary, forfeiting institute days and holidays. 

3. Influence directors. 

4. None. Only talk to them of the importance and need of libraries. 



JERSEY.— Richard Kiely. 

Following are answers to the questions asked in Circular 28: 

1. The elements of acceptability in teachers desiring employment in the 
schools of this county, are good moral character, thorough knowledge of 
the branches to be taught, and skill in the art of teaching. Teachers 
having these attainments, are eagerly sought and fairly well paid for their 
services. 

2. (a) A change is desirable in the manner teachers are selected for 
some of the lower grades of schools. Many directors think because the 
school is a low graded school, any one can teach it. 

(b). Of late years, the valuation of the property in some school districts 
has been reduced so low by local assessors, that school boards cannot, by 
levying the limit of tax, 2 per cent, on the valuation, raise funds sufficient 
to enable them to pay the wages required by competent teachers. 

3. In my estimation, the most direct means to effect a change, in the 
first instance, is to educate both directors and patrons of such schools so 
that they may realize the evil done, and the fruitless results of schools 
tau^^ht by such teachers generally. A series of lectures by one under- 
standing the situation, may, in my opinion, do some good. The second 
instance should be corrected by the legislature. 

4. I have requested teachers to show to school boards the necessity of 
having libraries in their schools. I have, too, mailed appropriate circulars 
to (liroctors, but, so far, but little has been done by dltcct^^^ \^i ^^^"^^^^ 
libraries for their schools. 
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JoDAVIESS.— W. H. Martin. 

Your circular, requesting information and advice on certain phases of 
school work, just received. 

To your first question, I would say that various elements enter into the 
selecting of teachers by school boards. I think the general qualifications 
of the applicant is taken into consideration as much as in the average 
county, yet there are a few things which control the appointments 
that are not for the best interests v)f the schools, but a detriment. The 
preference shown to cheap teachers, in several of our districts, is the most 
potent influence afainst raising the standard of our schools. If, by some 
means, we could raise the average wages of the teachers of the rural 
schools— say 20 per cent — it would be the means of increasing the teaching 
ability of the county even more than that. A tendency to the frequent 
changing of teachers works to the injury of some of our schools. We 
have, in this county, two adjoining districts. In one the teacher is teach- 
ing her fifth year ; in the other there have been twenty different teachers 
in the past twelve years. The former is the best rural school we have; 
the other is one of the poorest. 

In a few districts religion is taken into account, whereas, it should not 
be considered. There is another influence that I have noticed the present 
year more than ever before, and that Is for directors, or friends of the 
directors, to work in relatives, often from away, as teachers of their schools. 

1 think a strong circular from you, dealing with these things only, would 
do more than anything else to rectify them. 

I have often thought that if a person was required to take a six months' 
(more or less) couise at some normal training school, it would be a bless- 
ing to the schools. Pupils' time should not be lost in the teacher learning 
how to teach. 

I have not succeeded in doing much in getting libraries into our schools. 
Still several have begun small libraries. I have sent out circulars urging 
directors to put into their schools, libraries, but there seems to be a strong 
sentiment against doing so. The principal reason given for not putting in li- 
braries is this, that the books soon get scattered and lost. Also, it is 
objected to by some who think that parents should buy books for their 
own children. 

If 1 am holding the office of county superintendent next term, I intend 
to work, through the teachers mainly, in endeavoring to get libraries into 
the schools. By holding entertainments, festivals, or in having the pupils 
solicit money, 1 believe any ambitious teacher can realize enough for at 
least a ten dollar library each term or year, and in a few years a nice li- 
brary will have been obtained. I also think a circular from you, dwelling 
on this one thing only, will do much to influence directors to make a 
small appropriation each year for a library. I think it much more effective 
to advocate one or two things only in a circular. 



KANE.— M. QUACKENBUSH. 

Replying to your questions in Circular No. 28: 

1. Management. 

2. Add to "1" good scholarship. 

3. Good library in every district. 

4. Personal effort with directors and in public addresses, and in personal 
efforts with teachers. 

5. Personal effort. Both teacher and patron need to know the benefits. 
The press also must be asked to lend its influence. 
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KANKAKEE.— J. H. Peterson. 

Your letter, requesting me to make a special report on sctiool matters, 
received. 

No. 1. About two-thirds of the school boards of this county consider 
scholarship, and a thorough knowledge of the methods of teaching the ele- 
ments necessary, in the selection of teachers. Preferments, if classified, 
would be, first, a graduate of a normal school or college ; second, academy 
or a high school ; and lastly, the exceptionally good teacher from the grade 
below the high school, or the product of some good country school. 

The remainder of the boards are not as particular about the qualifica- 
tions of the teacher as they are about the wages to be paid. They seem 
to consider that any person who has passed through the 8th Grade work in 
the country school, just good enough to teach in their districts. Among this 
€lass of teachers we usually find the defective work. They are usually 
the time-killers. 

No. 2. I believe it would be much better for the schools, and many of 
the applicants for certificates, if the ages required could be changed to 18 
and 19, in place of 17 and 18, as the law now stands. Many of the pupils 
leave the schools to attempt teaching just at a time when they should 
•continue their studies. I have been forced to be very rigid and cut deep 
in my examinations in order to prevent a stampede from our city and 
village schools of those pupils that have finished the 8th Grade work. 

Much good can be accomplished by the county superintendent, if he 
does his duty without fear or favor, passing in examinations those only 
who possess character, learning, and a desire to do good (professional) work, 
excluding the unworthy, incompetent, and decapitating tne drones (non-pro- 
gressive teachers). I tried the latter remedy, and found that notwith- 
standing it created a little excitement in certain localities, the people 
approved of my action. 

No. 3. The chief object of the normal school is to give the teacher a 
professional training. I advocate the establishment of more normal schools, 
and a law requiring a special preparation for teaching. 

No. 4. I have advised and urged school boards to purchase libraries for 
the schools; have counseled my teachers to use their influence to secure 
them ; wrote an article on the subject which was published in our county 
papers; forwarded your circular to the clerks of district boards, etc., but 
the teachers report that the directors, with few exceptions, are almost 
immovable in their aversion to the purchase of libraries. We hope to 
make some progress on this line during the school year. 

The increased interest shown by our teachers, professionally, during the 
last two years, has been very gratifying. 



KENDALL.— A. D. CURRAN. 

1. Refering to circular 28 from your department, would state that there 
is a disposition on the part of some school boards in this county to favor 
the appointment of those teachers who have had normal training, indeed 
there is an increasing demand for such teachers, and a normal reputation 
is a great help to an applicant for a position. Many prefer teachers of 
experience, and not a few place great stress on "keeping order." Not un- 
frequently directors employ a teacher on a recommendation from the 
board where she last taught, and in some cases reject a teacher because 
a member of the board, who might have been prejudiced, should say '*she 
is no good." In graded schools it is customary for the board to employ 
those teachers whom the principal recommends. A graduation from the 
public high school, supplemented by professional training, is an "element 
of acceptability" with all school boards. Teachers whom. tiV\^ ^^n^xsM 
superintendent recommends are usually «tec^^\j^^. \\> Vs» ^^x3iX>f<X«^^ \i\x^fc 
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that school boards would be greatly helped In securing the services of 
good teachers if they should consult the county superintendent in the 
matter. 

2. It is desirable to establish in the minds of school boards and school 
patrons close and correct ideas concerning the qualifications and work 
that are necessary for successful teaching, that they may be able to judge 
correctly in the choosing of teachers, and to act solely for the greatest 
good and usefulness of their respective schools. Applicants for schools 
should not be selected because they are relatives or political friends, but 
because of real merit as instructors. 

3. By creating a strong public sentiment in favor of none but good 
teachers, this sentiment to be brought about by the personal efforts of 
county superintendents, leading teachers and school officers. 

4. Encourage the usp of supplementary reading and reference books in 
the schools, so that teachers and pupils make a constant demand for more 
reading matter. Emphasize the pupils' reading circle work. Impress upon 
the directors the fact that schools will be greatly benefitted by a well 
selected library; that it is a direct help to the work of the teacher, and 
an important factor in the education of the children. The giving of 
school entertainments works well as a *' starter"— of course the directors 
will be there— and the teachers or county superintendent may, by a few 
well-timed remarks, enlist their cooperation and they may help the chidren 
out in a financial way. 

5. Interesting teachers in the enterprise, and personal interviews with, 
school directors. 



KNOX— Matthew Andrews. 

Your circular in regard to qualification and employment of teachers 
was duly received, and would have been answered before this, but from 
the fact that I have been attending the county fair all this week with our 
county educational exhibit, and I could not well reply before this time. 
I fear that the points you name are, in their number and character, more 
than I can give much light on at this time. They are radical in our 
school system, and the problems suggested by them must, sooner or later, 
be solved, if our school system does not fail to accomplish the ends for 
which it was established. 

1. Directors generally say they want good teachers, yet they are not, 
as a rule, willing to pay the salary necessary to i)rocure and keep a good 
teacher. I think that two-thirds of them are influenced more by low 
wages in the employment of teachers than by anything else. Consan- 
guinity is too often a potent element. About one-third of the directors 
are influenced by a strong desire to have a teacher who can teach a good 
school. 

2. (a) Better quallttcation of teacher, (b) Permanency in same school. 
(c) Larger salaries. 

3. (a) I think that all candidates for certificates (first application) should 
register with the county superintendent at least from three to six months 
before an examination is granted. This would give the superintendent 
the opportunity to inquire into the general fitness of the applicant, 
(b) Greater care on the part of the superintendent in renewing certifi- 
cates, or in continuing teachers in schools who are not a success in their 
work, (c) Perhaps meetings of the directors for the consideration of the 
best means for elevating the schools in all that pertains to a scholastic 
and practical education would be beneficial, (d) Greater vvillin<,niess on 
the part of teachers to work for the good of their school. There are far 
too many lazy teachers in the ranks now. 

4. School boards do little as boards to establish and augment libraries. 
It is generally done through teachers and pupils. I have done little with 

directors except to persuade them to tuvn'YsYi a \)Ook-ea"^Qi. 
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Now, I fear I have hardly hit the nail on the head, but in the few 
minutes I have had to give to this letter, I have said what I considered 
the best things. I shall be glad to see the result of your inquiries, and 
thank you for your progressive work in all school lines. 



LAKE.— M. W. Marvin. 

1. Fitness for teaching, and the ability to earn the salaries paid. 

2. Teachers should be better prepared. 

3. The establishment of more State normal schoois. 

4. None directly. Have sought to have teachers and pupils acquire a 
taste for good literature. Most of our libraries have been purchased with 
the proceeds of entertainments given by the pupils. 



LaSALLE.— G. B. Stockdale. 

Replying to your questions in Circular 28, I have the honor to state: 

1. With few exceptions the grade obtained at examinations, attendance 
at the teachers' Institutes, and the character of the certificates issued to- 
those who attend. 

3. Perhaps in the few where a change is desirable, the best course to 
pursue would be to have a change of those In authority. 

4. Can scarcely answer— it may be an appeal to good sense and judg- 
ment of the directors. In 1882, the number of districts having libraries- 
reported was 35; number of volumes, 1,842. In 1894, number of districts, 
having libraries, 71; number of volumes, 7,957. 



LOGAN.— S. M. GUTTBRY. 

In answer to Circular No. 28, I have the honor of making the followlng^ 
special report: 

The schools of this county are In a very hopeful and prosperous condi- 
tion. The school houses and grounds, with but few exceptions, are all in 
good repair, and the schools are well supplied with necessary apparatus. 
The year just closed shows better results than any previous year of my 
administration. (1881-94.) A much greater interest than ever before ha& 
been taken by the teachers, pupils and patrons in the grading of the schools^ 
the use of the course of study, and in the examinations. The per cent, of 
attendance has greatly increased in the last few years. This Is due, prin- 
cipally, to the proper use of the State course of study and the county 
superintendent's examinations. This year, 263 were examined in the central^ 
121 in the final, and 52 In the complete. (The complete includes the higher 
course.) About 80 per cent, of all the pupils wh.i took the examinations, 
passed. 

EMPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS. 

Greater care than ever before is being exercised by boards of directors 
in the employment of teachers. The grade of certificate, the length of 
time taught and evidences of success in the school-room, are the principal 
things taken into consideration in the employment of teachers. AH things- 
being equal, the teacher who holds a first grade certificate is preferred. 
The length of time taught Is of little censlderation, ucvle^^'a* \Xv^ Nj«^<iX\&^ 

-7 P. I. 
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can show that he has tau&:ht several terms or years in the same school. 
Teachers who can never teach but one school in the same district or place, 
are not wanted. Inexperienced teachers who have completed the State 
course of study, and hold a county diploma, are preferred to all others for 
country schools. The best evidences of success as a teacher, demanded by 
boards of directors, is that he can successfully use the State course of 
study, has taught several terms in the same school, and whose pupils have 
been successful in the county examitions. 

Many of our district school teachers are retained in the same school 
from two to Ave years. Teachers are employed for the entire year of eight 
or nine months— very seldom have any spring vacations or change of 
teachers during the school year. The above results are brought about by the 
direct influence of the county superintendent with his teachers and boards 
of directors. No special rules can be given for this kind of work. 

SCHOOI. LIBRARIES. 

School libraries have been established in a number of districts by the 
teachers raising funds for the purchase of the same in giving school en- 
tertainments, basket festivals, etc. The directors very seldom appropriate 
any money for this purpose. I believe the best way to secure libraries Is 
to organize a librarv association in each district and secure funds by solici- 
tation from the board of directors and citizens. Also give entertainments, 
etc., to raise funds. 



MACON.— J. N. DONAHBY. 

1. Successful work In school room. A few districts employ teachers be- 
cause they will work for low wages. 

3. Eigid examinations. 

4. By having their schools give entertainments. Usually this awakens 
an interest, and often the directors will give out of the school fund. 



MACOUPIN.— Thos. E. Moore. 

1. Those with normal training. 

^. The age seventeen for girls, eighteen for boys, is too young. 

3. Legislation. 

4. Not much can be done with the average director. 



MARION.— S. G. Btjrdick. 

In this county, in most districts the directors desire to have many bids 
for position, then usually the most acceptable one is the one who will 
teach for the least wages. There are a few districts, outside the towns, 
that ask for ability and experience. If our schools ever improve much, a 
radical change must be brought about. I think the grade of certificate 
and experience should be shown on certificate. 

, In my opinion, the election of county superintendent should be divorced 
from politics, and the law should be so amended that directors could not 
make any sort of a contract until the teacher had certificate, and the 
teacher should be obliged to hold and show certificate whenever the 
directors are approached. So many directors make contracts months be- 
fore teachers have certificates, then simply sign after school is to begin; 

or, oftener, there is no contract made at all, except an agreement. 
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4. I have lectured in several towns on the subject of school libraries. 

5. The teacher is the best medium through which to get a library, but 
as long as the term of oflBce of teachers is so short, it is diflftcult to ac- 
complish much. The teachers in Marion county do not stay, on the aver- 
age, more than one term in a place. Where they have stayed longer, 
lioraries are in schools. 



CLAKK.— B. A. Sweet. 

In answer to your request for a special report on the employment of 
teachers, and in reference to school libraries, I submit the following: > 

Executive ability or power to govern has, perhaps, the greatest weight 
with directors in hiring teachers. Efficiency has much more weight than 
formerly. A decided change has come over the directors in this county 
in the last few years. The price of teachers does not play as prominent 
a part as it once did. The best schools of the county select their teacher 
and pay him what he asks. The directors of the best schools depend 
much upon the word of the superintendent, and last year we located 
nearly a third of the teachers. A first grade is valued from $5 to $10 more 
on the month than a second, showing that scholarship is at a premium. 

Teachers who have had professional training are not valued as highly 
as they ought to be. There is not sufficient difference in the minds of the 
directors between these and the green, non-professional ones. If directors 
would visit the school more and see what is being done, (if they are cap- 
able to judge, and if they are not, more suitable ones should be chosen,) 
then the distinction would be greater. 

The county superintendent can do much toward righting this feeling. 
If he had a county normal school in connection with, say the high school 
of the county seat, he could absolutely refuse to license any one unless he 
has taken a term in said school. The way it is, he can make his questions 
of such a nature that they will test their professional rather than their 
technical knowledge. 

The library question had quite a boom in our county last year. We now 
have a fair library in almost every district in the county. They range 
from 20 to 75 and 100 volumes in each district, and were chosen with di- 
rect reference to the Illinois Pupils' Reading Circle. These were included 
in each library, and t|ie others were selected so as to distribute among the 
three grades. Some standard works were put in for the adults of the dis- 
trict. We also adopted a system of awards for the reading of these book6, 
it being a slight modification of the Pupils' Beading Circle. By permis- 
sion of the State B3ard, we placed King of the Grolden River and Fables 
and I'olk Lore for the primary. Water Babies and Seven Little Sisters for 
the intermediate, and Franklin's Autobiography and Our American Neigh- 
bors for the advance. When a child has read the two books belonging to 
its division it receives a small certificate. Then for each additional book 
read, it receives a seal, star-shaped and assorted colors. The result wa^ 
that the children and teachers and parents, too, became much interested, 
and began the crusade. All the while we were urging the matter person- 
ally and through the press, and the result was that they took hold of the 
matter and began holding basket suppers and lunch suppers, selling a cake 
at the close. The matter spread like wild-fire, and by the close of the 
winter more than $1,000 had been secured by this means alone. Some fifty 
dollars besides was given by the directors from the public funds. The de- 
sire of each child to get the Reading Circle books, that it might read and 
receive a certificate, was so intense, and then that it might read and get 
some stars to place on the certificate, led them to put forth this effort. 
I have handed out 3,500 certificates and 21,000 stars, and the work con- 
tinues. 
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MASSAC— J. M. Reynolds. 

In reply to your questions of June 20th, I will answer as follows: 

1. A majority of the school boards in this county employ teachers who 
have professional pride enough to keep up with school work. They also 
want teachers who govern well. 

A low salary is too frequent an element. 

2 and 3. The only change necessary is to employ none but those who 
are interested in the work. The best means of reaching this point is to 
elect directors who have an educational interest. I believe the success 
of a school is very largely in the hands of directors. 

4. The library question has been discussed in this county to a good 
extent. 

5. I know of no means better than to have teachers talk the matter 
up and make demands for them. 



McDOKOUGH.— Gr. R. Fentem. 

In reply to your circular of June 20. 
Answer to first question: " 

1. Reputation as successful teachers. 

2. Scholarship, in many instances. 

3. Practical business bearing when making personal application for 
schools. 

4. Teacher's social mingling, and helping in society and church work. 
(Low wages in a number of cases). 

Answer to second question: 

1. To lead patrons to know much more of the school-room work, and 
to be capable of knowing thorough, systematic and effective work when 
they see and hear it. 

Answer to third question: 

1. The teacher's social intercourse with the patrons. 

2. To Interest 'the pupils to the extent that they will communicate 
that interest to their parents. 

3. The county superintendent's school visitation and social mingling 
with the patrons. 

4. Circulars from State and county superintendents to school officials, etc. 
Answer to fourth question: 

1. I have urged teachers to have literary entertainments, the proceeds 
of which to purchase library books. 

2. I have sent circulars to directors, urging them to purchase refer- 
ence books. 

3. When I meet directors I tell them the importance of libraries. 
I think the first, however, the most effective. 



MONTGOMERY.— J. L. Tbaylor. 

I do not know that school boards in Montgomery county differ materially 
from those in other counties in the State where conditions are similar. 
The governing population being liberally educated, I find an universal 
demand on the part of our people for competent instructors in our public 
schixyls. This demand is not so fairly met as I could wish, for various 
reasons. In the Arst place, allow me to note that our young men and 
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^omen who have completed a common school education, feel a desire to 
-enter into the work of teaching without further preparation— in fact, 
to use the noblest of professions as a stepping-stone to something suppos- 
edly better and higher. I believe that every school man, and those in- 
terested in the welfare of our educational institutions, will unite in their 
efforts to secure legislative enactments demanding special preparation on 
the part of those who desire to teach. Until some such law is passed, 
county superintendents will be powerless to protect their respective charges 
from an invasion of juveniles, whose youthful ardor and ambition malce 
them forgetful of their knee-pants and short dresses of last year. Let 
none but men and women teach in our public schools, barring the door to 
minors, and our teachers will be correspondingly better equipped by their 
increased learning and maturity. In our rural schools I am confident 
that favoritism sometimes obtains, to the detriment of the school, by 
kinship to the powers that be, yet more often. through mistaken sympathy 
for the one desiring to teach. In this way our schools are made largely 
an instrument of charity in a manner not designed by law. The estab- 
lishing of more State normal schools, and the compulsory attendance on 
the part of those who wish to enter the profession of teaching, would 
•cure this great evil. 

In answer to your inquiry about establishing libraries in the schools of 
the county, I will say that I have not been very successful. Most of the 
districts have been supplied with an "Unabridged Dictionary," and this is 
the sum total of the library. In our city schools we have several fair 
•collections of books, while in the rural districts, few are to be found. 



MORGrAN.— Harry C. Montgomery. 

I am pleased to state that the elements of acceptability in teachers in 
securing appointments in Morgan county are education and successful ex- 
perience on the part of the applicant. This holds true in the vast ma- 
jority of cases. 

In some few districts the first consideration is cheapness, and in others, 
the choice of teachers is often governed by the religious or political views 
•of the teacher, or the relationship he bears to members of the school board. 

I see no- remedy for the existing evils under our present system. If 
some way could be devised whereby the natures of some of the directors 
could be changed, to make them more liberal, or to take from them their 
political or religious prejudices, then we could see some immediate changes 
effected. 

Good results could be obtained in these districts by taking the appoint- 
ing power from boards of directors and placing it in the hands of a county 
'board of education. I do not advocate this change, for I believe that the 
school district, so far as possible, should manage its own affairs; and while 
this change would have a good effect on some districts, it would have the 
opposite effect on others. 

As a rule, the district school is just what the patrons want it to be. 
They pay the money, and the goods are delivered. If they want a better 
.♦school, they know how to get it. 

If an immediate change is desired— one which will raise the standard of 
many of the schools— I believe the only way is to change the school law 
whereby the management and control of the schools will be taken from 
Ignorant and illiterate persons, and placed in the hands of enlightened and 
•educated persons. Otherwise, we must wait two or three generations, 
trusting that time will solve these problems for us. 

Almost every district of this county has an unabridged dictionary and 
-encyclopedia; but comparatively few have any other books, such as ro- 
mance, his^vory, biography, travels, etc. Some districts Vvv^^^^x^. '^^^vo^ss^ 
to their dictionary and encyclopedia, a. t^vi ^^X^^viX) o«i.^^ ^^'^Q^t\s.^ "^^^ ^'^- 
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ports of the Commissioner of Agriculture, and, may be, a few other 
such books, that make the name of school library a farce. Book agents- 
have tried to place libraries in the distsict schools, and would have starved 
had they not found some other occupations. Publishers have sent out. 
catalogues of school libraries, accompanied by circular letters, without 
meeting with hardly a single response. Teachers would sometimes get up 
school entertainments, charge a small admission fee, and use the proceeds 
for the benefit of the library. This is the most popular and effective way^ 
but there is not much encouragement for the teacher to go to all this la- 
bor and trouble, for probably next year he will have to teach in another 
district, where he will have to repeat the performance, if he wants his 
school to have a library, while some one else is enjoying the benefits of 
his labors. 

What I have said in regard to libraries does not apply to every school 
in the county, for, probably^ one-fourth of them have libraries that are 
worth the name. Neither do I mean to say that Morgan county is any 
worse off in this respect than any other county in the State. I am satis- 
fled that there is not a county in the State but what meets with the 
same difificulties. 

I am willing to do all I can to help the schools of this county to secure 
libraries — to show them the advantages and necessities, and by devising 
ways and means to secure them— but I know of no way to make directors 
purchase them when they feel that it is money thrown away. This is- 
something else to leave for another generation. 



PEORIA.— MoLLiE O'Brien. 

In reply to your circular No. 28, regarding the special report, I will state — 

1st. That in this county, the elements of acceptability in teachers de- 
siring employment, are. in a few cases, the grade of certificate ; in more, 
the experience; but in the majority, a money consideration. 

2d. A change is much needed. The young teachers teach for small 
salaries, and crowd out the experienced teachers who ask larger ones. 

3d. I do not know how to remedy this evil, except by holding directors*" 
meetings, and having the subject fully discussed. 



PIKE.— J. B. Gragg. 

Replying to your questions in Circular No. 28, I will say that, 

1st. The elements of acceptability in teachers desiring employment,, 
which have greatest effect in securing appointments by school boards in 
this county, are, evidences of having done satisfactory work in teaching. It 
has become very difficult for one with no experience in the school-room as^ 
teacher, to secure employment in our public schools. This difficulty is 
largely overcome if the applicant can show evidence that he has had 
special training in some school wherein is given special instruction in the 
methods and principles of teaching. 

2. The feeling among our patrons of the public schools is becoming very 
general that the ability to answer a satisfactory per cent, of the examiner's 
questions, is not sufficient evidence of the applicant's ability to teach,. 
Attendance upon the county institute, and county and local teachers'" 
meetings, is frequently required by our school boards of their teachers, and 
their past record in these matters is generally examined by such officers^ 
While this is true of the majority of our school boards, yet it is equally 
true that altogether too great a minority are influenced by low salary 

asked by the appiJcants, relationship of applicant to directors, or to ioflu^ 

entJ'al patrons of scboolj etc. 
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2d. I am at a loss to suggest anything that promises to be an adequate 
remedy for this evil. I am of Ihe opinion, however, that some legislation, 
establishing greater uniformity in the work of the county institute through- 
out the state— say a course of three or four years' instruction, to be uni- 
form for all the counties of the State, for the completion of which a 
diploma should be awarded, and requiring all teachers in the county to 
attend, would be helpful. 

3d. As indicated above, some legislation seems desirable, as too much 
diversity exists, where each county official may indulge his own fancy as 
to the manner of conducting, and the matter to be presented, and the 
length of time to be given to the county institute. 

4th. We have used the monthly examinations in our rural schools to 
create a demand for supplementary reading matter and reference books in 
the schools, by calling for and requiring information, to get which, the 
pupil and teacher must go beyond the ordinary text-book. 

5th. This course has resulted in placing a considerable number of ref- 
erence books and other supplementary matter within reach of the pupils 
in our schools. 



POPE.— Jasper N. Maynor. 

1. In answer to your first question, I must say the point first inquired 
after by the board is, has he or she had experience ? Then the answer to 
your first question is a successful experience in the school-room. 

2. Show wherein change is desired. 

Our people demand that the teachers who take charge of our educational 
interest, shall be better qualified in regard to the subject matter in hand. 
I mean the teacher should have a belter understanding of the nature of 
mind, and the laws governing it. 

3. The means to bring this change is to require every teacher to pass 
an examination in psychology. Require him to show that he understands 
something of the science of the mind. Make it a law. 

4. The means I have employed to induce the boards to procure district 
libraries, I have delivered the circular letters of the State Superintendent, 
and I have talked the matter up all I could. Your circulars are having 
weight in this direction. A thing cannot all be done at once. I believe 
in the near future you will see that the library interest will take a boom. 
The seed have been sown in Pope county. 

A hindrance to the success in this much-needed reform is the indorse- 
ment of school officials of some patented chart or map by which the agent gets 
about three or four times its worth. The boards soon find they are swindled, 
and then they are afraid to buy anything ; they think it is all a swindle. 



PUTNAM.— John M. Boyer. 

1. The majority of school boards in Putnam county, at present, is de- 
sirous of securing teachers of successful experience, and regard those with 
special favor who possess a recommendation of their school work from the 
county sjaperintendent. A few, however, are blinded by the erroneous and 
ruinous idea that a low-priced teacher is a cheap teacher. 

2. The change desired is apparent to anyone who reads this report, and 
does not need to be pointed out. 

3. No change for the better will come in any district until a public 
sentiment is created in favor of the best possible educational advantages 
for the children of the community. 

One good means of doing this is found in the system of * 'central" ^'o^^ 
*'final" examinations, in which the work, ot o\i^ ^Oaft^\ N& v^\fiL^'^^<b^ ^l^^i<^ 
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that of several others. This, in most cases, gives rise to a laudable rivalry 
among school districts to secure the best school in their precinct. The 
public, by the worlcing of this system, soon learns that it is good economy 
to employ an eflflcient teacher at a ^ood salary, and that to hire a poor 
teacher, at any salary, is a waste of money, and what is infinitely worse, 
results in an incalculable loss of the pupils' time and opportunities for mental 
and moral growth. When the sentiment of a community is fully awakened to 
the inestimable value of a liberal education, intelligent, generous and ener- 
getic persons will be chosen as members of school boards. Where such boards 
exist, none but the best teachers are employed. Consequently, the whole 
question of improvement depends upon securing, in each district, an intel- 
ligent appreciation of the value of a good education, and a vigorous sen- 
timent in favor of paying a sufficient amount of money to secure a good 
teacher, and the necessary reference books and illustrative appliances. 

4. I have not inaugurated any special system of securing school libra- 
ries, but this matter must also be reached through an upbuilding of a 
proper educational sentiment in any community where it does not now 
exist. 



R A N DOLPH.— Geo. L. Riess. 

In answer to your Circular No. 28, would say : 

The trouble in our county is this: Immediately after our schools close, 
or at the end of the school term, our teachers or applicants go to the 
residence of a director and obtain a promise of the school for the next 
term; then they will go to the next director, and in this wise secure the 
school without a meeting of the board. Also, they underbid other appli- 
cants. Also, our directors too often, in this way, employ teachers from 
other counties, without giving resident teachers a chance. 

Directors should, at a stated meeting, fix the salaries of their teachers, 
and then receive applications, but should, in no case, allow applicants to 
underbid or state a salary. 

Have encouraged holiday entertainments for the purpose of raising a 
library fund, with which the directors generally get a start for a library. 
Am sorry to state that we have done very little more in this direction, 
having experienced trouble in getting the necessary charts, maps, black- 
boards, etc. 



SANGAMON.— Annik R. Hannon. 

In answer to your request contained in Circular No. 28, I respectfully 
submit the following : 

While many school boards in this county look to the scholarship, training 
and general efficiency of the teacher to be employed, the majority of them 
do not give these points chief consideration. I And that the elements of 
acceptability that have greatest effect in securing employment for teach- 
ers, are low salaries, relationship, friendship, pecuniary need, and similar 
petty considerations. Teachers of barest qualifications are often employed, 
for some of the above mentiond reasons, over those of highest qualifica- 
tions and best of recommendations. 

It is important that only the best teachers should be selected for our 
schools; and, in my opinion, the most direct means by which this change 
can be accomplished, is legislation that shall require the professional 
training of teachers, and shall regulate the salaries paid to teachers of 
our public schools. 

In the matter of school libraries, I have tried directly to induce school 

boards to use surplus funds for this purpose, and I have tried to stimulate 

in teachers and pupils a desire to read, and to possess good books. The 

latter method has been most effective, since the greatest number of school 
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libraries have been established and augmented by the direct efforts of pu- 
pils and teachers in seeking donations, or by giving school entertainments 
for that purpose. 



SCHUYLER.— D. Marion Stov^er. 

If a teacher is successful in the school room, he seldom has any trouble 
in securing a position. To be successful in teaching, it is necessary that 
the teacher be reasonably well educated and thoroughly interested in the 
work. There are a few schools in the county in which no teacher is ac- 
"Ceptable who cannot govern, and in which the highest idea of government 
seems to be the ability to punish, but in mostly all of our schools the 
idea of government has become a secondary consideration. School boards 
have realized that a teacher who can teach can govern if he receives the 
support of the school board, and instead of employing a person to punish 
the pupils, they usually try to employ one who can teach. 

In some school districts, the price at which the applicant offers to teach 
has the greatest effect on his acceptability as a teacher, or, at least, it 
determines who shall be employed ; yet I do not think that this applies 
to many schools in the county. Although the lowest wages paid a male 
teacher in this county for many years was that paid one last year, and I 
know that the price at which he offered to teach had something to do 
with his being employed : yet the general average paid both male and fe- 
male teachers last year, was above the general average for the last ten 
years. The total amount paid teachers in this county has increased during 
the last ten years, although there has been a decrease in the number of 
children of school age. As a general rule, the school directors in this 
county pay as much as they feel able to pay, when they can be assured that 
they are getting a good teacher. 

JTrom the above, I conclude that the ability to teach is the strongest 
element of acceptability in a teacher desiring employment, and has the 
greatest effect in securing appointment by the school boards in this county. 

I do not know that I desire any change in the general rule that now 
prevails. To make the general rule more nearly universal, it is necessary 
that the county superintendent become better acquainted with the school 
boards, and use his influence in securing positions for the best teachers. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

I made arrangements with the Agricultural board to make an exhibit 
of school work at the county fair, the premiums for which were to be 
paid in books, and to be the property of the schools making the exhibit. 
This exhibit has been continued since 1888, and has been the means of 
putting about seventy-five dollars worth of books in the sclr.ools each year. 
The small libraries thus established has been an Incentive to establish li- 
braries in other schools, and the teachers have given entertainments of 
various kinds to raise funds with which to purchase books for the library; 
but the school boards have generally discouraged the work, or remained 
passive in it, not even purchasing a good book-case in which to keep the 
books, and, as a result, many of the books have been lost. A few school 
boards have assisted by paying for a portion of the books. 

I have issued circulars to the school boards advising them to establish 
school libraries, talked to the school children about it, and have urged 
teachers to talk to the school boards on the subject, as well as encouraged 
them in devising other means for raising funds for the purpose. 

School boards usually want something tangible in return for their ex- 
penditures, and as they cannot appreciate the value of a good library in 
the rural school, I believe that the State Department should be authorized 
by the State legislature to offer some inducement to the school boards* va. 
the rural districts to establish and augment school \Y\yt'a.\\^'s>, 
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SCOTT.— M. B. Ballard. 

The following is in response to Circular No. 28, of June 20, 1894: 

1. The first and main consideration is that of salary— demand for low- 
priced teachers. If the price suits, other matters can be adjusted to meet 
the requirements. 

2. A change in the class of men for directors, men or women who 
know the good points and how to investigate them, in a teacher. 

3. Educate the coming school director. The circulars sent out by the 
State in 1893, concerning school apparatus, had a mariced effect in the 
right direction. A similar method, on the teacher question, would have 
a good influence. 

4. I held township meetings of school directors in February, 1^93, at 
which the library question was discussed, and considerable interest aroused, 
and I expect good results. I have asked of the teachers, and many of 
them have promised, one per cent, of their salary to a general library 
fund, five dollars of which will be given any school in the county that 
will furnish the same amount, for purchasing a ten dollar library. I be- 
lieve this will work. 

5. I have no result to report. 



STEPHENSON.— P. O. Stiver. 

Replying to your questions contained in Circular No. 28, concerning^ 
some of the tests upon which teachers are employed by school boards, I 
would say, in answer to the first question, that most boards in Stephenson 
county consider the greatest degree of successful experience for the least 
money as a leading element of acceptability in teachers desiring employ- 
ment. A few boards, however, apparently seek for the cheapest teacher, 
without any reference to experience. 

2. School boards should, in my opinion, first decide on the maximum 
limit of wages the district can afford to pay a teacher, and then a teacher 
should be secured who can earn such wages. 

3. In order that changes may be made in this direction for the better- 
ment of the school, a strong sentinaent in favor of a good school should 
first be created in the district. This may be accomplished in various ways. 
I have no speciJc directions to give on this point. 

4. In answer to the question, "What means have you employed in in- 
ducing school boards to establish and augment libraries in their districts?" 
I would say that I have simply tried to impress upon their minds the 
importance of giving the children every possible advantage the district 
can afford, for the reason that the very best we can do for the children 
is just good enough. 



TAZEWELL.— D. B. Pittsford. 

While, in some districts, care is used in electing directors who will em- 
ploy teachers on account of their real merit, educationally, morally and 
physically, too many of the school boards in this county still select on ac- 
cout of the applicant's personal relatives, his political affiliations, or be- 
cause he or she will accept a low salary. 

So long as the estimate of the value of education is governed by the 

circumference of the almighty dollar, or by similar influences, so long will 

the selection of teachers be made in this way, i. 6., not for the purpose 

of securing practical and progressive advancement in our schools, but 

rather to obtain some personal or political advantage. 
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Some means that will convince parents, patrons and pupils that a 
thorough common school education is. and will continue to be, of in- 
estimable value to individuals, as well as communities— a means that 
will convince them that integrity of purpose, honesty in action, and that 
charity for the weakness of humanity should be considered as well as the 
principles of the common school branches— is greatly desired. 

It is difficult to state how best secure this means or effect this change. 
A judicious, earnest, energetic county superintendent, aided by thoughtful,, 
competent, painstaking teachers, can do something in this direction ; but 
in the average county, the superintendent's duties are too numerous ta 
give these features sufficient attention. 

Talking to pupils, and endeavoring to show them that good books^ 
thoughtfully read and carefully remembered, are, frequently, their best 
friends, and circulating lists of appropriate books and magazines among^ 
the teacliers, are the principal means of encouraging school libraries in 
this county. 

The greatest success has been through the teacher who has taken active 
interest in this matter. This is not only true in villages, but in districts^ 
as well, and in each instance, when reasonable effort has been exerted, li- 
braries have been started which are increasing, and which will lead ta 
others in adjoining counties. Several of those referred to would be credit- 
able to the schools of our largest cities, and have been started and main- 
tained largely through the efforts of teachers. 



UNION.— Joseph Gray. 

1. Well qualified teachers, at low prices. 

2. Not to, in any way, contract without certificate. 

3. I cannot tell, for some directors virtually hold their school for parties- 
indefinitely — favorites of course. 

4. I have worked through the teachers, and have mailed circulars to 
directors, touching on this point. Several dictionaries and other books 
have been bought. 

5. First get the teachers interested in this work, and they can confer 
with directors about procuring books. 



VERMILION.— L. H. Griffith. 

Replying to your Circular 28, I submit the following : 

The most popular element in the • teacher, in the majority of school 
boards of this county, seems to be the power to govern the school, and to 
keep the affairs of the school in smooth running order. Very few school 
boards consider carefully the qualifications of the teacher as to thorough- 
ness, enthusiasm in the work, and skill as an instructor. 

In many districts, the wages to be paid is the chief consideration ; but 
it gives me pleasure to say that the sentiment seems to be growing in 
favor of employing what Is considered to be good teachers, even if higher 
wages must be paid. 

The greatest need of our public schools is better teachers. But, standing 
in the way of advancement of the teaching force, is a cumbersome, irre- 
sponsible employing power. 

I believe that the most direct means of effecting change for the better 
in appointment of teachers, is lo revise the law. 

Township organization on the plan of the Workman Law, which has. 
been in operation in Ohio for the past two years, with some changes and 
additions thereto, would do away with many difficwlU^'s^ ^^ ^xi^jx^NixAfc^ n^x^- 
der our plan. 
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WARREN.— Helen Nye Rupp. 

To the questions asked in your Circular No. 28, I have the honor of 
submitting the following brief replies: 

1. I believe that with a majority of school boards, skill in teaching, the 
result of successful experience, is the first requisite; then wages, scholar- 
ship, special training, are considered. 

2. To the extent that the foregoing is true. I do not know that a 
change is desirable. But in too many districts the matter of wages takes 
precedence of all other considerations, and in such localities, a change in 
the sentiment of the people should be effected by some means. 

3. .1 know of no better means than by legal requirement of special 
training for beginners. This would lift the business of teaching to the 
level of a profession, thereby compelling the respect of the people, and 
providing better service for better pay. 

4. No systematic method. By personal appeal to directors and to 
teachers. 

5. Most of the results obtained in securing increase of libraries, are due 
to the efforts of teachers. 



WASHINGTON.— L. H. Carson. 

It affords much pleasure to say that the last three or four years have 
found the educational work of this county on the ascending plane. This 
is manifested by the interest which the teachers in general have shown in 
their vocation, by regularly attending the institutes and associations, by 
taking good school journals, by making a strong effort in the reading cir- 
cle work, and by attending good normals and colleges in this and other 
states. As a result, many are retaining their positions from year to year, 
lengthening their terms of school and raising their salaries, which speaks 
well for the people, and says that their efforts are appreciated. 

There are eighty-four public schools in the county, thirty of which have 
the International Dictionary, five have gazetteers, three have cyclopedias, 
three have excellent libraries, and some flftf others are abundantly sup- 
plied with supplementary reading, seventy-five have printed charts, three 
have organs, and two have apparatus for the sciences. 

The element of acceptability in teachers, which has been a matter of 
wages, is fast becoming a matter of capability. The people are becoming 
-educated to that decree in which they look at the success of a teacher, 
rather than the saving at present of a few dollars and cents. This change 
is most heartily desired, and can only be effected by a thorough prepara- 
tion on the part of the teacher for his work, and thus demonstrate to the 
people that the education of their children should be directed by one 
thorougnly equipped for the work. 

During my annual visits to schools, it has been my constant effort to 
urge upon teachers and parents the necessity of securing books from the 
Pupil's Reading Circle, as outlined by the State Board, and helping them, 
In every practical way, to devise plans by which these books may be se- 
cured. Efforts put forth in this direction, have been instrumental in 
placing in the hands of our pupils choice literature, and developing to a 
greater extent the literary phase of our schools. 



WAYNE.— J. H. Kramer. 

In answer to your circular of June 20,- will say : 

J. General reputation as a *'good teacher," and low wages. 

2. The "general reputation" is not reliable. School boards should know 
of the efficiency and success of teachers from investigation, and by con- 
sultiDg the county superintendent. 
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3d. The mosi direct means is for the superintendent to issue certificate 
to none but competent and worthy teachers. We need a better public 
school sentiment among the patrons. I think township meetings of pa- 
trons are a good thing. I think the * 'central" and ''final" examinations 
have done much in creating a better sentiment and more sympathy for 
school work. 

As to the fourth question, I am sorry to say that I have done nothing 
•definite on this line. 



WHITESIDE— W. J. JOHNSTOK. 

In reply to your circular letter of June 20, I have this to offer: 

As a general rule, the members of school boards in this county have a 
pretty fair idea of what is meant by "a good teacher," and are willing to 
go to the trouble and expense of securing such. But still, we have a 
seriously large enough per cent, of exceptions to make the matter one of 
a good deal of concern. The following give me the most trouble: 

1. The failure on the part of some school boards to recognize the fact 
that, other things being equal, a normal school or high school graduate 
is much better fitted for teaching than one who has simply graduated 
from the country school. 

2. A desire to get a teacher for low wages— something for nothing. 

3. A forgetfulness in some directions that it. would be true delicacy not 
to be so active in the support of sonpie relative for a school position. 

I have no specific remedy to offer for either of these difficulties. My 
constant aim is, so to speak, to educate them out of the way. Much 
more can be done, I believe, through school boards— direct appeals to them, 
rather— than is commonly thought. But I use every healthful avenue of 
influence at hand, never forgetting, among a number, the potency of the 
press. 1 think no pains should be spared to induce school boards to (1) 
hire early; (2) hire only good teachers; (3) to pay liberal wages; (4) to re- 
tain good teachers; (5) other things beinfir equal, to always favor normal 
school and high school graduates; (6) to encourage school officers to consult 
the county superintendent freely In this matter; (7) for the county super- 
intendent, when consulted, to take special pains to be helpful. 

LIBRARIES. 

I think one of the best ways of building up school libraries, and espec- 
ially among the ungraded schools, is for the county superintendent to 
prepare reliable lists of library books— doing this work with special care — 
and send these direct to school officers, urging their purchase. I think it 
would be wise to prepare three or four different lists, letting the element 
of cost make the difference in the lists. For example, let the lists of 
books be such as would cost $15, $25, $40, $50, $75 and $100. With six such 
lists to choose from, all districts, financially speaking, could not help but 
be satisfied. I might also add, that the Illinois Fupils' Beading Circle 
books would make a splendid beginning for any school library. 

I mean, this year, to make a special effort to induce school boards to 
make, ^here they have not already done so, a substantial beginning in 
the library matter. 

WILLIAMSON.— T. J. Younqblood. 

In complying with your request relative to the questions in Circular 28, 
I submit the following: 

1. What elements of acceptability, in teachers desiring employment, 
have the greatest effect in securing appointment by school boards In ^ovsx 
county? To this question I will say that th^ ^t^^\i^\i \i>\\c^^^\. ^^"^ 'ssXiSj?^ 
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boards seek the teacher that will likely do the best work, taking, as evi- 
dence of this fact, the reputation of the teacher made in school work^ 
While this is so with the greater number of boards, there are other school 
boards that make the question of "salary" the basis of employment — em- 
ploying the person who will teach for the least number of dollars per month. 

2. Show wherein change is desirable. 

School boards should look for "ability to teach," instead of hunting the 
cheapest teacher. 

3. State the most direct means which, in your estimation, can effect 
this change. — ^ 

Such means that will interest them in general education. To a great 
degree, this lies with the teacher who is among them, by his tact and 
energy in his school work. The teacher who has ability to interest pupils, 
has power sufficient to arouse parents and school boards. Such, together 
with a system of township teachers' meetings, at which, if possible, have 
parents and advanced pupils present, has a tendency to get them (school 
boards) to see their Importance as a factor in education. 

4. What means have you employed in inducing school boards to estab- 
lish and augment libraries in their districts? 

No specific plan has been followed. At monthly teachers' meetings, li- 
braries are talked. The plan mostly used to procure district libraries, has 
been where the teacher would arrange for an entertainment. An admis*- 
sion fee charged, the proceeds, in some cases augmented by the school 
board, would be used in purchasing books for a school library. 
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Summary for iS95— Continued. 

TABLE llL.-Concluded, 



Counties. 
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ship fund. 



Amount of 
notes.bonds 
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$7,837 92 
4.526 16 

713 80 
6,746 47 
8,439 78 

948 23 

974 no 

6,437 12 

27 86 
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1,033 01 
2,439 78 

205 48 
3.5411 68 

163 40 
4.063 65 
3.311 30 

682 03 
2.076 42 
2.937 2<» 
10. .384 27 
2.721 42 
4.r25 76 

937 16 
6.327 87 

446 59 
3,474 45 
3.239 58 

204 61 

633 93 
11,960(4 
12,770 71 

305 10 
5.684 16 
7.104 48 
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11.793 
58.145 

127.605 
12.969 
37.713 
66.289 
13.367 
12.219 
19.082 
22.953 
17.616 
30.646 
7.541 
44.819 
28.699 
13.183 
34.694 
28.060 
64.855 
88.999 
79.920 
8.796 

110,015 
10,778 
20,025 
23.145 
29.157 
16,344 

193. 41K) 
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8.020 

36.163 

53.941 
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52 
63 
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44 
62 
70 
60 
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292 75 
135 86 
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Summary for IS95— Continued. 

TABLE XII.— Gbnbbal Statibtiob, showing Tax Leyt, Ebtdiatbd Yalub of BohooIj 

PBOPEBTT, AMD AMOUNT OF BONDBD SOHOOL .DBBT. 



Gountibs. 
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Adams 

Alexander 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Oampaisn 

ChriHtian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DuPa^e j^ 

E i(2:ar 

Edwards 

Effingham 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Oallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Hanoock 

Hardin 

Henderson 

Henry 

Iroauois 

JacKson 

Ja-'per 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

JoDaviess 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Livingston 

Lo^au 

Macon 

Macoupin 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Masaac 



S118.005 84 
81.811 Oil 
8<),728 77 
35.:s79 60 
28.940 00 
98.426 21 
8,793 02 
54,668 49 
55,9(»5 52 
131,807 00 
89,425 71 
40.693 96 

26.570 4H 
26,273 00 
81.553 87 

L,648.Ji54 27 
36.561 69 
27.212 21 
91.234 36 
50.7;i2 04 
48,527 06 
76.307 88 
72. -'73 00 
19.261 23 
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Summary for 1894 — Continued. 

TABLE XIL—Concluded, 



Counties. 



2 






c — 






OD V 

oS. 
2.S. 

SB (p 



pp. 

•d 

CD 
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og. 
a 



o 

p 
a 
a> 
p. 



MoDonough 
MoHenry . . . , 

McLean 

Menard 

Meroer , 

Monroe 

MontfiTomersr 

iVi orean 

Moultrie .... 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope , 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Bandolph... 

Richland 

Rock Island 

Saline 

Baneamon .. 
Schuyler .... 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St. Clair 

Stephenson. 
Tazewell .... 

Union 

Vermilion... 
Wabash .... 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside... 

Will 

Williamson . 
WinnebaKO . 
Woodford... 

Totals ... 



$74,267 71 
69,363 50 

185,301 88 
41.394 OS 
58,677 87 
24,620 00 
74,812 27 
86,423 13 
36.871 43 
90.695 86 

260,766 99 
29,528 82 
67.f.92 56 
71,487 55 
14,926 43 
22.472 53 
16.028 17 
36.853 16 
29,196 00 

176.868 93 

28.130 41 
190.151 51 

32. 42:^ 22 
29.080 00 
68.372 39 
37.023 68 
191.503 22 
88.322 00 
93.523 60 

31.131 10 
168.032 55 

23.027 26 
69.374 00 
28.687 30 
32.607 50 
48. 102 54 
97.528 90 

206.852 23 
32,161 49 

17b, 107 51 
65,513 00 



913.369,511 16 



$194,274 
252.050 
400,890 
104.460 
138.120 

55.676 
215.940 
253.695 

82.475 
247.788 
243.370 

82.235 
112.072 
2«»7.094 

28.860 

48.343 

36.100 

98.895 
101.666 
541.320 

46.607 
486.707 

73.636 

56.425 
165.520 

99,335 
561.277 
274.041 
283.953 

79.305 
483.040 

62.160 
159,825 

76,810 

68,620 
107.0-20 
318.895 
571,770 

61,483 
463,985 
125,925 



•33.796,770 



$1,822 
2,777 
2,465 
1,296 
2,222 

165 
1,636 
6.600 
2.359 
2.877 
10,702 

225 
1.758 
1.271 

328 

155 

474 
1.348 

600 
4.066 

136 
2.068 

S73 

180 
1.228 

835 
3.296 
2.097 
4,175 

185 
4,133 

225 
1,267 

645 

60 

1,071 

4,143 

3.867 

125 
3.331 

990 



$344,060 



13.627 
7.620 

12.143 
3.835 
6.002 
2.635 
4.285 

11.084 
8.858 
6.567 

11.325 
1.552 
4,503 
6.867 
578 
845 
1,746 
5.195 
2.170 
8.666 
2,619 

13.919 
2,097 
2,380 
4.960 
3,898 

11,330 
7.000 
6,805 
2.615 

18.304 
1.356 
4.596 
2.623 
2.368 
8.697 

12,010 
9,596 
2.327 
4.872 
4.056 



$576. 694 



$14,000 
11.-200 
41.930 
16,100 
13.300 

1.925 
54.077 
46,060 

3,100 
21,140 
28.8SO 
19,850 
34,295 
27,750 

1.723 
11.590 

3.900 
36.200 

8.160 
196.600 

7.525 
25.990 

1.216 

2.100 
10.174 

1.600 

212,225 

19,485 

15,819 

9.576 
124.310 

1.000 
61.962 
22.533 

6.420 
14.348 
32.475 
25.605 

6.870 
13,110 

7.760 

$5,172,011 
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Sammary for 1894 — Continned. 
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Summary for 1894— Continued. 
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Summary for 1894 — Continued, 

TABLE XIL— Concluded, 



Counties. 
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•d 

•o 
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MoDonough 
MoHenry . . . , 

McLean 

Menard 

Meroer 

Monroe , 

MontfiTomery 

iviorean 

Moultrie .... 

0»le. 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike , 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph ... 
Bichland .... 
Rock Island 

Saline 

Saneamon .. 
Schuyler .... 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St. Clair 

Stephenson. 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside... 

Will 

Williamson . 
Winnebaeo . 
Woodford... 

Totals ... 



$74,267 71 
69,363 50 

185,301 88 
41.394 OS 
58,577 87 
24.620 00 
74.812 27 
86.423 13 
36.871 43 
90,695 86 

260,766 99 
29,528 82 
67,f.92 56 
71.487 55 
14.925 43 
22.472 53 
16.028 17 
36.853 16 
29,196 00 

176.868 93 

28.130 41 
190.151 51 

32. 42^^ 22 
29.080 00 
68.372 39 
37.023 68 
191.503 22 
88.322 00 
93.523 60 

31.131 10 
168.032 55 

23.027 26 
69.374 00 
28,687 30 
32.607 50 
48.102 54 
97,528 90 

206,852 23 
33,161 49 

176,107 61 
55.513 00 



913,369.511 16 
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252,050 
400.890 
104,450 
138.120 

55.675 
215,940 
253.695 

82.475 
247,788 
243,370 

82.235 
112,072 
207.094 

28,850 

48.343 

36.100 

98.895 
101,665 
541.320 

46.607 
486.707 

73.635 

56,425 
165.520 

99.335 
561.277 
274.041 
283,953 

79.305 
483.040 

62.160 
159.825 

76,810 

68,620 
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61,483 
463,985 
125,925 
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Summary for 1894 — Continued. 
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MoDonough 
MoHenry .... 

McLean 

Menard 

Meroer 

Monroe , 

Montgomery 

IVi organ 

Moultrie .... 

Ogle. 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Bandolph... 
Richland.... 
Rock Island 

Saline 

Sangamon .. 
Schuyler .... 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St. Clair 

Stephenson. 
Tazewell . . . . 

Union 

Vermilion... 
Wabash .... 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside... 

Will 

Williamson . 
Winnebago . 
Woodford... 
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$74,267 71 
69.363 50 

185.301 88 
41.394 06 
68,577 87 
24.620 00 
74.812 27 
86.423 13 
36.871 43 
90.695 86 

200,766 99 
29.528 82 
67.f.92 56 
71,487 55 
14,925 43 
22.472 53 
16,028 17 
36,853 16 
29,196 00 

176,868 93 

28.130 41 
190,151 51 

32,42:^22 
29,08«» 00 
68,372 39 
.S7,023 68 
191,503 22 
88.322 00 
93,523 60 

31.131 10 
168,032 55 

23.027 26 
69,374 00 
28.687 30 
32,607 50 
48,102 54 
97.528 90 

206.852 23 
33,161 49 

176,107 51 
55,513 00 
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8194,274 
252.050 
400.890 
104.450 
138.120 

55,675 
215.940 
253,695 

82.475 
247.788 
243,370 

82,235 
112,072 
2«»7,094 

28.850 

48.343 

36, UK) 

98.895 
101,665 
541.320 

46,607 
486.707 

73,636 

56.425 
165,520 

99.335 
561.277 
274,041 
283,963 

79,305 
483,040 

62,160 
159,825 

76.810 

68.620 
107.020 
318.895 
571,770 

61.483 
463.985 
125.925 
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2.777 
2,465 
1,295 
2,222 

165 
1.635 
5.600 
2.359 
2.877 
10,702 

225 
1.758 
1,271 

328 

155 

474 
1.348 

600 
4,066 

136 
2.0(W 
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180 
1,228 

835 
3,-296 
2,097 
4,175 

185 
4.133 

225 
1,267 
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50 
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125 
3.331 
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13.627 
7.620 

12.143 
3,835 
5.002 
2. 635 
4.285 

11,084 
8.868 
6.567 

11.325 
1.552 
4.503 
6.867 
578 
845 
1.746 
5.195 
2.170 
8.656 
2,619 

13.919 
2,097 
2,380 
4.960 
3,898 

11,330 
7.0«0 
6.805 
2,615 
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UOOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL-1893 AND 1894.* 



Hon. Henry Raab, 

Superintendent of Fnhlic Instruction, State of lllinms: 

Dear Sir:— I have the honor to submit the financial statement of the 
Cook County Nor;nal School, also the statistics of attendance for the 
years 1893 and 1894. 

Several years ago, the Cook County Normal school abolished its academic, 
or high school department, and entered upon a course of purely professional 
training. Pupils are admitted to the professional training class who have 
had a four years' course in an accredited high school ; graduates of colleges, 
universities, or other normal schools, and teachers who have had three 
years' successful experience in graded schools, are also admitted, without 
examination. 

The length of the course is one year. A number of students, after grad- 
uating, stay a second year for post graduate courses. The course really 
should be two years in length, but under the circumstances, the Board of 
Education has been obliged to confine it to one year. Very much better 
work could be done if we extended the course. Those pupils who receive 
a diploma from the Board of Education, also receive a certificate from the 
county Superintendent for teaching in Cook county, outside of the city of 
Chicago. 

The work of the school is all concentrated in the practice work. The 
Practice School consists of ten rooms; eight grades and a kindergarten.. 
The purpose of this school is to enable the members of the professional 
training class to practice their work one hour each day during the year. 
The pupils of the school are divided into small groups so that forty-five 
members of the training class can teach at a time. 

The whole work of the school is directed to the preparation for practice 
work. In the Practice School the psychology and pedagogy are applied in 
teaching subjects. The head of a department, for instance, Wilbur S. 
Jackman, teacher of science, prepares the pupil teachers in subject matter 
and in pedagogics and method, for the teaching of elementary science in 
all the grades. The other heads of departments do the same ; they super- 
vise in the practice department the work of their respective departments, 
so that each special teacher, or head of department, is supervisor of the 
practice work in the graded school. 

At the head of each of the ten rooms is a regular critic teacher, who 
not only teaches the pupils of her grade, but also supervises the work in 
the best possible way. These teachers are chosen, not only for their merit 
as teachers of children, but as training teachers. One hour each day is 
devoted to practice work, under the supervision of the whole corps of 
teachers. 

It is the purpose of the school to prepare teachers for all the work done 
in the common schools. To this end, competent instruction is given in 



* This report was received too late for insertion in ita \>to^^t \>\Bft.^. 
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all branches. The pupil teachers are trained in physical culture, music, 
art, science, geography, mathematics, history, literature, and sloyd. The 
main thing emphasized in all the work of the school is preparation. 

The school has been, for some six years, carrying into execution the 
pedagogical theory of concentration, The results in this direction are ex- 
tremely satisfactory. 

There has been, and probably always will be, a considerable opposition 
to the methods of the school on the part of those who believe in the 
teaching of quantity, who believe in product and not process. 

It is the purpose of the school to introduce the latest outcome of psy- 
chological research, to make a special study of each pupil, and without 
regard to quantity teaching, adapt the subject matter to individual con- 
ditions. 

Normal schools, ever since their establishment in America, have led the 
way to better things. In fact, very little progress can be made in any 
large school system without a reinforcement of trained teachers. The 
great work of Oswego, Bridgewater, and other leading normal schools, 
bears evidence to this statement. Without them, it is impossible to see 
how there could have been any substantial progress made. Even the uni- 
versities are now taking up and reinforcing the work of the normal 
schools. 

Considering the brief time that the common school system has been in 
existence, the progress in teaching has been marvelous; but the greatest 
wonder is that we have just begun to study effectively the art of teaching. 
The great opposition to pi ogress has been the indifference of the people 
in regard to the art of teaching; a great majority of teachers at present 
in our public schools are untrained, and many are uneducated. 

The State of Illinois, however, may congratulate itself on its present 
educational movement. That movement will only be successful as the 
schools continue to receive greater numbers of trained teachers, and the 
normal schools are enabled to increase their equipment and enhance their 
work by better professional training. 

The Cook County Normal School is in great need of a well equipped 
gymnasium in which teachers may be trained for the work of physical 
training in all the schools. It also needs a department of history of edu- 
cation, as the present corps is not sufficient to do this very important 
work. The buildings of the Cook County Normal School are old and some- 
what dilapidated. It is probable that when Cook County, the largest in 
population in the United States, fully awakens to the great necessity of 
trained teachers for little children, new buildings will be erected. 

FACULTY. 

Francis W. Parker, Principal: Psychology and Pedagogies. 
Wm. M. Griffin, Vice Principal; Mathematics. 
Wilbur S. Jackman, Science. 
Ira B. Myers, Assistant Teacher of Science. 
Chas. J. Kroh, Physical Training. 
Emily J. Rice, History and Literature. 
Zonia Baber, Geography. 
Anne E. Allen, Kindergartner. 
Cassa I. Heffron, Art. 
Eleanor Smith, Music. 
Mary M. Weaver, Librarian. 
Walter J. Kenyon, Sloyd. 
Katherine StilweW, Critic Teacher, 8th Grade. 
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Melva Latham, Critic Teacher, 7th Grade. 
Sarah E. Griswold, Critic Teacher, 6th Grade. 
Sarepta E. Ross, Critic Teacher, 6th Grade. 
Florence M. Mills, Critic Teacher, 4th Grade. 
Clara I. Mitchell, Critic Teacher, 3d Grade. 
Anna Carter, Critic Teacher, 2d Grade. 
Flora J. Cooke, Critic Teacher, 1st Grade. 
Gudrun Thorne Thomsen, Critic Teacher, Ist Grade. 

EDUCATIONAL FUND-1893. 



Appropriation for salaries 
Expenditures 



Appropriation for buildiners and errounds 
Expendituren 



Appropriation for supplies 
Expenditures 



«25,00f 00 
25.000 00 



I4.000 00 
4.000 00 



87.000 00 
7.000 00 



TUITION FUND. 



Balance on hand September 1. 1892. 
Received from City of Ohicagro 



Total 

Paid teachers' salaries 

Cash on hand September 1. 189S. 



Total 



S323 50 
8.180 00 



«7,710 00 
793 60 



88.508 60 



18.603 60 



LIBRARY AND APPARATUS FUND. 



Balance on hand September 1. 1892 . 
Received from non-resident pupils 



Total 

Paid for library and apparatus. . 
Cash on hand Septemoer 1. 1893 



Total 



81.150 91 
2.151 29 



82.913 58 
388 62 



83.302 20 
83.302 21 



EDUCATIONAL FUND-1894. 



Appropriation for salaries 
Expenditures 



Overdrawn 

Appropriation for supplies. 
Expenditures 



820.550 00 
23.404 96 



86,000 00 
6.000 00 



82.864 96 



TUITION FUND. 



Balance on hand September 1, 1893 

Received tuition from the City of Ohicafiro 



Total 

Paid teachers' salaries 

Gosh on hand September 1. 1894 

Total 




88.180 00 
1.383 50 



89.563 60^ 
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LIBBABT AND APPABATUS FUND. 



Balance on hand Beptember 1. 1893 . 
Beceived from non-resident pupils 



Total 

Paid for library and apparatus. . 

Paid salaries 

Oash on hand September 1. 1894 



Total 



f888 62 
8,810 17 



11,372 47 

2.449 99 

876 33 



94,198 79 



94,198 79 



TOTAL ENBOLLMENT OP PUPILS FOR THE YEAR BEGINNING SEPTEMBEB. 1892 

AND ENDING JUNE. 1893. 





Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Trainincr class -. 


12 

274 

50 


178 

326 

60 


185 


Practice school 


600 


Kindergarten 


110 






Total 


895 











AVERAGE MEMBERSHIP. 



Traininff class .. 
Practice school. 
Kindergarten... 



121.8 
409 
43.5 



Total number of volumes iu Cook County Normal School library, June, 
1893, 10,532. 

Tuition from training class for same year, $2,124.75. 

Number of graduates June, 1893, 94. 

TOTAL ENROLLMENT OF PUPIL8 FOR THE YE^R BEGINNING SEPTEMBER. 1893, 

AND ENDING JUNE, 1894. 



Male. 



Female. 



Total. 



Traininer class.. 
Practice school. 
Kindergarten . . 



Total. 



14 

306 
60 



195 

342 

64 



209 
648 
124 



981 



AVERAGE MEMBERSHIP. 



Training class... 
Practice school. 
Kinderfsrarten... 



134 

422 

40 



Total number of books in the Normal School library, June, 1894, 10,859. 
Tuition from training class for same year, $2,816.00. 
Number of graduates June, 1894, 90. 
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ENROLLMENT FOB THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBEB, 1894. 





Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Traipinflf clasR - t ^ t t ^ ^ « t ......... t r .. t ....... t r ................. . 


7 

W7 

86 


186 

225 

40 


199 


Praotioe school 


4Si» 


Kinddrmrten 


76 






Total 


761 











AVERAGE MEHBEBSHIP. 



Traininer class... 
Praotioe school . 
Elndergarten... 



186 

397 

4(V 



Francis W. Parker, PrindpaL 



COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS. 
Elected November 6, 1894— Teem, Four Years. 




•HlBBNaDDl*<J.MnEee,.. 

Wro. E. BoblQson 

•Levi R. Filzor 

H. Eitmolt, Bartlett 

'"OeoTge B. Harrinitton,.. 



Tbomaa B. Qreeolaw... 

Wllliacp Johnston 

JohnL. Whti^uand 



Ure. Battle F, WlUon... 

Hiss Hamle Bunch 

''Royal T, Morsaa 

Ueorge H. Gordon 

'Frederlnli W. Potter,.. 
'Jonathan A. Arnold ... 

aharlSB L. FoKler 

■Edward A. Oordoer... 



Harvay T. White. . . 



.„„iiA. Callft. 

Tbonios Q. JackHOQ 

Blmeon !<:. Blaoe 

Martin Luther 

Bobnyler 0. Butbertord... 



'Georire H. Batman... 

OBOar O.Sllteh , 

Thoman A. Caae 



MtirvlD OaaokeobuBb .. 

•Jamua H. Peterson 

*Amos D. Gurran 

Uattbon Andrews 

•W.M. Marvin 



J.B.Htout , 

I. Frank Edwards 

ObarlOHR. TombBUKb... 

Jooatban S, Cole 

JohnQ.KGJler , 

James E. McClure 

Davifl M. Bisbop , 

•ailajiG Bardlu^ 

Mac H. UaUoT! 

Matthew SoVUhQ 



QulQcy 

Cairo, 

QteeDTilJe 

Belvldece .,. 

Ml Bterllng 

Princeton 

Batobtowu 

Mt. Carroll 

Vlralnla 

Si?'::::::;::E 

Oarlrieliii^''!!^"!"" 

Cbarlest«n. 

1320 Court House, 
) Cblcaso 

Iloblneon 

Toledo 

Brcamore 

Clinton 

TuBcola 

Wheaton 

Parti 

Albion. 

EraDKbam 

Ttm&lla- 

Paiton 

Benton 

Lewlstown 

SbawneetowB. 

Carrollton 

MorrlB 

HcLeansboronch 

Oartbase 

EUzabethtowD 

Squawka 
eneieo 

Wataeta 

Murphyaboro 

Mt. Ternon 

JerBBFYllle 

Galena. 

Vienna 

Dundee 

Kankakee 

Briilol 

QaleEburs 

Waukegoa 

Ottawa 

Lawreneevllle 

Amboy 

Pontlao- 

Lincoln.. 

Decatur 

Carllnvllle 

EdwardavlUe 

Balem 



COCNTIKB. 


Nauhb. 


POHT-O^OZB. 
































































































































S^rin'flalf 


























































































WUtsBide 



































COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS. 
Edected November 6, 1894^Tbrm, Fouh Years. 



OOnNTIEH. 


NlUBS. 


POBT-OTTIOEB. 


■ 


A A Heshorn 


Quincr. 






iond 










;rown 




























hwmoalKn 


























Oarlrle^.^ 










































S,:EE== 














ffloKham 

llt"^ 














































oi}i^f°!°^'!^:::::: 














Oyuawta 






roqndlE 








Murpbysboro 












-'SSIvV-Bfl ■.■::;: ;:■ :■:-■.:■ 




asr"" 






HiH8 ttarah J. WHttenberg 
























Waultegan' "!.'"! ^ ^" ." i 


































































MUtbe-w Bo\\B,Q. 


WWRTIB,' 



OOHNTIEB. 


NAUB8. 


PoBT-orpicEa, 


M«»Bac 




MBtrODOllB 






































































































































































































Waahlnitoii 
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INDEX. 



Paqe. 

Adams county 82 

Alexander county 83 

Allyn, Robert, memorial of CV 

Anderson, D. R., Co. Supt 91 

Andrews. Matthew, Co. Supt • 96 

Annual Institute LXXIX 

Arnold, J. A., Co. Supt 90 

Attendance, averai;e daily X, XVIII 

Attendance, days of X, XVIII 

Ballard, M. B., Co. Supt 106 

Bassett, Supt. C. E.. report of Soldiers* Orphans' Home 24 

Belfield, Director Henrv H., report of Chicago Manual Training; School 66 

Board of Education of the State of Illinois, report L 

Boone county 83 

Boyer, John M.. Co. Supt 103 

Bright. O.T.. Co. Supt 86 

Bryan, John M., Co. Supt P3 

Bureau county 93 

Bardick. S. G., Co. Supt 88 

Burrill, Dr. Thomas J., report of University of Illinois 3 

Campbell, JohnT., Co. Supt 85 

Carson, L. H., Co. Supt 107 

Cass county 84 

Census of minors tX, XVII 

Census of persons of school age IX, XV 1 1 

Charitable institutions of educational character, financial reports 74, 77 

Chicago Manual Training School, report ". m 

("hristian county 84 

Clark county *. 99 

Clay county 85 

Coles county 85 

Comparison of graded with ungraded schools XXX 

Comparative tables • ,...XXXV 

Cook county 86 

Cook, Pres. John W. , report of Illinois State Normal University LII 

Cook County Normal School, report 279 

Enrollment l^82 

Faculty 28» 

Financial report. » 281 

County fund XIV. XXXIir 

County superintendents of schools, compensation XVI, XXXIII 

County superintendents of schools, list of, for 1894 •. 8<i 

County superintendents of schools, list of, for 1891-1898 284 

County superintendents' reports, financial XV, XXXil 

County superintendents* reports, general XV, XXXII 

Crangle, Frank M., Co. Supt 91 

Crawford county 86 

Crawley, Mrs. J. 8., Co. Supt 88 

Cumberland county 86 

Curran, A. D., Co. Supt 107 

DeKalb county 87 

De Witt county 87 

Dillon. W. F., Co. Supt 90 

Distributable fund ' XII. XXIII 

District account?, expenditures XIII, XXV 

District accounts, receipts ■. XII. XXIV 

Donahey, J. N., Co. Supt 98 

Douglas county 88 

Draper. Dr. Andrew S., President University of Illinois ^ 

DuPage county '^ 

—19 P. I. 
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Page. 

Edgar county 88 

Education of Teachers for the Oommon School XG VI 

Edwards county 89 

Effingham county 90 

Eorollment of pupils X, XVII 

Everest, Dr. Harvey W., report, of Southern Illinois Normal University 16 
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